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USKEGEE is the county seat oi 
Macon County, Alabama. It is 
located in the midst of the 
“Black Belt.” This belt, which gets 
its name from the color of the popula- 
tion, is a stretch of fertile country, 
reaching from the rice swamps of 


South Carolina through south-central 
Georgia, and on as far as Louisiana 


and Arkansas. It was across this mag- 
nificent country that DeSoto and his 
adventurers were tempted on to the 
Mississippi. The village of Tuskegee 
stands on a modest elevation that 
marks the site of one of DeSoto’s 
halts, and before the war it was a 
fashionable summer resort for plant- 
ers. A military academy for boys and 
a seminary for girls have been con- 
ducted in the village for many years 
for the education of white youth. 

A young girl who was born in a 
slave cabin still remaining among the 
buildings occupied by the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute was 
among the first students at the insti- 
tute and graduated several years ago, 
fully inspired with the spirit of labor- 
ing for the elevation of her race. She 
went into an inland plantation and se- 
cured a district school as a centre for 
her labors. The average term of the 
rural school is three months, and rare- 
ly does the salary go over fifteen or 
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eighteen dollars. This young woman 
discovered that the poverty of the peo- 
ple was due more to little extrava- 
gancies, waste of money for whiskey, 
cheap jewelry, and such needless 
things, than to other reasons, and that 
if they would give up these forms of 
waste they had the means in them- 
selves to work out their own elevation. 
Going among them in a way to win 
their confidence, she induced them to 
economize and contribute in some 
form for prolonging the school term. 
These contributions were sometimes 
in money, oftener in eggs, chickens or 
labor. To show them how they might 
make these contributions, she in most 
cases kept their accounts for them. In 
this way she was enabled to add two 
months to the public term during the 
first vear, built a neat, comfortable, 
frame school-house the second year to 
take the place of the dilapidated log 
hut, and during the third year added 
other months — until the school is 
taught now eight months each year in 
a good school building. Thoroughly 
interested in the people of her com- 
munity, she identified herself with 
them in every way, leading the Sun- 
day School and taking an active part in 
the church work. To effect the indus- 
trial improvement of the community, 
she organized a society which met 
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THE FIRST BUILDING AT TUSKEGEE. 


monthly, the condition of membership 
being the ownership of two hogs. The 
society soon enrolled representatives 
of each family in the neighborhood. 
The result was to introduce a spirit of 
ownership throughout the community. 
The responsibility and care of two 
hogs was, compared to the hand to 
mouth existence before, a_ great 
step; and to the acquisition of small 
farms and the erection of comfortable 
two and three-room cottages to take 
the place of the wrecks of log cabins 
the way was comparatively easy. The 
industrial change, marvelous as it has 
been, is less wonderful than the moral 
change, for, as elsewhere the world 
over, when these people had some- 
thing for which they were liable on 
civil suits, something subject to taxa- 
tion, they became more responsive to 
efforts for their improvement and have 
become more concerned about crime 
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in the community. 

Two years ago a 
young man gradu- 
ated from Tuske- 
gee who had com- 
pleted the course 
in dairying. A 
friend of the insti- 
tution being called 
upon to recom- 
mend a_ suitable 
manager to a firm 
of white men 
about to open a 
dairy named _ this 
young man, whose 
skin was dark, but concerning the 
color of whose skin nothing was said. 
When the black man presented him- 
self the astonishment was complete, 
and the president of the company be- 
gan to talk about the man’s color. 
The young man reminded the presi- 
dent that he had come to talk about 
the making of butter; and so the con- 
versation oscillated from color to but- 
ter and from butter to color, till finally 
it was agreed that the young man 
should have a trial; but there was no 
decision to retain a man of his com- 
plexion until returns came from his 
first shipment of butter to New York 
city. When these were to the effect 
that the butter prepared by this young 
man had brought one cent a pound 
more than any butter that had ever 
been shipped from that community, 
the young man became about half 
white; and when the returns from the 
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second or third shipment showed that 
the butter manufactured by the young 
man realized something over two 
cents a pound more than any butter 
ever before shipped from that com- 
munity, he became entirely white, 
so far as the eyes of that firm were 
concerned. The fact that this young 
man was able to develop the pro- 
ductive industry of that community by 
two cents a pound on butter proved 
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boy from day to day ate his frugal 
meal in the cabin corner, under the 
bed, or in the vard, without ever sit- 
ting down at a table. When he was 
about nine years old the war closed; 
and he remembers the formal reading 
of some paper to the assembled slaves 
around the “big house” and an ex- 
clamation of his mother that they were 
free. 

The family was no sooner free than 
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the only successful bleaching device 
that has, as yet, been discovered there. 

lor the purpose of training such 
young men and women for leaders in 
education and industry the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute was 
started in 1881, in the village with the 
Indian name of Tuskegee, by Booker 
Talliaferro Washington. 

Booker Washington's origin was 
the humblest possible. Born near 
Hale’s Ford, Virginia, in 1857 or 1858, 
he was reared in a one-room log cabin 
Without any floor except the hard 
earth, with no window and with almost 
no door. A few skillets which were 
used to fry meat and cook the corn 
loaf served the place of dishes; and the 
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it was decided to seek wider fields of 
labor. Hence when it was rumored 
that coal mining offered higher wages, 
the decision was at once reached to go 
to West Virginia where mines were in 
operation. The journey across the 
mountains was made in a rude cart, 
and the mountains being still filled 
with guerilla warriors there were many 
hardships encountered. A Northern 
woman, who had been married to a 
Southern man before the war and with 
him was sharing the hardships of lost 
fortune as a result of the “lost cause,” 
engaged the services of the boy 
Booker; and it was while working for 
her that he received that training in in- 
dustry and thrift which have charac- 
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terized his life. It is related that the 
amount of profit which this “Yankee” 
woman realized from a small truck 
farm was a source of great amazement 
to the neighbors. Many a day was 
Booker started off to market at day- 
break; and the season always ended 
well. Here he first learned that the 
difference in social conditions was 
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more the result of intelligent energy 
than any natural conditions of soil and 


climate. This woman had started him 
in a few lessons in the “three R’s”; 
and so eager did he become to master 
them, that many times she had to go 
to his cabin at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing and command that his lamp should 
be put out and he should retire. 

At sixteen vears of age he deter- 
mined to further his education at 
Hampton Institute, having heard that 
it was a place where a Negro boy 
could secure an education by working 
for it. Starting without even the 
necessary railroad fare, he finally 
reached Hampton, having to sleep 
under a sidewalk in Richmond on his 
way. “If you are worth educating we 
will give you the chance,” was the la- 
conic response of General Armstrong 


THE 


to the young boy’s story of his strug- 
gles and ambition. Chance indeed it 
was. L[arnest, self-sacrificing teach- 
ers, large and beautiful buildings, ma- 
chinery, workshops and a living at- 
mosphere, these together constituted 
the chance which the lad was seeking. 
Life at Hampton is a ceaseless round 
of activity, and each student must 
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work for his education; hence the 
formative influence of his home life 
was not neglected or destroyed by the 
necessity for hard labor being re- 
moved, but was strengthened under 
the skilled training and broader un- 
derstanding of physical sciences. He 
received no Latin nor Greek, but 
thorough lessons in English and prac- 
tical subjects were exacted. Graduat- 
ing in 1875, he secured the public 
school at Malden, West Virginia, 
where he won the hearts of the people 
by such sympathy for their condition 
as they had not seen before. He pur- 
chased shoes for needy children, car- 
ried little ones through the snow, and 
never tired in rendering help. 

His ability as a public speaker was 
discovered at this time, and in 1879 he 
was engaged to speak throughout his 
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state upon the 
question of the re- 
moval of the state 
capital. Such was 
his success as a 
speaker that he 
was urged by a 
judge of the dis- 
trict court, who 
had become inter- 
ested in him, to 
study law and en- 
ter the legal pro- 
fession; and he 
was actually en- 
gaged in law 
studies when General Armstrong 
asked him to take charge of the night 
school and of Indian discipline at 
Hampton. He had, however, worked 
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less than two years in this position 
when a call came from Alabama for a 
young colored man to take charge of 
anew “college,” — which position be- 
ing offered to him and accepted was 
the occasion of his change to a field 
which was to be the scene of a power- 


ful enterprise for the elevation of his 
race and a magnificent exhibition of 
the “horse sense” of an Afro-Amer- 
ican. 

It was now sixteen years since Ap- 
pomattox, and the Negro question had 
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been argued in every campaign. Re- 
publican state governments in the 
South had one after another been 
overthrown, and the Negroes who for 
four national campaigns had forced 
their way in the political arena, ex- 
pecting the belated “forty acres and a 
mule,” were beginning to conclude 
that politics did not pay. Those who 
had set out to save their race through 
paternal legislation were discouraged. 
and there did not lack prophets who 
predicted an evil state of things that 
would surpass the evils of slavery. 
About this time Lewis Adams, a 
shrewd colored man, who had lived all 
his life in Tuskegee and during slav- 
ery had been taught 
the trades of tinner 
and shoemaker, and 
who had built up a 
first-class hardware 
store along with 
shoemaking, was 
approached by a 
candidate for the 
legislature with 
propositions to 
swing the Negro 
vote. An agreement 
was finally reached, 
and the Negroes 
supported the can- 
didate on the 
understanding that 
a sufficient sum of 
money was to be 
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open a “college.” 
two thousand dollars was secured from 
the state treasury, and three trustees 
were appointed, two white and one 
colored, two of whom have been trus- 
tees ever since, — George W. Camp- 
bell and Lewis Adams. These were 
the men who wrote to General Arm- 
strong and secured Booker Washing- 
ton for the purpose of starting a “col- 
lege.” 

But this Negro Joshua began to 
teach and preach that industrial edu- 
cation was the road to salvation. If 
making bricks produced men and 
hammering iron wrought out charac- 
ter, why had the cultivation of cotton 
not harvested liberty? Thus superfi- 
cially reasoned many on the proposi- 
tion of industrial education. Others 
claimed that the 
struggle of the 
freedmen was one 
of ignorance 
against education, 
and that whenever 
the Negro should 
demonstrate his 
ability in abstruse 
thought and be 
able to contest for 
henors in the pro- 
fessions and_ the 
fields of mental ac- 
tivity purely, other 
forms of prejudice 
would quickly fall 
away. Not many 
years ago | 
counted in the 
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city of Washington several scores of 
graduates from Negro colleges and 
universities. Most of these were 
holding positions as clerks in vari- 
ous departments of the government 
service. These clerkships had not 
only been won in competitive ex- 
amination, but frequently under try- 
ing ordeals of prejudice. It was a 
source of pride, and rightfully so, that 
young men only one generation from 
slavery could thus hold their own in 
competition with their white brothers. 
The question of the capability of the 
race under Civil Service was an- 
swered. But unfortunately while this 
question was being solved there were 
hundreds of communities in the South 
where the Negroes were being driven 
to the wall, remaining in helpless 
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ignorance because of want of leader- 
ship. May we not as a race, for the 
past thirty years, have devoted too 
much of our effort and ambition in the 
direction of proving our equality by 
competing for places which have hith- 
erto been forbidden us, rather than 


hending our energies to hold the posi- 
tions which slavery left to us and 
building up these occupations as a 
prime condition for conquering other 
fields of labor? This was the gospel of 
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the new leader. Principal Washing- 
ton had not only mastered the lessons 
at Hampton, but carried the same to 
their full and legitimate conclusions. 
What was an educational method was 
developed into “a platform on which 
the whites of the South and the blacks 
can stand with full justice to each 
race.” 

On the Fourth of July, 1881, thirty 
crude boys and girls and their one 
teacher gathered into a church and 
cabin to organize the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute. It was 
an appropriate coincidence that this 
new declaration of industrial inde- 
pendence should have had its realiza- 
tion inaugurated on such a day. The 
first students were mainly from Tus- 
kegee village; but as the school has 
become known about one thousand 
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students are now enrolled from 
twenty-two states, including Califor- 
nia, and four hundred have been de- 
nied admission during the present 
year. The average age is eighteen and 
a half years, none being admitted 
under fourteen. Some are able to pay 
all their expenses; most of them pay a 
portion and work out the remainder. 
Instead of there being any disinclina- 
tion to work, the difficulty is to supply 
work for all who clamor for it. 


THE ;CHAPEL. 


During the first year two hundred 
acres of the present campus were pur- 
chased and the erection of Porter Hall 
was at once commenced. The com- 
pletion of this first building was the 
greatest event in the history of the 
school. This lone building answered 
for dormitory, class-rooms, office, din- 
ing-room, laundry and kitchen. The 
fare was very plain. A long table with 
oilcloth cover, cheap iron knives and 
forks, and the cheapest crockery cups 
and dishes were the proud possessions 
of this pioneer group of students and 
teachers. When the treasury was 
empty and there was need of fuel, the 
students would sally forth into the 
woods with axes and keep the wagons 
busy without any promise of pay. 
After that first building, others sprang 
up in rapid succession, not without 
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hard struggle, but with more confi- 
dence. Alabama Hall, the second 
building, was begun with more preten- 
tious plans. A brick-yard was started 
and, a sufficient quantity of bricks hav- 
ing been manufactured by the stu- 
dents, the building was slowly erected 
by them; and not a lad but felt his 
spurs as the capstone was placed and 
the building was pointed out to visi- 
tors as a three-story structure erected 
by Negro boys. Altogether thirty- 
seven buildings have been erected 
during the sixteen vears of the school’s 
history. The two hundred acres of the 
original campus have been supple- 
mented by gift and purchase till there 
is now a total of two thousand four 
hundred and sixty acres belonging to 
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that the successful establishment of the 
school during the first five or six years 
was due more to Miss Davidson than 
to himself. During the organization 
of the school and in all matters of dis- 
cipline she was the one to bring order 
out of every difficulty. When the last 
effort had apparently been exhausted 
and it seemed that things must stop, 
she was the one to find a way out. 
Not only was this true at the school, 
but when a campaign for money had 
ended unsuccessfully, she would hie 
away North — and money was sure to 
be found. 

Miss Davidson was teaching among 
her people near Memphis, Tennessee, 
when the yellow fever drove her away. 
She went to Hampton, entered the 
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the Institute. If in one solid tract it 
would give a campus of nearly four 
square miles. But Marshall Farm, the 
principal tract used for cultivation, is 
five miles distant, and Neshika Farm is 
ten miles away, while one farm is in 
Louisiana. 

The Tuskegee Institute was not 
open a month before an additional 
teacher was necessary, and Miss Olivia 
A. Davidson became assistant princi- 
pal. Mr. Washington always declares 


senior class and graduated the follow- 
ing spring. Through friends she was 
able to enter the Normal School at 
Framingham, Massachusetts, and 
graduated in the summer of 1881; and 
when an assistant at Tuskegee was 
called for, she accepted the work. Her 
enthusiasm had won the admiration of 
her schoolmates, and from them she 
received much assistance for her 
school in after years. In 1884 she 
became Mrs. Booker T. Washington, 
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THE TUSKEGEE 
and two wide-awake boys were born to 
them. After four years of married life 
she succumbed to the overtaxing 
duties of mother and assistant princi- 
pal of the school, and her ashes were 
laid to rest upon the school grounds 
amid the tears of teachers and stu- 
lents. “Her words of caution, advice, 
sympathy and encouragement were 
given with a judgment that rarely 
made an error. Her life here has been 
so full of deeds, lessons and sugges- 
tions that she will live on to bless and 
help the institution which she founded 
as long as it is a seat of learning.” So 
reads the epitaph by her bereaved hus- 
band. 

At the opening of the second year 
two more teachers were needed, and 
Warren Logan and John H. Washing- 
ton, the brother of the principal, both 
graduates of Hampton, accepted the 
work. Mr. Logan taught several 
classes, kept books, led the 
choir and managed the 
printing office, while Mr. 
Washington took charge 
of all industrial work. 

These two men have been 
irom the beginning very 
important forces in the 
school management. As 
treasurer and superintend- 
ent of industries their responsibilities 
are heavy, and how much credit they 
deserve will not be fully known till the 
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necessity arises some day to fill their 
places. They, with James N. Callo- 
way, a graduate of Fisk University, 
who is the business agent and the man- 
ager of Marshall Farm, constitute the 
linance Committee of the Institute, a 
sort of cabinet for the principal. There 
are now eighty-one instructors in the 
academic and industrial departments. 

The course of study at Tuskegee is 
as practical as possible. The students 
who come are miserably deficient in 
the use of English, and in hundreds of 
cases know nothing at all about Eng- 
lish grammar. Hence, in reading, 
spelling, grammar and _ language 
classes vigorous effort is made to open 
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up an understanding of good English. 
The students are more apt in arith- 
metic as a rule than in other studies. 
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Perhaps the industrial system explains 
this. Geography and history are given 
as thoroughly as possible. Then with 
three months in physiology, civics, 
composition, bookkeeping and _politi- 
cal economy, six months in physics, 
algebra, geometry and chemistry, and 
nine months in the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching, the student is gradu- 
ated, the full course covering seven 
years. No attempt is made to teach 
any classical or foreign language, but 
special emphasis is placed upon physi- 
cal sciences. 

To discipline carefully a thousand 
students is always a task; and when 
the necessity is added of assuming re- 
sponsibilities of training that are 
largely parental, involving systematic 
regulations for bathing, eating, sleep- 
ing, the use of the tooth-brush and 
general tidiness 
and care for 
health, the work 
is immeasurably 
greater. Military 
uniforms, drills 
and the discipline 
of the simple tac- 
tics have been 
found of great 
benefit to the stu- 
dents. Regular 
companies and 
battalions are or- 
ganized, and a 
commandant  ex- 
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ercises strict con- 
trol. From the ris- 
ing bell at 5.40 
A. M. tillthe bugle 
taps at 9.30 P. M., 
there are duties as- 
signed, with short 
intermissions for 
play. The use of 
intoxicants or nar- 
cotics is forbidden, 
and the violator of 
the rule is sent 
home. In the Par- 
ker Model Home 
girls of the senior 
class are taught 
practical housekeeping. 

While the institution is strictly un- 
denominational, there being repre- 
sented in the board of trustees and the 
faculty several of the leading denomi- 
nations, the effort has always been to 
make it thoroughly and_ earnestly 
Christian. Not only is there a regular 
church service, but through various 
societies corresponding to those or- 
ganized in churches a live Christian 
spirit is to be observed at all times. 

There are now carried on the follow- 
ing industrial departments: agricul- 
ture, horticulture, carpentry, black- 


smithing, wheelwrighting, printing, 


painting, plumbing, foundry and ma- 
chinery, shoe-making, brick-masonry, 
plastering, brick-making, saw mill, tin- 
ning, harness-making, tailoring, plain 
sewing, dressmaking, millinery, cook- 
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ing, laundry, nurse training, house- 
keeping and mechanical drawing. 
Aside from the indirect influences, 
there are two prime objects in carry- 
ing on each one of these industries, — 
to furnish opportunity for poor but 
worthy students to work out a portion 
or all of their expenses in school, and 
to train young men and women so that 
they may become skilled leaders in the 
communities in which they go. The 


student who presents himself for ad- 
mission to one of the Southern schools 
brings with him an average of consid- 
erably less than twenty-five dollars. 
Were he required to pay cash for ex- 
penses, this amount would enable him 
to remain in school two or three 
months only; hence the necessity of 
extending the opportunity for such a 
student to supplement his cash in some 
way in order that he may remain in 
school long enough to do him some 
good. The Tuskegee method is to ex- 
tend this opportunity in the way of 
for work which has an eco- 
nomic value to the institution, and 
while doing this to accomplish the ad- 
ditional purpose of training young 
men and women in the directions rep- 
resented in our twenty-six industries. 

But are there not peculiar phases 
characterizing our present condition 
as a people? Have we not a problem 
more or less distinct from that of other 
races? In the first place, the habit of 
dependence still remains as a result of 
slavery; and in consequence of this 
there is a species of thriftlessness,—not 
laziness, but disregard for the acquisi- 
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tion of property. It is also true that 
at least three-fourths of the race is en- 
gaged in agriculture, and as they do 
not as a rule own the land, there is the 
necessity of inducing them to become 
owners as a prime condition for inde- 
pendent moral life such as we hope to 
develop in our schools. In _ other 
words, moral and religious life must 
have an industrial foundation for 
growth. Emancipation brought to the 
Negro freedom of body, but not of 
soul. The terrible curse of human 
slavery could not be eradicated by a 
proclamation. Not only did slavery 
fail to school the race for freedom, but 
as a prime condition for its own con- 
tinuance it was necessary to stifle the 
signs of budding manhood wherever 
it was manifested, — and the sponsors 
of the system met this condition with 
a vim. Hence there was a premium 
upon those who took no thought of the 
morrow. The results of two hundred 
and fifty years of this demoralizing 
work cannot be eradicated in a day, 
but must be met by the persistent ef- 
fort of those anxious to do the most 
for the race. How the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute is effecting results may be seen in 
the following example. 

A friend desiring to aid the race to 
get upon its feet, gave to Tuskegee 
Institute fifteen thousand dollars for 
the erection of a chapel. The design 


of the building was made in our own 
architectural and mechanical drawing- 
room, the one million two hundred 
thousand bricks were manufactured 
and put into the wall by. our own boys, 
the wood for floors, windows, doors, 
etc., was cut from our own land, 
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sawed in our own mill, prepared in our 
carpenter shop, and built into the 
structure by our own black boys. In 
the same way these have done the plas- 
tering, painting, tinning, slating and 
everything that enters into the 
construction of this chapel. While 
the boys were doing this, the girls 
were making, mending and laun- 
dering clothing, and cooking, so 
that the completion of this build- 
ing has meant the expenditure of 
about fifteen thousand dollars in 
wages to ambitious young men 
and women anxious to supplement 
the cash they were able to bring 
with them so as to remain in 
school during the nine months; 
for during all the work on such a 
building each student spends a 
portion of his time in the class- 
room and a portion at work. In 
the second place, as we have a skilled 
instructor in charge of each of the in- 
dustries represented, who looks care- 
fully not only to exact construction 
but at the same time takes every op- 
portunity to give instruction upon the 
principles and science of good work, 
a large number of students have re- 
ceived an education of the hand which 
has prepared them for various kinds 
of skilled labor and industrial leader- 
ship. In the third place, we have a 
large building for permanent use. 
Fourthly, the construction of such a 
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building side by side with class-room 
work, the rapid interchange of spell- 
ing-book and saw, grammar and ham- 
mer, reader and lathe, history and hoe, 
has a tendency to do away with the 
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prejudice against manual labor as not 
being as honorable as professional life. 
As a sort of corollary it may be ob- 
served that the presence of such a 
building completely constructed by the 
student themselves is an inspiration to 
a race of consumers to aspire more 
largely to the higher field of produc- 
tion. In this way more than thirty of 
our buildings have been erected, and 
much of our plant in the way of fences, 
wagons, harness, plows, carts and ma- 
chinery has been produced. At the 
same time we have supplied a large 
market with shoes, harness, wagons, 
ete., from our various de- 
partments. 

Agricultural work, how- 
ever, receives the greatest 
emphasis, for it is recog- 
nized that, inasmuch as this 
is the almost universal oc- 
cupation of the race, our 
duty is to fit leaders for it. 
During the present season 
there are six hundred and 
fifty acres under cultivation, 
of which two hundred and 
twenty-five acres are in 
corn, seventy acres in mo- 
lasses cane, fifty acres in 
sweet potatoes, one hun- 
dred acres in “cow” peas. 
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thirty acres in truck garden and 
one hundred and seventy-five acres 
in miscellaneous crops. Fifty acres 
of our grounds are now set out 
in grape vines and fruit trees, — 
peach, pear, apple, etc. In view of the 
nature of the soil in many parts of 
Alabama, it is necessary to resort to 
some mechanical means to preserve 
the hillsides. It has been found that 
by terracing them their productiveness 
is increased many times and the task 
of fertilizing is rendered much easier. 
There is a total of two hundred and 
sixty-five head of horses, mules, oxen, 
cows, calves, hogs and sheep. Stock 
raising has not been 
attempted except on 
a small scale, but the 
school owns a blood- 
ed stallion through 
which the stock of the 
neighborhood is be- 
ing improved. The 
milch cows are of 
two or three distinct 
breeds,— Jerseys and 
Holstein predominat- 
ing. Two fine breeds 
of hogs, — Poland 
China and Berkshire. 

are kept up, and 
many of the gradu- 
are organizing 
hog clubs and order- 
ing a blooded hog 
from Tuskegee to im- 
prove the hogs of 
their communities. A man who has 
spent a number of vears in special 
study of agricultural science, princi- 
ples and methods, is at the head 
of instructing in this department. 
His method is first to get the stu- 
dents to observe closely the natu- 
ral conditions of soil, drainage, cli- 
mate and crops that are being grown 
by experienced farmers, then to see 
if by application of any simple helps 
the same crops may be improved at 
a financial advantage, and lastly to 
sec if through experiments other crops 
may be introduced. Of course it is 
understood that the success which one 


ates 
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graduate may have in his neighbor- 
hood may not necessarily be looked 
for in every other; but if each can be 
impressed that there is something to 
be gained by close observation and 
constant experiment, we have the 
qualifications of a good farmer. In 
addition to this work among the stu- 
dents upon the grounds, our agricul- 
turist makes trips two or three times a 
week to various communities in the 
region for many miles around. The 
farmers collect in schoolhouses and 
churches, and talks are given upon the 
proper kinds of manures to apply, the 
proper times, the proper care and har- 
vesting of the crops, 
feeding of all kinds of 
live stock, how to 
purchase land, etc. 

Under the jurisdic- 
tion of the agricultu- 
ral department, the 
dairy is managed 
upon scientific princi- 
ples. With simple 
machinery, separa- 
tors, testers, etc., the 
product is a first-class 
butter. The gradu- 
ates from this depart- 
ment are much in de- 
mand. 

The truck garden 
now constitutes one 
of the chief features 
of the agricultural de- 
partment from a prac- 
tical standpoint. The school is too far 
south to need much in the way of hot- 
houses, but about one hundred yards 
of glass roof serve to produce radishes 
and lettuce in January and to start 
other crops with the first signs of 
spring. From this source the board- 
ing department receives a large supply 
of food. 

It has always been the effort of Tus- 
kegee to extend its influence to the 
masses directly as far as possible. To 
this end the Commencement exercises 
have always been made as attractive 
as possible as well as instructive. The 
people have always flocked in great 
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numbers to these exercises and have 
been given the utmost freedom to go 
through the class-rooms, shops, halls, 
etc., so as to get impressions to take 
home with them. At such times the 


products of farm and shop are dis- 
played on every hand, and with the 
speeches of prominent orators, and 
orations and essays of graduates, the 
day is the greatest of all the year to 
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thousands who come. In recent years 
another great occasion has arisen, the 
Tuskegee Negro Farmers’ Confer- 
ence. The last week in February is 
the usual time of this gathering, and 
it is now rivaling Commencement in 
popularity. When it was first organ- 
ized, invitations were sent out to about 
seventy-five farmers to come to Tus- 
kegee and talk over the hindrances to 
their progress. In response, about 
four hundred came, and the result was 
a revelation. It had not been sup- 
posed that so many practical ideas and 
methods could be found, and when the 
day was over all dispersed resolving to 
put to test the suggestions set forth. 
Simple plans and pictures of neat two 
or three-room cottages, that could be 
erected at small expense, to take the 
place of the wrecks of log cabins, were 
distributed, and at the close of the 
meeting a set of declarations, as fol- 
lows, was unanimously adopted: 

“1. The seriousness of our condition 


lies in that, in the states where the colored 
people are most numerous, at least 90 per 
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cent of them are in the country, they ar¢ 
difficult to reach, and but little is being 
done for them. Their industrial, educa 
tional and moral condition is slowly im 
proving, but among the masses there is 
still a great amount of poverty and ig 
norance and much need of moral and 
religious training. 

“2. We urge all to buy land and to 
cultivate it thoroughly; to raise more food 
supplies; to build houses with more than 
one room; to tax themselves to build bet- 
ter school-houses, and to extend the term 
to at least six months; to give more at 
tention to the character of our leaders. 
especially ministers and teachers; to keep 
out of debt; to avoid lawsuits; to treat our 
women better, and that conferences sim 
ilar in aim to this one be held in every 
community where practicable. 

“3. More can be accomplished by going 
forward than by complaining. With all 
our advantages, nowhere is there afforded 
us such business opportunities as are af 
forded in the South. We would discour- 
age the emigration agent. Seli-respect 
will bring us many rights now denied us 
Crime among us decreases as property in- 
creases.” 

These conferences have been re- 
peated annually, with increased inter- 
est among farmers and with larger at- 
tendance from visitors from all parts 
of the country. Instead of being mere 
auditors, the farmers on this day are 
the speakers; and many are the crude 
chunks of common sense dropped in 
these meetings. The dav following 


TAKING: A REST. 

each Farmers’ Conference, there is 
now held a Workers’ Conference, con- 
sisting of those engaged in the work of 
educating the colored people. Usually 
discussion is confined to points 
brought out the day before, and the 
testimony is usually one of rejoicing 
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at a new vision of truth. About thirty 
schools were represented at the last 
Conference, — among them Howard 
University, Hampton Institute, Fisk 
University, Atlanta University, the 
State Normal School, Talladega Col- 
lege, South Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, and many others. Two insti- 
tutions sent their senior classes, and 
many representatives of the press were 
on hand. 

\side from the direct influence of 
the Tuskegee Institute, there are indi- 
rect influences most important in re- 
sults. An instance of this is the Ko- 
waliga School. Thirty-five miles from 
Tuskegee is a settlement of colored 
people, who own among them several 
thousand acres of land. Through ob- 
servation of the work at Tuskegee, 
they decided to improve their school. 
Securing an active young man as 
teacher, they have under his leadership 
contributed money, materials and 
labor to erect a ten-room schoolhouse. 
3y perseverance they have in one year 
almost completed the structure. This 
they have done almost wholly by their 
own efforts and the assistance of the 
white people of the community. 

There is a sort of social settlement 
work carried on around Tuskegee that 
is playing an important part in reach- 
ing the people. Teachers go out and 
lecture in churches on improvement 
of morals and proper care in family 
management. But perhaps the most 
important work of this kind is carried 
on under direction of Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington. Mrs. Washington, a 
graduate of Fisk University and lady 
principal of Tuskegee Institute till her 
marriage in October, 1892, is a woman 
of strong influence. As president of 
the National Association of Colored 
\Vomen, she has held a sympathetic 
touch with the women of her race in 
every state. It is, however, in the Tus- 
“Tlome” that her thought and 

are most largely concentrated. 

not only finds time along with her 
family duties to carry on a correspond- 
ence with those who contribute schol- 
rsl to the school, but in addition 
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is foremost in the social settlement 
work of the vicinity. Fér special work 
among the women who come to town 
on Saturdays with their husbands, two 
rooms over a store have been rented. 
Two or three lady teachers and a few 
of the girl students assist in making 
these rooms very helpful to the old 
women and girls. In one a cooking- 
school is carried on, and in the other a 
model room is fitted up. Bureau and 
washstand have been constructed out 
of dry-goods boxes and covered with 
a cheap cloth to make them ornamen- 
tal. Sewing lessons are given and reg- 
ular talks on domestic subjects. The 
work has now been carried from Tus- 
kegee to a plantation several miles 
from Tuskegee. The planter has given 
the use of two cabins, one of which is 
fitted up as a model cabin, with sim- 
ple, inexpensive material, and the 
other is used as a school-room. In 
these and other ways a crusade of so- 
cial settlement work is being vigor- 
ously pushed. 

Another helpful influence at work 
is the “Dizer Fund.” This fund, estab- 
lished by a philanthropic gentleman 
and his wife, of Boston, for the pur- 
pose of helping the race to establish 
homes, amounts to six thousand five 
hundred dollars, and the Tuskegee 
Institute is trustee of its management. 
Loans are made at eight per cent in- 
terest (the income from this source 
going to the support of the Institute) 
to persons having land and wishing to 
erect cottages. Preference must be 
given to graduates and undergradu- 
ates of Tuskegee. Twenty persons 
have secured neat, comfortable homes 
in the short time of the existence of 
the fund. Each of the homes thus 
erected becomes an object lesson in 
the community, and it is difficult to 
estimate the far-reaching effect of such 
a fund. 

But after summing up the influences 
of the Tuskegee Institute and cata- 
loguing the visible results, is there not 
in the personality of Booker Wash- 
ington a success and power as influen- 
tial as the school itself? His life would 
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have been a success had he but shown 
the executive ability that has built up 
the Tuskegee Institute and superin- 
tended the duties of teachers and stu- 
dents. The large industrial plant is 
more difficult to handle than a factory 
with trained hands. Whatever may be 
true of colleges, universities and aca- 
demic schools, the industrial school 
must have.a strong head. But the 
greatest strain on the principal of Tus- 
kegee has been the raising of money 
to meet expenses. About half of his 
time has been used in tramping from 
state to state and from door to door, 
begging funds. His surviving under 
this strain is believed by many to be 
only a question of time. As the school 
grows, the sum necessary to raise in- 
creases, amounting this year to about 
sixty-five thousand dollars. The fol- 


lowing is a statement for 1895-96: 


Receipts, $90,000, as follows:— 
Individuals and organizations... 
Slater Fund 
Peabody Fund 
State of Alabama 
Other sources 

Expenditures, annual current expenses, 
$60,000, as follows:— 

Salaries of eighty-one teachers 

Food supplies...: 

Miscellaticous 1t€iS.....0.0cc0cccccee 

POMOC! PEMONBE 6 5.:6:0.5.0100d50904000% 

Extra expense. new buildings, im- 
provement of plant, etc 


. ..$63.000 
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Fifty dollars pays for the education 
of one student for one year. Two hun- 
dred dollars enables a student to com- 
plete the course. One thousand dol- 
lars creates a permanent scholarship, 
paying for the education of one stu- 
dent for all time. 

The demand upon Mr. Washington 
in this later time for speeches has 
been so large that he finds it an im- 
mense labor to prepare them. Al- 
though a ready, off-hand speaker, he 
carefully prepares all addresses. His 
speech at the Atlanta Exposition was 
most warmly received throughout the 
country. President Cleveland wrote: 
“T think the Exposition would be fully 
justified if it had not done more than 
furnish the opportunity for its deliv- 
ery.” When, a few months later, Har- 
vard University conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts, 
his speech of acceptance was thought 
by many to have been one of the most 
impressive ever heard at Harvard 
forum. No less impressive was his 
recent address in Boston at the dedica- 
tion of the Shaw Memorial. Eloquent, 
earnest, modest, simple, devoted and 
practical, his thought always on the 
central need, Booker Washington, in 
all that he says and all that he does, is 
proving himself the most conspicuous 
and the wisest servant of his race. 
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By Mary E. Starbuck. 


HERE she is; how 

gently and = grace- 

fully she moves 

about the room! 

Now she has drawn 

the curtains, and I 

might as well light 

up and go over those accounts, for I 
can't see her shadow on this thick 
stuff that she has had at the windows 
this winter. I wonder if she ever 
thought of that. No, of course not. 
She doesn’t know how many hours 
I spend here in the dusk waiting 
for the chance to see her if she 
happens to light the lamp _ before 
she draws the shades. I suppose she 
doesn’t think of me at all now, not 
even unkindly, in spite of my harsh- 
ness and my desertion of her. She is 
She 


too good and sweet and patient. 
is only puzzled, but never resentful, 
when people are rough or unkind. She 
isn't like her father’s family,—least of 
all like him. 

I wonder if she has ever missed me 


in these years. We had been friends 
so long, and she was so used to com- 
ing to me for counsel when she was 
disturbed by anything, I suppose her 
multiplying interests must have crowd- 
ed me out long ago,—even if she 
wished to remember after that night. 
First, there were the preparations for 
the marriage; and then so many sorts 
of merry-makings among the young 
people and the endless relatives; then 
the sheep-shearing, which was finer 
than ever before; and at last they took 
that long journey to New Hampshire 
to visit some of the colonists from the 
Island, who wanted to see Drusilla. 
When they came back there was all the 
excitement of furnishing the house 
where she should live while Louis was 
away; and shortly after the Rose sailed 
her boy was born. They say that a 
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baby is very absorbing to a woman. 
She hasn’t had time to think back- 
ward, even if she wished to,—and that 
isn’t likely. 

It is nearly four years,—and the 
Rose must be coming home. There 
have been no letters for six months, 
but the owners expect news soon, the 
last probably before the Rose herself 
will fly the blue-white-and-blue at the 
back of the bar. Perhaps that is why 
I am so sad to-night. I had hoped 
never to feel this dreadful weight 
again; but the agitation of the sea 
does not cease when the storm stops. 
I wish that I could see her once quite 
alone and hear her speak and call my 
name in the old, gentle way before he 
comes. I feel somehow disheartened, 
and my mind seems going over the old 
ground. Perhaps it is only because I 
am tired and so can’t drive away the 
pictures of a struggle that is over for- 
ever. Yet I can’t help asking myself 
if I really can bear to stay right on 
here after he comes back. I know 
that I shall, —that is settled; but to- 
night memories keep pressing in of 
that first year, and my heart almost 
fails me. Yes, it may be because I am 
so tired. 

Once only before he went away I 
saw them together. She was quite 
close to me —and I did not speak. 
How could I? I had burned my 
bridges recklessly, and between us 
there was a chasm never to be crossed. 
As I turned the corner that sunny 
afternoon and saw them coming to- 
gether down the long, narrow street, 
my first impulse was to go back; but 
they had seen me, and it was too late; 
—-so I stood still with my head bowed 
and waited as if for a funeral proces- 
sion to pass. I saw plainly enough, 
however, that she looked at me, with 
that delicate, proud poise of the chin, 
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yet with a beseeching look in her 
beautiful eyes and the little quiver of 
the lip that I know so well. I think 
her father is responsible for that pa- 
thetic expression of her mouth. Louis 
looked straight ahead, his face tense 
and pale, and his heavy jaw set. I 
hated him then, as I had hated him 
almost ever since that stormy March 
night when she chose between us. 

I didn’t hate him at all at first; that 
is queer. Perhaps it was because I 
couldn’t feel anything for a while. 
When I began to come to life, I found 
in my heart a burning hatred that I 
had never suspected. I don’t feel it 
now. Something has happened, — 
I don’t know what,—but suddenly I 
stopped hating him, and there came 
for him instead a feeling that was al- 
most friendly, only it wasn’t the old 
boyish liking that I used to have; but 
I think it is truer and will last. I 
had tried long before to stop hating 
him; indeed I had tried ever since he 
went away,—for when he was out of 
my sight I was able to think more 


calmly and to reason a little, and I saw 
that, though the old friendship was 
over, there was no need for us to be 
enemies and we need not cherish hard 
feelings, but be ready to do each other 
a good turn if the time for it ever 


came. I saw, too, that Louis must 
have been astounded and then full of 
anger at my threat. I have been as- 
tonished and alarmed at it since my- 
self; I am sure I don’t know why I 
said such a fearful thing. 

I had always,—indeed, I think we 
both had wished Drusilla to choose 
deliberately. Neither of us would 
have taken unfair advantage of the 
other. I shouldn’t have thought of 
presuming on my claims as Drusilla’s 
earliest friend and trusted protector, as 
perhaps I might, nor upon my distant 
connection with her mother’s family. 
At last she chose, and he was the 
lucky man. I would at least be just 
and bear him no grudge, and perhaps 
when I should be old I might feel 
something nearer cordiality—but not 
yet; I must get used to it all—slowly, 
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as is my way. It was a deep hurt; but 
it wasn't anybody’s fault,—that was 
something to be thankful for. 

So I reasoned,—but though I got it 
all straightened out in my mind, | 
couldn’t seem to feel just right in my 
heart. Just to be passive and not to 
hate was after all no solution,—it was 
only begging the question. So I kept 
on, tossed about in my mind like a 
buoy that has snapped its anchor- 
chain. Sometimes | was tempted to 
wonder whether Drusilla had in the 
end chosen so deliberately. She was 
so young and so sensitive, and it was 
such an unheard-of situation for a del- 
icate woman,—hardly more than a 
girl indeed! She had such an abject 
terror of her father! There was no 
room in her for any other feeling 
toward him, though she tried,—poor 
dear,—to love him, and always obeyed 
him without protest, however unrea- 
sonable his demands. 

That night he was inafury. It was 
partly the fault of the long, hard win- 
ter, which had made his rheumatism 
so much worse; and owing to the mis- 
management of his foreman he had 
lost an unusually large number of 
sheep during the season; and one 
thing and another had happened to 
annoy him, until he was wrought up 
to a very excitable condition. That 
day he had tried to find out how mat- 
ters stood with Drusilla and us. Im- 
agine the torture of it for her! His 
failure to obtain any satisfaction from 
her irritated him. He was usually 
irritated in dealing with her, for he had 
never understood her. I think that he 
sometimes almost hated her just for 
that. He somehow stood a little bit in 
awe of her, she was inscrutable to him, 
and he had a vague feeling that she de- 
fied him, when really he was baffled 
by her perfect simplicity. He never 
felt quite the master with her until he 
had the sort of courage that anger 
gives; then he was brutal enough, and 
then it was Drusilla who didn’t under- 
stand. 

As for us, it was quite plain to b 
seen how matters stood with us. I had 
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hung about her devotedly ever since 
we had trudged down New Dollar 
Lane together, when she was hardly 
more than a baby. With our little 
rattan lunch baskets on one arm, my 
green baize book-bag slung over my 
shoulder, and Drusilla’s confiding lit- 
tle hand in mine, I used to swing along 
as happy as a king and with a much 
ereater sense of responsibility, I’m 
sure, until I had left Drusilla safe at 
Deborah Green’s cent-school, when I 
went on to Catherine Bassett’s “Pri- 
mary,’ —for I was five years older than 
Drusilla. 

After I had finished the High 
School course and was a clerk in the 
Custom House, and Drusilla was lead- 
ing her class at Friend Dorcas Gayer’s 
Seminary and almost ready for “grad- 
uation”—though they didn’t call it by 
that name—Louis Acker came to the 
[sland. Captain Sandsbury brought 
him home when the old Hero came 
back from her last voyage. The Cap- 


tain said that he had picked up Louis, 
the captain and first mate in an open 


boat, and just in the nick of time, too, 
for they had been for three days with- 
out food or water; one sailor had died 
from exposure. So far as they knew 
they were the only survivors from an 
English ship bound to Liverpool from 
St. Helena, where Louis was born. 
The ship had sprung a leak two days 
out, during a terrible storm, and then 
a fire suddenly broke out, which they 
found must have been smoldering for 
several days. There was nothing to 
do but take to the boats, which were 
lowered with all speed; but they were 
swamped almost as soon as launched. 
Louis’s father and mother were swept 
away before his eyes by the sea which 
broke over the boat just as he was be- 
ing lowered into it. He finally got 
away in the Captain’s boat, the last to 
leave the ship,—and fate and Captain 
Sandsbury brought him to us; and 
here he seemed contented to stay. 
Louis said that his father was English, 
that he had just sold out his business 
at St. Helena and was taking his wife 
and son home to England, where he 
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proposed to spend the rest of his life; 
but Louis seemed to feel no drawing 
for his English relatives whom he had 
never seen, and so he decided to stay 
and take his chance in America, 
though it had happened that he had 
been landed upon the one part of the 
new world, which was still only a bit 
of transplanted England, as yet but 
slightly modified by the new condi- 
tions. It was owing perhaps to his 
English blood that he took so readily 
to our ways; and in a very short time, 
so far as his daily life went, he might 
have been one of us. 

He had with him a packet of papers 
which would prove his identity in 
England. They had been given him 
as they left St. Helena by his father, 
who with an apparent premonition of 
what was to come had begged him to 
keep them always about his person 
until they should arrive in England. 
He had, too, some money, a good deal 
of it, in fact, sewed into a canvas belt 
such as sailors sometimes wear in case 
of accident,—though my father’s, I re- 
member, eight inches wide and thick 
with twenty-dollar gold-pieces sewed 
between the two canvases, would have 
sunk the ablest swimmer in smooth 
water in about four minutes. 

When Louis first came he was about 
twenty, and a handsome fellow, too,— 
tall and strong, but lithe and quick in 
his motions and having about him a 
mysterious something entirely differ- 
ent from the rest of us. He had black, 
curly hair and a brilliant color in his 
dark cheeks, and large, black eyes, 
usually half closed by the thick lids, 
while our Island eyes are open and 
frank. Once in a while Louis opened 
his wide, and then pupil and iris 
scemed all one color, a curious, murky 
black, with a sort of red light lurking 
somewhere. I never liked that red 
light. He and I became comrades at 
once, for there was a fascination about 
him to which I yielded an instant sub- 
mission; but so far as that went, almost 
everyone else did the same, especially 
the girls though I used to think that 
Drusilla rather avoided him; but that 
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only seemed to spur him on, and pretty 
soon I decided that Drusilla was the 
chief cause of his contentment in this 
strange land, a far-off fragment of the 
world. 

She was the most beautiful girl on 
the Island, as she is now the most 
beautiful woman, and she was the most 
beloved, too. I never knew anyone 
to dislike Drusilla, except her own 
father in his bad moods; but he never 
liked anything right along but his own 
tyrannical way. 

About two years after Louis came 
we went on a short whaling voyage 
together with Uncle Jephtha Gardner in 
his ship the /slander. We were unusu- 
ally lucky, and came home in two 
years with a full cargo. That was 
enough for me. I didn’t take to a 
sea-faring life like most of my kin. 
But Louis seemed to revel in the 
roughness and excitement; indeed, it 
was his coaxing that had persuaded 
me to try it for once. It was rather 


queer that in talking over the people 


at home we never mentioned Dru- 
silla’s name, though I suppose she was 
rarely out of our thoughts; I can 
speak with certainty for myself. 

If it had not been evident before we 
went on this voyage, it was conceded 
by everyone soon after our return that 
Drusilla would marry one of us; grad- 
ually her other lovers drew off and left 
the coast clear for us two. Probably I 
had the sympathy of the town, in spite 
of Louis’s popularity; for we are a 
clannish set, and deep down in our 
hearts is a jealous distrust of a for- 
eigner, however admirable or likable 
he may appear to be, and more espe- 
cially when, as in the case of Louis 
Acker, he comes from a doubtful re- 
gion like St. Helena. 

So things went on smoothly. I 
liked and trusted Louis, and I think 
that he liked and trusted me. Of 
course we knew that she couldn’t 
marry both of us; but farther than that 
or more definitely I don’t suppose 
either of us cared or, possibly, dared 
to look. She was still so young, and 
we were all so happy, we could wait. 
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And then the crisis came. At first 
after the trouble fell upon me, there 
was a rigid, stony condition, and pres- 
ently there was something worse, a 
helplessness and hopelessness like that 
of a paralytic, and then, worst of all, 
this awful hatred for Louis. I wres- 
tled with it, but in vain. I could 
hardly think of anything else; but I 
tried, oh, I did try, to overcome it. 

Sometimes along through the sec- 
ond winter I used to speak of the mat- 
ter to Cousin Simeon, one of the Over- 
seers of the Friends’ Meeting, of which 
I am a birthright member; for it was 
my great desire to look at things in the 
right light. I knew that somehow I 
had lost my bearings, and in my grief 
and confusion I turned to Cousin 
Simeon as one most likely to help me; 
for I had heard that in his early life 
many trials had befallen him, and that 
he had weathered them successfully 
nobody could doubt who looked into 
the strong old face and saw the light 
in the steadfast eyes. But it is hard to 
prescribe remedies for another’s woes, 
and he could only tell me that I must 
submit quietly since it was the will of 
God that I should be so afflicted. That 
didn’t do me much good, because [ 
had gone as far as that by myself, and 
besides I didn’t know which troubled 
me most, the loss of Drusilla or my 
hatred of Louis. I think the latter 
was in my mind most. 

It was one day towards spring,—I 
remember that I had heard the creak- 
ing notes of the first blackbird that 
morning. I remember, too, that I 
had seen Drusilla’s boy for the first 
time; he was about a year old then, 
and his grandmother had him in her 
arms, and she made me stop in the 
street and look at him. I know that 
Drusilla’s mother would have been 
glad if I could have been her son, and 
that was one reason why it was hard 
to stop and speak to the little boy; but 
I feel different now, and I like to think 
of her friendliness. Well, that even- 
ing I was looking over a trunk that 
had come to me from France just after 
Drusilla’s marriage; but I couldn’t at- 
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tend to anything then but my own in- 
ward tumult, so the trunk was put up 
in our garret, — and it was not until I 


was moving over here that I thought ~ 


of it again. It had belonged to my 
Uncle Reuben, who was in the mer- 
chant service. When he arrived at 
Havre on his last voyage, he became 
seriously ill, and died there, and this 
trunk was sent to me according to his 
request. It had all sorts of things in 
it; but I want just to speak of one that 
I found that night among his papers. 
It was a curiously bound little book 
with a cover of soft kid. It was 
printed in English, though the author’s 
name seemed French. My uncle’s 
name was inside, and another also, 
Marie Fidéle; and the date under these 
two names was many years ago when 
my uncle first began to make voyages 
to Havre. Afterwards I showed the 
book to Cousin Simeon, who said that 
he didn’t know much about it, except 
that it was a Roman Catholic book, as 
indeed anybody might see by the pop- 
ish ornaments on the cover. There 


was a gilt cross and some letters and 


queer designs in the corners. He 
hardly thought that it would do me 
any good to read it, especially since it 
had evidently belonged to a French- 
woman; he had always understood 
that most of them were very wicked, 
and if not they were at least very friv- 
olous and worldly. He said that he 
was surprised that my uncle should 
have had any dealings with such a 
daughter of Babylon, for he was a man 
of great probity; and in any case it 
seemed strange that Uncle Reuben 
had never mentioned the matter to 
him. Perhaps he had done some ser- 
vice for the poor thing, and could not 
refuse a gift prompted by gratitude; 
and then Cousin Simeon observed 
thoughtfully that Uncle Reuben never 
said much about his various benefac- 
tions. 

However, I did read the book; in 
fact, I had read a good deal of it be- 
fore I showed it to Cousin Simeon, 
for when I first opened it that spring 
night I found many marks and notes 
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on the margin that showed how care- 
fully Uncle Reuben had read it,—and 
I, too, knew and trusted his “probity.” 
I must say that if it is a Roman Cath- 
olic book it is wonderfully well suited 
to the needs of a Quaker heart. Now 
this is almost the first sentence that I 
read: “From Me hath this proceeded; 
this hath happened by My permission, 
that the thoughts of many hearts 
might be revealed.” I was somehow at- 
tracted by these words, which seemed 
to me like a sort of message, and I 
thought: Why, here is really a rea- 
son, a plain, practical reason for things 
happening; but I wondered why he 
didn’t add “and the thoughts of our 
own hearts most of all,”—for I was 
still brooding over that great discov- 
ery of mine and my inability to deal 
with it. Then, as the pages slipped 
through my fingers, again one line 
stood out distinctly from the rest: 
“Occasions do not make a man frail; 
they only show what he is.” 

It was in my heart, then, all the 
time — and I had not known. Life 
was very perplexing. I thought a 
long time that night, and I wondered 
if ever anybody before had been so 
astounded at a revelation of himself. 
I thought, too, of what I had learned 
of other hearts; for on looking back 
I could see how different people 
seemed to me from what they did be- 
fore,—and most of all Cousin Simeon. 
What a life-long, patient endurance, 
that had never apparently been con- 
sidered by himself, was shown me, as 
he had tried to comfort me by telling 
so simply of some of his own great 
straits! People had guessed at Cousin 
Simeon’s trials, but the extent of them 
was never suspected. How had he 
kept that sweet, affectionate nature, 
that in spite of myself had warmed and 
supported me through my struggles? 
Then I thought of the great surprise 
of Drusilla’s choice; for I found that it 
was a surprise after all! Was it 
strange to anybody else? What did 
that look mean on Louis’s face? Here 
I stopped, baffled. At any rate, I 
found much food for reflection and 
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much comfort in the little book, 
though it has never thrown any light 
on what I said to Louis that night. 
Lately it has seemed as if it must have 
happened ages ago, in another exist- 
ence almost; for I do not feel now that 
I am any part of what I was then. 
We had, for a most unusual circum- 
stance, gone to see Drusilla on the 
same night, and had knocked and been 
admitted by her father, one just after 
the other. I found Louis standing 
before the fire in the parlor. Our 
greetings were cordial, though tinged 
with a mutual surprise, and they were 
hardly over, with a casual reference to 
the howling storm outside, when the 
sitting-room door was flung open, and 
Drusilla’s father appeared, purple with 
rage, and dragging Drusilla by the 
wrist. She, poor, white lily, was 
hardly able to keep her footing, as she 
looked appealingly at each of us in 
turn. Before we could move a step 
her father roared: “I’m tired of this 
shilly-shally. Choose one of them 
and set the other 
done with this 


now,— no fooling, 


adrift! Let’s have 
Jezebel work!” 

Poor Drusilla! Could she have had 
any doubt about my feeling, that she 
looked at me, then dropped her eyes 
and seemed to hesitate, while her 
mother, wringing her hands, stood 
crying in the doorway: “Oh, don’t 
hurry the child, — she isn’t ready. 

“I’m ready!” shouted the old man, 
as he gave her a push that sent her 
towards Louis. 

Why did I not reach out my arms 
to her, as I longed to do,—and as 
Louis did? Would it have made any 
difference? Surely she knew that all 
the love a man could feel was mine for 
her. But she must choose with no 
urgency from me. As her oldest friend 
and devoted lover, I would have her 
choose freely. My heart was burst- 
ing, and I ceased to breathe; but I 
would not help her if to help was to 
influence her choice. Let her mak« 
that of her own will first. 

She took a step towards me, looked 
at me timidly, doubtfully; then, as | 


made no sign, she staggered across 
the room to Louis, who had dropped 
on his knees, his arms still extended 
and his great eyes wide and bright 
enough now, fixed on her as they had 
been since the door was flung open. 

I was right then! When she turned 
first to me it was only the old, girlish 
impulse of coming to me for comfort 
when her father raged. Her ques- 
tioning glance had only been for as- 
sent to what she was about to do. I 
was her good friend and guardian, but 
it was Louis that she loved. Yes, I 
was right, —I would go. 

Vaguely and blindly perceiving all 
this, I turned to go out quietly, though 
I knew that I had no words to say 
when I should pass them on my wayto 
the door. What stopped me in front 
of them then? Was it that look in 
Louis’s face, that glow of red light as 
his eyes met mine? What impelled 
me to say in a voice which even then 
sounded strange to my own ears: 
“Yes, she is yours, but only for a 
short time; for you shall die, — you 
shall die in your shoes, — and no tears 
shall fall over your grave!” Then I 
rushed out into the storm; and I knew 
nothing more until I found myself 
ploughing through the heavy sand of 
the dunes, with the booming of the 
surf in my ears, and saw the lights of 
the town two miles across the bleak 
commons. 

It was past midnight when I got 
home, my clothing stiff with sleet, 
though I don’t remember feeling any 
discomfort. Aunt Rachel never locked 
the doors, so I crept up to my room 
and soon fell into the heavy sleep of 
exhaustion. When I awoke it was to 
a blankness of mind and soul. I 
moved about as if asleep. I could not 
have told at any moment what I was 
doing or what I should do next; but I 
went to the office, and somehow man- 
aged to get through the duties of the 
day. I was again in the Custom 
Huse, — indeed, I myself was Collec- 
tor of the Port, with two clerks to 
help me. 

\fter a while my mind began to 
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vork again, but as if it were some- 
hing quite apart from me; and I 
sometimes watched myself as a para- 
lytic might watch the movements of a 
servant. This numbness of spirit 
asted a good deal longer, until per- 
iaps the violence of the shock wore off 
sufficiently for a reaction to set in; and 
vith that awakening came that intense 
nmity towards Louis and the struggle 
vith my own heart. 

The winter after the Rose sailed 
.unt Rachel died, and our house was 
closed, and I came to live with Cousin 
Lydia, who was good enough to offer 
me her spare chamber. I had thought 
of going to sea again; but the life is so 
distasteful to me, and Cousin Lydia 
urged her loneliness, and besides | 
had read in the little foreign book: 
‘By flight alone ye shall not over- 
come; but by patience and true humil- 
ity ye shall become stronger than all 
your enemies.” 

It has taken great patience, and | 
have surely learned humility, for the 
fight was a long one. I don’t know 
whether it has helped or hindered me 
to be so near her, — but I think it has 
helped. To be conscious of the near- 
ness of anything so good as she cannot 
fail to strengthen if we are honestly 
trying to be true. I have watched 
through every twilight until her 
shades were drawn, and then I have 
‘iten watched to see her shadow on 
the curtain. I have never spoken to 
er in all these years. I wonder what 
Louis will say when he hears that? 
Cousin Lydia told me that he didn’t 
ike the idea of leaving her in the same 
town with me, and wanted her te live 
in Boston; but Drusilla begged to stay 
ear her mother. She said that she 
knew she should never meet me, for 

could see for himself how I avoided 
ier and that I never joined now-a- 

vs in the merry-makings of the 
ning people. So she finally had her 

y. He had hoped to take her with 

im if the captain’s wife had gone; 
ut that plan fell through, I’m glad to 
say. Drusilla would never have lived 

‘ough a Cape Horn voyage. 
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I am as regular as the town clock 
about going to my office. Sundays 
after meeting I take a walk with Cous- 
in Simeon if it is pleasant; and if it 
isn’t, he comes here to take tea with 
us. Evenings, after Drusilla’s lamp is 
lighted, I read and think; and then 
when most people are abed I go for a 
walk on the cliff. It is good to be 
alone under the stars. 

It is strange how suddenly my evil 
spirit ceased to trouble me, and my 
hatred of Louis died away. Now 
that I think of it, it was just six months 
ago. It was Cousin Lydia’s birthday, 
and Cousin Simeon had come to sup- 
per and had brought her a tea-rose 
bush all in bloom. It was the day the 
report from the Rose and the letters 
had been brought by Captain Pink- 
ham of the Three Brothers. I had 
heard it all in the captain’s room, when 
I stopped on my way home to supper. 
I remember that I sat late that night 
looking into the fire after Cousin Sim- 
eon had gone, and wondering if I 
should have control enough by the 
time the Rose came home to meet 
Louis frankly, tell him that I wasn’t 
myself that night, and that I was glad 
of his luck in everything; when all at 
once I felt: Why, I shall not need 
control to say that. Of course I’m 
glad for Louis, glad that he can make 
Drusilla happy. He was one of my 
dearest friends. How has he failed 
me? We will be friends again, all 
three, as we used. Perhaps Drusilla 
does not need me now in her life; but 
I need her in mine, and I need not 
love her less, but more, on that ac- 
count. There is no law against loying 
anybody; indeed, we are bidden to love 
each other. It is only the selfishness 
that claims something in return that is 
harmful and forbidden. And again 
the Frenchwoman’s little book came 
into my mind: “For in whatever in- 
stance a person seeketh himself, there 
he falleth from love.” How clear it 
all was! It was just my. selfish wish 
to own Drusilla myself that had made 
all my misery. I had sought myself, 
and I had fallen from love! But I can 
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begin all over. I will love Drusilla 
and the boy and Louis, and we will 
take up the old friendship again, if 
they are willing, and the many inter- 
ests that we had in common. Surely 
Louis will trust me. So the vision of 
the future opened full of promise; and 
ever since then a cheerful serenity has 
filled my heart, disturbed only by mo- 
ments of doubt like to-night. 

I will not see Drusilla until Louis 
comes. I will see him first, and make 
him understand that I am the same 
and yet not at all the same old friend 
that he used to know and love. Sup- 
pose, though, when the trial comes, 
that I fail—that the hatred grows 
again? Well, I can but try. I know 
now what is right and true,—and if he 
comes and I am not ready, I will go 
away and stay until I am. 


* * * * * * 
The Pizarro came in this afternoon, 
and the Rose cannot be far behind. 
Captain Swain says that they might 
raise her from the tower at any min- 


ute. There’s Drusilla now up on the 
walk with a spy-glass! My heart be- 
gan to beat wildly when I met Captain 
Swain; but it quieted immediately, 
and I am almost as impatient as Dru- 
silla for the Rose’s blue-white-and- 
blue. 


* * * * * * 


The Rose was sighted this morning 
at daylight. I heard the town-crier as 
he stopped to pound on Drusilla’s 
door and shouted his news, and then 
ran on to tell the captain’s wife and 
get his dollar. As soon as breakfast, 
I stationed myself behind the blind to 
watch. It was Sunday, and I had 
nothing to call me out, and I could 
not go down to meet all sorts of peo- 
ple. My interest is with Louis alone. 
He was sent into my life; he shall stay 
if he will, and be made welcome,—but 
he must hear first from Drusilla that 
not once in all these long years has 
she seen my face or heard my voice. 


* * * * * * 
About eleven o’clock I saw Captain 


Spooner of the Rose coming slowly up 
the street, very slowly for a man just 
home from a Cape Horn voyage, who 
knows that a pretty wife is waiting 
with a happy welcome. Strange, I 
thought, that Louis isn’t with him,— 
stranger still that he stops at Dru- 
silla’s! Perhaps, though, there is 
some little matter to be attended to be- 
fore Louis can come ashore. The 
captain stayed a rather long time, I 
thought, and when he came out he 
looked more serious than before. Can 
Louis be sick? 

Soon, still watching, I saw Drusilla’s 
mother hurrying along with a shawl 
over her head. How many times, I 
thought, have I heard Drusilla remon- 
strate with her mother about that habit 
of catching up a shawl and running 
out with it thrown over her head. 
After she went in, the blinds were all 
closed by Drusilla’s little maid. Then 
her father and Aunt Eunice came hob- 
bling along; and then I couldn’t wait 
any longer, for a horrible thought had 
come to me,—and I rushed down the 
street to hear what I already knew. 

Louis is dead! And strangest, most 
mysterious of all, he died on the very 
night that I remember my change of 
feeling towards him. He was aloft, 
and the ship was pitching heavily; and 
whether in the darkness he missed his 
footing, or a sudden lurch of the ship 
flung him, he fell to the deck and was 
instantly killed. They buried him at 
sea. 

Dead! and in his shoes! Did I 
murder him with my prophecy? Did 
I wish him dead? No,oh,no! I had 
loved*him; and at that moment I had 
no power to wish, to think. I was as 
one dead myself, and the words I 
spoke came not from my brain, not 
of my will. Whose were they? Why 
did I savy them? 


* * * * * * 


It is three weeks since the Rose 
came in. I have of course not seen 
Drusilla. How could I see her? Her 
mother has told me lately that she had 
never held me responsible for those 
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cruel words, and that she had always 
grieved for the broken friendship, and 
had meant when Louis came 

I cannot stay here; something drives 
me away, and again I follow an un- 
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known leading. To-morrow I sail for 
China with Cousin John. Perhaps in 
a year 1 may come back. And then? 
Then there will be, I am sure, a light 
to lead. 








AUTUMN BIRDS OF NEW 


ENGLAND. 


By William Everett Cram. 


birds begins to be rioticeable in 
August, or even earlier, and like 
the falling of prematurely yellow wil- 
low leaves at mid-summer serves to re- 
mind us of the approach of autumn. 
But there is little of the true migratory 
nature about this first uneasy shifting 
of families and scat- 
tered flocks from 
place to place, the 
general movement at 
this season being to- 
wards the sea-coast 
or any large body of 
water, without much 
regard to the points of the 
compass. Comparatively few 
birds are content to remain in 
the neighborhood after they 
have learned to fly,though the 
immediate arrival of others 
of their species is likely to make their 
going less apparent. I believe that it 
is not an uncommon thing for birds to 
fly directly north after having reared 
their families, probably being influ- 
enced by the distribution of insects and 
the berry crop or a hot wave out of the 
south, but there is no mistaking the 


[i southern movement of the 


direction of the general flight after the 
first frost of the season, be it early or 
late. Long before sunrise you may 
hear the clucking of robins and black- 
birds and the autumn note of the blue- 
bird steadily advancing from the 
northeast, the birds both in spring and 
fall appearing to follow the trend of 
the coast from northeast to southwest 
instead of due north and south, though 
it is believed that finally many even of 
the smallest birds 
strike out bravely 
to cross the At- 
lantic and winter in 
Africa or the Ber- 
mudas. 


MYRTLE WARBLERS. 


But of all the travels and excur- 
sicns undertaken by our smaller birds 
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the most marvelous is the never end- 
ing movement of certain of our plovers 
and their relations, the godwits, snipe, 
ete. It is difficult to collect absolute 
data on this point, but naturalists have 
so carefully noted the birds in all lati- 
tudes and at all seasons that at present 
there seems little doubt regarding their 
vearly movements. They usually pass 
New England on their way north in 
May, occasionally stopping for a few 
days to feed wherever the conditions 
are sufficiently attractive. Their sum- 
mer resorts are in Labrador and 
Greenland and about Hudson's Bay. 
In a surprisingly short time they are 
back again with their families, along 
the marshes to Florida, then out across 
the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea 
to Venezuela and Guiana. Whether 
they ever alight to rest in the valley 
of the Amazon or not seems a difficult 
question to answer, but they appar- 
ently cross the equator with the sun in 
September, and in due time arrive at 
the pampas of La Plata with the first 
heat of the southern summer; as the 
weather grows warmer they go still 
further south to Patagonia, where they 
spend Christmas; but by this time the 
sun is moving northward again, and 
the Patagonian days are growing short 
and chill, so these restless birds must 
needs follow the seasons back over 
their former course, called by different 
names in different tongues wherever 
they chance to alight to feed and, like 
the wandering Jew, forever going. 
About the last of August the king- 
birds, robins and red-winged black- 
birds begin to show a decided prefer- 
ence for the salt marshes and sea- 
coast and, forming mixed flocks of a 
few hundred individuals, immediately 
lose every interesting trait they ever 
possessed. The blackbirds are now 
mostly in brown plumage, and the 
kingbirds and robins are dingy-look- 
ing and stupid. They scatter about 
the groves of oak, sassafras and wild 
cherry trees that have been dwarfed 
ind malformed by the sea breeze, and 
when disturbed all start up together 
like a flock of frightened chickens. 


The process of moulting and the over- 
abundant food supply of late summer 
evidently have the effect of dulling 
their wits almost to the point of im- 
becility; but perhaps this is the effect 
of the salt air, for the robins and king- 
birds that remain on the upland ex- 
hibit no such change of character. I 
cannot recall having seen either king- 


BLACK-POLL WARBLER 


(Autumn Plumage.) 


birds or red-wing blackbirds much 
after the first of September. 

The main southern flight of warblers 
usually occurs in September, they 
traveling all night long and descend- 
ing earthward at sunrise, dropping ap- 
parently from the empty sky down 
into the treetops and bushes, where 
they spend a few hours breakfasting 
on the insects that are just beginning 
to throw off the stupefying effects of 
the cool September night, then rising 
into the air again until, far above the 
reach of the most powerful field-glass, 
they continue their course towards the 
tropics. Late in the afternoon they 
come down again to rest and eat, per- 
haps for a short nap, for they must 
sleep sometimes, and it is hard to be- 
lieve that they can sleep very soundly 
while flying in the thin air a mile or 
more above the earth. In biustering 
weather they may be found in the 
woods throughout the day, evidently 
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not caring to trust themselves to the 
tender mercies of the winds. At this 
season most of them are in their first 
plumage, olive above and yellow or 
yellowish white beneath, and it is hard 
to distinguish the different species. 

In October comes the flight of what 
were formerly known as autumnal 
warblers, now believed to be the young 
of the black-polled species. In spring 
the males bear some resemblance to 
the female black and white creeper, be- 
ing striped above with black and gray 
and black and white beneath, but with- 
out the line of white along the crown; 
but these autumnal birds are like all 
the rest, yellow and olive. They come 
hurrying through the woods by the 
hundred, flying from tree to tree, 
faintly chirping and twittering, some- 
times uttering a few low notes that if 
continued would make rather a pleas- 
ing song. After them come the yellow 
rumped or myrtle warblers, the latest 
of the entire group, larger than the 
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BLACK-POLL WARBLER. 


others 


and with four distinguishing 
yellow 


} patches, on the crown, lower 
part of the back and each side of the 
breast. They approach the sparrow 
family in their taste for briers and 
weedy growths along the fences and in 
fondness for certain seeds and 
berries, most warblers being almost 
exclusively insectivorous. Sometimes 
you will find the myrtle warbler in pas- 
tureland busily devouring the bayber- 


their 
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ries and flying up before you twenty 
or thirty together, at which time the 
yellow spot on the back is easily seen. 
They often stay with us until late in 
November, undismayed by the long, 
cold nights or even by the first warn- 
ing snow storm of the season. 

Sparrows are typical birds of the 
fall. First the little chipping sparrows 
that nestled in the orchard and picked 
up the crumbs about the door-step all 
summer long gather into flocks of two 
or three dozen and hop silently about 
the lawn in search of seeds. The song 
sparrow and vesper sparrow prefer the 
weedy gardens and roadsides, while 
the fox-colored and white-throated 
sparrows are more often found in 
berry patches near the woods. This 
last is a big, plump-looking sparrow, 
with an unspotted breast and clearly 
outlined white throat; there is a broad 
yellow stripe bordered by black just 
above the eye; the edge of the wing 
is yellow, usually concealed by the 
overlying feathers of the breast; there 
is also a more or less conspicuous 
band of white across the wing. When 
you come on them suddenly in the 
thickets they are apt to fly up into the 
bushes to stare at you stolidly, utter- 
ing an inquiring chirp from time to 
time, and appear much less nervous 
than the rest of their family; they are 
fond of old brush heaps and the tops 
of fallen trees, beneath which they may 
be seen busily scratching for insects, 
but with much less noise and bustle 
than their fox-colored cousins, who 
fairly make the woods rustle when at 
work. In spring and early summer 
their song is a succession of clear, 
whistling notes, steadily rising and in- 
creasing in power as it ascends; it is 
said to be most beautiful at the birds’ 
northern limit, and in northern Maine 
the bird is sometimes called a night- 
ingale from its habit of occasionally 
singing after dark. It sometimes at- 
tempts to sing while migrating in the 
fall, but its notes at this season bear 
little resemblance to its summer pip 
ings, and are seldom heard except i 
warm, showery weather. 
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GOSHAWK 


The vesper sparrows flit southward 
along the fences between the stubble 
fields and pastures, flying from one 
projecting stake to the next, and for all 
I know perform the entire journey in 
this fashion; they are striped all over 
with two shades of pale grayish brown, 
and are to be recognized by the two 
outer feathers of the tail, which are 
white like those of the little blue snow- 
bird, and are quickly noticed when the 
bird is flying. The savanna sparrow 
is smaller and darker, with a white or 
nearly white breast, and is usually seen 
in low, wet pastures and meadows, 
creeping about the ground junipers 
and other low growing shrubs, some- 
times forcing its way up through the 
thick foliage of the junipers 
to look around with just its 
head in sight, then dodging 
back under cover to appear 
again in a similar manner 
some distance away. 

The hawks conduct their migrations 
in accordance with those of the smaller 
birds, but sleep at night in the trees 
like sensible beings, generally several 
of them together; in the morning they 
often hunt in company for a few hours 
after sunrise, either watching in silence 
from the top of some dead tree or 
fence stake, or sweeping along near the 
ground ready for anything that may 
turn up; later in the day they fly high 
like the warblers, moving in a south- 
erly direction, some in a straight, di- 
rect course, others in wide intersecting 


circles. On some days hun- 

dreds of them pass overhead, 

and wherever there is a 

bounty offered for them the 

hunters take their stand on 

hilltops in order to be within 

gunshot of the higher ones; a 

good shot will often kill a 

dozen or more in the course of 

We have only about ten com- 
mon species, which are generally di- 
vided into three groups for conven- 
ience, the falcons, short-winged hawks 
and buzzards. The falcons are the 
peregrine falcon or duck hawk, the 
merlin or pigeon hawk, and the little 
sparrow hawk; the last is more often 
seen in summer than in the fall. They 
all have long pointed wings and a tre- 
mendously swift, straight flight, espe- 
cially the duck hawk, a bird about the 
size of a crow, that goes whizzing over 
the treetops with a rapidity that ren- 
ders it impossible clearly to distinguish 
its outline and giving the impression 
rather of some kind of projectile than 
of a living creature impelled by its own 
muscular force. The pigeon hawk re- 
sembles it, but is much smaller; both 
are very dark brown above and red- 
dish white beneath, heavily striped 
with black. The sparrow hawk is the 
smallest of the three and, unlike the 
others, is fond of circling and hover- 


WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. 


ing in the air. There are three short- 
winged hawks, the goshawk, cooper’s 
hawk and sharp-shinned; they all have 
short, rounded wings and long tails, 
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and though swift enough, have an un- 
steady, wavering kind of flight about 
evenly divided between flapping and 
sailing. The goshawk is the largest, a 
northern species only occasionally 
abundant in southern New England; 
last fall (1896) they were very common 
in November and the first part of De- 
cember. A female goshawk is over 
two feet in length, while a male sharp- 
shinned is about ten inches; the coop- 
er’s hawk is intermediate between the 
two, but so much do the sexes differ 
in size that a female sharp-shinned 


SOLITARY SAND-PIPER 


hawk is about as large as a male coop- 
er’s hawk and a female cooper’s hawk 


as a male goshawk. Close at hand 
they may be known by their black and 
yellow eyes, the yellow deepening to 
orange or rose color with age. Any 
large hawk that you see circling is 
probably a buzzard. They all have 
long, broad wings and tail and are 
heavy flyers; they are commonly called 
hen-hawks, but are by far the most 
useful and least destructive of their 
race. The red-tailed and red-shoul- 
dered hawks are much alike, and are 
the common hen-hawks of the farmers; 
the broad-winged hawk is smaller and 
less abundant; the marsh hawk is 
slenderer than the other, and flies close 
to the ground, showing a large white 
spot above the tail, which serves to 
distinguish him from the rest. The 
rough-legged hawk is the largest and 
the last to arrive in the fall, many 
of them remaining throughout the 
winter. 
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In the autumn the meadow larks 
miake short excursions to the upland 
after grasshoppers and crickets, a 
dozen or more of them scattered over 
an acre; they fly low, with rigid quiv- 
ering wings and a great display of 
white tail feathers; when they alight in 
the grass facing the sun their yellow 
breasts are still conspicuous, but less 
so than in the early part of the season. 
A short, thick-set bird hardly longer 
than a robin though nearly twice as 
heavy, they run through the stubble 
with considerable swiftness for several 

rods, then standing upright 
take a survey of their neigh- 
borhood; in this way they pass 
quickly from field to field, occa- 
sionally taking short flights, 
but traveling mostly on the 
ground. The thrushes are more 
abundant in October than at 
any other time, but are so silent 
and retiring as to escape gen- 
eral notice; they are to be found 
in moist woods and swamps 
scratching among the fallen 
leaves, and on being ap- 
proached only fly up to the 
lower branches and eye you calmly, 
wagging their tails thoughtfully up 
and down. 

Unfortunately we can no longer 
look forward to the great flights of 
wild pigeons which used to be such a 
striking feature of the autumn. A few 
are said to be still seen here and there 
in New England, but they are cer- 
tainly not common. We still have the 
turtle dove, however, a beautiful bird 
that appears to be slowly increasing 
in numbers; its plumage at the very 
tips of its feathers is of a peculiar 
shade of dark blue, washed at the sur- 
face with olive and purple or wine 
color; the olive is most conspicuous on 
the back and is frequently the predom- 
inating color; the tail is pointed, al- 
most diamond shaped, and all but the 
two central feathers are broadly tipped 
with white and with a single bar of 
black; there are also a few large black 
spots scattered over the wings, looking 
like blots of ink. They have the small 
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heads and delicate pink feet 
characteristic of their family. 
In the spring and early sum- 
mer the male utters a series of 
low, deliberate cooing notes 
like the distant hooting of an 
owl. They are most abundant 
in September, when little par- 
ties of them may be seen 
moving daintily about the 
stubble fields picking up scat- 
tered grains and weed seeds. 
When frightened they go off 
with a metallic whistling of 
wings, flying swiftly with 
head well up and_ breast 
pushed forward; the smaller 
ones when flying slowly look 
decidedly like robins and are 
undoubtedly frequently mis- 
taken for them; the old males, 
however, are sufficiently striking in 
appearance, and it seems strange 
that they are not more generally 
known. <A few years ago, in Sep- 
tember, a flock of perhaps fifty of these 
birds gathered about a barley field 
from which the grain had been re- 
moved, a mile or more from where I 
write, where they lingered for a few 
days, flying from the fields to the 
woods and back again in close troop, 
making a peculiar rushing and win- 
nowing sound with their wings. When 
they were first brought to my notice 
I was told that they were not turtle 
doves at all but true wild pigeons, and 
they were certainly larger than any 
turtle doves I had ever seen before, 
even; when I shot one from the flock 
at random I was still in doubt as to the 
species, and it was not until I had car- 
ried it home and carefully identified it 
that I could convince myself that it 
was only a turtle dove; it was larger 
and longer by an inch or more than 
the extreme dimensions given in any 
book at my command at the time. 
There did not appear to be a small- 
sized specimen in the entire flock, 
which apparently was made up of old 
male birds, a most unusual state of 
affairs, I fancy, with birds belonging 
to this family, though it is not uncom 
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mon among certain species oi 
ducks. 

The common _ phoebes, 
whose mud nests are plastered 
beneath the stringers of ever 
rustic bridge in the country, 
as well as about the farm 
buildings, are rarely seen dur- 
ing the last part of summer 
and early fall, but later scat- 
tered individuals take up their 
positions along the sluggish 
streams and still ponds in thx 
woods, perching on project- 
ing willow roots or driftwood 
close to the surface of the 
water. They are now almos: 
silent, only occasionall) 
sweeping out in a half circle 
in a listless sort of way to 
snap up some unsuspecting 
mosquito or other insect. They leave 
New England about the middle of 
October. 

In September the duck hunter is 
sometimes deceived by hearing what 


HAWK 


he mistakes for the whistling oi 
teals’ wings, but turning suddenl, 
about with his gun in readiness, 


and his nerves a-tingle, only finds 
himself surrounded by myriads of 
chimney swallows, that go cutting 
through the air back and forth in all 
directions, their narrow wings vibrat- 
ing with short, rapid strokes, as if 
moved by machinery. The noise pro- 
duced is not loud, but when the bird 
passes close to one’s head it sounds 
exactly like a flock of ducks approach- 
ing. The birds fly apparently without 
reference to each other and in such 
numbers as to make it difficult for the 
eye to follow any particular one. In 
their movements they remind one of 
driving snowflakes or a magnified 
swarm of midges coming irom all di- 
rections and sweeping down 
touch the surface of the river and away 
again; and there always appear to be 
a dozen approaching for every one that 
is flying away from you, owing per 
haps to the fact that after touching th: 
water they are apt to rise abruptly int: 
the air and go off at a considerabl 


just to 
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height without attracting attention. 
There is not a twitter or sound of any 
kind to be heard except that made by 
their wings, and though evidently in 
pursuit of insects they cannot be seen 
to snap at anything or to change their 
course by so much as an inch. The 
whole performance is ghostly and un- 
birdlike, the rapidity of their move- 
ments making it impossible to distin- 
guish anything beyond a pair of thin 
sickle-like wings with a short cigar- 
shaped body between them without 
any visible head or tail, whizzing along 
like little black imps. When migrat- 
ing they seem possessed of the same 
nervous hurry, as if perfectly sure they 
are going to be late, and at such times 
you may some- 
times hear from 
them a sharp 
squeaky twitter, 
perhaps the only 
cry they ever 
make. 

The golden robin is 
usually associated with 
early summer and apple 
blossoms, but is really 
much more abundant : 
during the first part of / 
September than at any i; a 
other time. They are KDE, 
now, however, compara- (Ve waa} 
tively inconspicuous, 
dressed in soft dull 
browns and yellow as 
they move about among the tops 
of the tallest hardwood trees hunting 
for caterpillars and beetles. They 
are quick to detect any withered 
leaf or cluster of withered leaves 
in an orchard, and display consid- 
erable perseverance in their endeav- 
ors to dislodge the grub or worm that 
caused the mischief. I have seen one 
of these birds almost entirely hidden in 
a swaying bunch of dead oak leaves, 
where for twenty minutes it was en- 
gaged in dragging these destructive 
insects from their retreats. Their 
autumn notes are lower and more sub- 
dued than those heard from them in 
the early part of the season. 
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In September you will hear the thin 
lisping notes of the cedar birds and see 
them flying in crowded flocks of a 
dozen or more; they are easily recog- 
nized from their manner of clustering 
together at all times. All our other 
small birds scatter more or less when 
flying in flocks of less than one hun- 
dred or fifty at the very least; but it is 
no uncommon thing to see half a dozen 
cedar birds flying together, each keep- 
ing as close to the others as possible 
without interfering with the free play 
of wings. They are slender birds, some- 
what larger than sparrows, dressed 
in silky brown plumage, with a con- 
spicuous crest and black band enclos- 
ing the eyes. They live principally on 
cherries and 
other wild fruit 
of all kinds, hav- 
ing enormous 
appetites, and 
are the most 
good - natured 
and affectionate birds in 
existence, apparently 
never quarreling with 
members of their own 
or any other family. 


by Although the yellow- 


bellied woodpecker is 
with us from April to 
November, it is never 
very common except in 


SHORT-EARED OWL. the fall, when it is 


sometimes very abun- 
dant. It is a medium-sized wood- 
pecker, with habits not unlike those of 
the common downy woodpecker of 
our orchards. Most of those seen in 
the autumn are young birds thickly 
streaked and spotted with dull greenish 
yellow, black and white. The older 
birds, especially in the spring, are 
much more clearly marked with black 
and white above and yellow beneath, 
with the throat and the entire top of 
the head crimson outlined in black. 
The yellow-bellied woodpecker is re- 
sponsible for the rows of little holes 
that surround the trunks and larger 
branches of so many apple and pear 
trees. There has been considerable 
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discussion first and last regarding the 
purpose these holes are intended to 
serve, some claiming that they are to 
attract sap-loving insects, which in this 
way fall easy victims to the wood- 
pecker; but at last it seems to be set- 
tled that the name sap-sucker, which 
the bird has borne for long, is fully de- 
served, and that the birds drill the 
holes in order to drink the sap, which 
they appear to be very fond of, not 
only that of fruit trees but of various 
forest trees, the hop-hornbeam in par- 
ticular. 


Wherever there are large, open 


tracts of pasture and meadowland . 


where grasshoppers and_ crickets 
abound, the upland plovers are pretty 
sure to congregate about the last of 
August or the first of September, 
though they have been so harried and 
persecuted by the sportsmen that you 
will hardly find more than one or two 
dozen to a square mile in the most 
attractive locality. They are not true 
plovers, but belong to the sand-peep 
family, with the long bill, legs and 


wings characteristic of that 
group; the head and neck 
is absurdly small, more so 
in proportion to the rest of 
the body than any other 


bird we have. Their pale 
brown is hard to detect 
against the dry grass of the 
pasture, but before you can 
come within a dozen rods 
of one you hear his clear, 
musical call and see him 
spring into the air, showing 
the white under surface of 
his wings as he goes win- 
nowing off into the wind 
until, having reached a suf- 
ficient height, he zigzags 
about looking for a place 
to alight, his cries coming 
faintly from the distance at 
one moment and the next sounding 
directly overhead as he passes over to 
inspect some new portion of the 
meadow. The voice of the upland 
plover at its best is to my mind one of 
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the purest, most intensely clear notes 
in nature. 

The spotted and solitary sand-pipers 
are closely related to the last, but are 
much smaller, and have only soft, 
whistling and piping notes. The first 
is olive brown above and white be- 
neath, the other is larger and darker; 
they closely resemble each other in 
habits, having the same teetering see- 
saw of the body whether walking or 
standing, which has given rise to their 
common name of “teeter” or “tipup.” 
They can nearly always be found in the 
fall about the muddy shores of small 
streams and mill ponds, dragging 
earth worms from their holes or wad- 
ing out into the shallow water after 
aquatic insects, and sometimes chasing 
dragon flies and beetles. When dis- 
turbed they fly low along the margin 
of the water for a short distance, with 
shaking wings bent down at an angle 
towards the water. The smallest pud- 
dle will attract them, and after a rain 
they are fond of visiting barnyards, 
where they patter about among the 
fowls and pigeons looking 
for worms and displaying 
as little fear at your ap- 
proach as the domestic 
birds. 

Whenever we have a 
summer in which for some 
reason or other the number 
of field mice has increased 
to an unusual extent, the 
following autumn is pretty 
certain to bring owls of 
several kinds in abundance. 
These birds are never en- 
tirely absent, and there are 
comparatively few nights in 
the year when you may not 
hear the voice of one kind 
or another; but they are 
decidedly chary of showing 
themselves, and as a conse- 
quence are not generally well known. 
The great horned owl is the only kind 
whose numbers do not appear to be af- 
fected by the increase of field mice. 
These great birds are here through- 
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& 
out the season, and AA 
at no time are they 
either very rare or abundant. We have 
half a dozen other owls that are fairly 
common, all typical birds of the au- 
tumn, especially of Indian summer. 
When at this season the clamor of en- 
raged bluejays reaches your ear you 
will do well to follow up the sound; but 
you are likelyto be disappointed unless 
vou approach the spot with the great- 
est circumspection; the bluejays scat- 
ter as you approach, and after calling 
to each other back and forth across 
the treetops for a few minutes, dis- 
perse silently in all directions, leaving 
you to all appearances alone; but there 
is pretty certain to be a little owl not 
many yards away, with every feather 
drawn down close to its body and its 
head crowded between its shoulders, 
taking advantage of every shadow and 
cluster of leaves for concealment, and 
watching your every motion with its 
great staring eyes. By perseverance 
and good luck you may at last be able 
to discover him; sometimes by remain- 
ing motionless for a short time and 
then squeaking like a mouse you will 
have the satisfaction of seeing him 
come sweeping towards you in all 
eagerness for his prey. The long- 
eared owl sleeps in hemlock and 
spruce trees, sometimes a dozen or 
more of them together when mice are 
very abundant. When compelled to 
fly, they sail quietly to the next tree, 
often passing directly overhead and 
almost within reach; on alighting they 
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snuggle up against the trunk 
of the tree or in the shadow 
of a thick branch endeavoring 
to make themselves appear as 
small as possible. It is one of 
the smaller owls, being about 
fifteen inches in length; its 
plumage is handsomely mot- 
tled and clouded with rich 
dark brown and black, while its head 
is ornamented with two conspicuous 
tufts of black feathers. The short- 
eared or marsh owl resembles it, but is 
much lighter colored, often nearly 
white, and with only the merest apol- 
ogy for ear tufts. When not mousing 
it sleeps hidden in the tall grass in the 
meadows and marshlands. The 
screech-owl is a _ grotesque-looking 
little chap, with an enormous head, 
equally abundant in city or country, 
known everywhere by its soft, quaver- 
ing cry. Different specimens vary in 
color from gray to clear golden red; its 
bedroom js usually a hollow tree or a 
dark corner in some old building. The 
saw-whet is our smallest owl, being 
only a trifle over seven inches in 
length; its colors are brown and white, 
and it may be easily distinguished 





WINTER WREN. 


from the screech-owl by the absence of 
ear tufts. It appears to prefer dry pine 
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woods, and is fond of dozing in the 
sun, perched on a dead knot on the 
south side of a tree. The barred owl 
is the kind most frequently met with 
in November and December, a big, 
gray fellow, generally seen on wind- 
less, cloudy days, watching for rabbits 
from among the mossy branches of the 
pines or flapping, broad-winged, in 
silence, along the woodland paths. He 
is the most typical of all our northern 
owls, but is considerably larger than 
the ideal bird of wisdom, being pretty 
nearly two feet in length. The snowy 
owl is a bird of the open country, and 
is so shy that a telescope is to be pre- 
ferred to opera-glasses when studying 
him. 

The winter wren comes in October 
and stays until cold weather sets in, a 
little russet bird barred with dull black, 
forever creeping about old woodpiles 
and tumble-down fences, searching for 
spiders and their eggs. He is almost 


identical with the well-known wren of 
Europe, and if he would only be con- 
tented to spend the season with us 
would be practically the same bird, 
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with the added attraction of a song far 
superior to that of the old world 
species. 

The northern shrike takes his stand 
on the topmost twig of an elm just as 
autumn is changing to winter. Here 
he will sit for hours, occasionally wag- 
ging his long tail and uttering thin, 
querulous cries as he peers about him 
in all directions for small birds of any 
sort; on sighting his prey he pursues it 
hawk-like, seizing it with his beak; he 
kills everything he can, and whatever 
he is unable to eat he hangs on thorns 
or crotched twigs, perhaps for further 
use, though I have never known one 
to return for a bird left in this manner. 
At this season he is the most solitary 
of birds, holding aloof from all others 
of his species, and naturally avoided by 
whatever small birds happen to be in 
the neighborhood. His back is soft 
blue-gray, his breast is white, crossed 
by wavy lines of brown; a slender, 
nervous bird, somewhat smaller than 
a robin, he is usually the last autumn 
bird, though seldom seen after winter 
has set in in earnest. 
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THE PINES AT INTERVALE. 


By Frank Roe Batchelder. 


ARMING to the red sunset’s splendor bright, 
Their sombreness departs, and they renew 
The beauty of the day; thin rays steal through 
The jealous branches that crowd out the light, 
And paint the frowning trunks, as Fancy might, 
With dabs of lustre; shining needles strew 
The moss-like cloth-of-gold; and, turned half-blue, 
The dark boughs tower aloft to say, Good-night. 
Day is prolonged, while on the winding road 
The pleasurers are idling; held in check, 
The shadows wait within their dark abode 
Until the fading sun shall cease to fleck 
The leaves with gold; then issuing rudely forth, 
They bring the chilling night-wind from the north. 





A BABY COMMUNITY. 


By N. O. 


ONA ANA, New Mexico, 
is the station and post- 
office address of a remark- 
able community made up 
of children and their guar- 
dians, teachers and care- 

takers. Dona Ana is not a metropolis; 
it consists of a flag station on the Santa 
Fé railroad surrounded by sand and 
mosquito bushes. 

A mile away there is a small Mexican 
hamlet, five miles to the south is the 
considerable American settlement of 
Las Cruces, and a mile in another 
direction is the baby community, to 
which its founder gave the Biblical 
name of Shaalam. The Rio Grande 
flows between Shaalam and the moun- 
tains, and its waters are the fruitful 
source of rich grain crops and fruits. 
Wherever the sands and sun and water 
are united in arid America, there abun- 
dance smiles upon the husbandman. 

Baby is king in Shaalam, and A. M. 
Howland is his prophet and his ser- 
vant. Mr. Howland waits on baby at 
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Nelson. 


his table, helps him to bed, sees to his 


bath, romps with him, — and pays the 
bills. At the particular time of my 
visit there were sixteen of the babies, 
ranging in age from the crooner of 
nine months to the wrestler and 
jumper of nine years, — Caucasian, 
Afro-American and Heathen Chinee, 
loose dresses the universal style. There 
is a Mrs. Howland as well as a Mr. 
Howland, — man and wife equally ro- 
bust, good-natured and devoted to the 
sixteen babies, united, hard-worked 
and happy. 

A. M. Howland was a well-to-do 
Boston merchant before he fell in with 
Dr. Newborough’s scheme of regener- 
ation. He was glad to quit the money- 
making grind and begin laying up cap- 
ital for that world where gold and 
silver are both demonetized. 

When I stepped off my “Interna- 
tional” train, speeding from the City of 
Mexico toward St. Louis, a doctor’s 
phaeton stood back of the little shed 
station, and in the vehicle sat a ruddy 


















man of sixty, bare-headed, with flow- 
ing brown hair and beard slightly 
whitened, his neck and breast bared, 
dressed in a loose white jacket and 
trousers. There was a warm greeting, 
and off we rode to Shaalam, through 
peach and apricot and apple trees and 
alfalfa fields. 

The children expected us, and it 
took not many minutes to have them 
all presented by name, — peculiar, 
musical names, no Johns nor Marys, 
but Thouri and Ashteroth. There 
were thirty-two intent, dancing eyes, 
sixteen open mouths, — and soon the 
visitor was in the glory of a roystering 
romp. Bare-headed, bare-footed and 
dressed as children adore to be 
dressed, these light-hearted young- 
sters, who remember no other home 
than this “Children’s Land” and know 
no other world than the valley and 
mountains of the Rio Grande, these 
sixteen waifs were free and joyous and 
happy as few are in the hothouse con- 
straint of favored homes. 

For dinner we had neither filet de 
boeuf nor spring chicken nor pom- 
pano. We had bread and rice and veg- 
etables, fruit and nuts 
and coffee. No blood 
is ever shed in Shaa- 
lam, no living crea- 
ture is sacrificed for 
its tables,—it isas rig- 
idly vegetarian as we 
are anti-cannibal. The 
children have their 
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own table, the menu being grain food 
and milk and fruit. Mr. Howland isa 
philosophical vegetarian, not exclud- 
ing meat simply because it requires 
killing and cruelty, but also all table 
luxuries which pander to a merely ani- 
mal taste. 

There is no private property in 
Shaalam. The thousand acres and all 
the buildings and belongings, the 
twenty work horses, the furniture and 
general equipment are owned by the 
“Children’s Land” corporation, of 
which Mr. Howland is trustee. There 
are no “mine” and “thine” either in 
property or land or playthings. The 
denizens of “Children’s Land” are a 
family, and the practice of mutual own- 
ership, or rather no consciousness of 
ownership, is as natural as in any fam- 
ily. Mr. Howland believes that the 
struggle for private property excites 
the meanest human motives, that the 
fear of want makes life feverish, and 
that it is a misuse of human faculties 
to devote so much effort to surfeiting 
the body within and without. Custom 
and vanity are chiefly to blame, and if 
children are reared to regard these 






















THE FRATERNUM 
COURT. 
vices in their true 
light, accustomed to 
fraternal service, the 
cultivation of noble 
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sentiments and the doing of good 
deeds, and when grown up find them- 
selves members of a self-supporting, 
well ordered community, they will be 
unlikely to rush into the mad whirl of 
fashionable dressing and high living. 
The artistic is well to the front in 
Shaalam, judged by the Ruskin art 
standard of harmonious adaptation. 
The fields are systematically appor- 
tioned, orchards flank the front view, a 
circular plaza, with fountains in its 
centre, holds guard at the entrance to 
the homes, there is stained glass in the 
gable windows, there are pictures on 


the walls, the family sitting-room is 
well furnished and cosy, books and 
periodicals are at hand, picturesque 


THE CHILDREN’S BUILDING, 


mountains rise not far away in front 
and rear, birds nest and sing in the 
shady trees and in the woods along the 
river bank. 

It was early in the spring that I was 
at “Children’s Land.’ Another instal- 
ment of ten waifs was to arrive with 
warm weather from JSansas_ City, 
where the police matron has charge of 
gathering them. Five years is the ex- 
treme limit of age, but the preference 
is for one and two years. The chil- 
dren are to have no impressions or rec- 
ollections of the selfish, the harsh, the 
ugly or deranged homes and environ- 
ment. There is room for a round hun- 
dred in the community, and as the first 
comers grow up they will lead the 
younger and gradually assume the pro- 
ductive work of the farm and home in- 
dustries. “The Community must be- 
come self-sustaining,” said Mr. How- 
land, “or it will be useless.” His own 
part is to plant and cultivate; the fruit- 
age must be self-sustaining men and 
women, with so much of fraternal dis- 
interestedness as it is possible to secure 
by force of environment and education. 
Mr. Howland believes that little can be 
accomplished with adults in communal 
reform, his own experience having 
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taught him that dispositions trained in 
self-seeking and self-assertion will not 
adjust themselves to community work 
and life; but with children to the man- 
ner born he believes this will seem the 
natural way, and individualism be 
wondered at as a remnant of bar- 
barism. 

Mrs. Howland is a genial and gentle 
mother to all the children. Her own 
daughter, older than the rest, is one of 
them, rosy and agile, as they all are, 
and thoroughly fond of sunny Shaa- 
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lam. There is a teacher for the half- 
score who are old enough, and more 
will be engaged as more are needed. 
Class-room education will always go 
hand in hand with outdoor and shop 
training. There is a well equipped car- 
penter and blacksmith shop, and a 
cheese factory already shows the be- 
ginning of industrial work. Let us 


hope that “Children’s Land” has a des- 
tiny a step in advance of the Guise 
familisterc, the Greely colony and Gen- 
eral Booth’s farm community. 


GRACE. 


By Lillian H. Shuey. 


HAT if you knew but human hate unjust, 

\W By great temptations buffeted and bent, 

With sorrow, sin and failure worn and spent, 

And, as with him who stands and begs a crust, 

Your hope and courage humbled to the dust, — 
Then, one there came, by tenderest pity sent, 
Blessed you with comradeship and love’s intent, 

And led vou back to all life holds in trust! 

"Twould be, as if on some wild, winter night, 

You rode across the desolate, dark wold, 
Benumbed and freezing, battling with the cold, 

And saw at length a well known mansion light, — 
Then, coming, found the best of your desire, 

A gracious welcome and a glowing fire. 
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By Sarah H. Swan. 


EDMUND QUINCY. 


From a Portrait owned by Mrs. S. Andrews. 


N the year 1846 a two-story wooden 

| house with gambrel roof was re- 

moved from the northwest corner 

of Washington and Winter Streets, 

Boston, where it had stood from early 

colonial times and witnessed the grad- 

ual transformation of a rural suburb at 

the “South End” of Boston into the 
stony heart of a great, busy city. 

The first name associated with this 
locality is that of “Jane Parker, 
widow.” John and Jane Parker, with 
two young children, John and Mar- 
garet, left Marlboro,- Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, to embark at Southampton, in 
April, 1635. The manner of their jour- 
ney we may infer from an account 
given of Rev. Richard Mather’s jour- 
ney the same year, with a company 
from Warrington to Bristol, — “by 
easy stages because of the children and 
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footmen”; ‘‘Nathaniel Mather, five 
years old, in a pannier balanced on 
the other side by little Mary 
Smith.” Their experiences on 
ship-board may be limited in the 
language of another writer of the 
period: ‘And now they enter the 
ships. Should they have cast up 
what it would have cost to people 
New England, beforehand, the 
most strongest of Faith among 
them would certainly have stag- 
gered much and very hardly have 
set saile.” 

Mather’s company sailed in the 
James, Captain Taylor. Their voy- 
age lasted twelve weeks, and they 
encountered the terrible storm of 
August 15. The Parkers, in a ship 
also called the James, arrived “ail 
safe with passengers and cattle,” 
says Winthrop, who gives an 
amusing account of the Captain 
Graves who had been over “every 
year for these seven years.” In 

the company from Wiltshire was that 
“godly man, Mr. John Avery, a pre- 
cious holy minister,” together with 
Mr. Anthony Thacher, who says in his 
narrative: “There was a league be- 
tween my cousin Avery and myself 
never to forsake each other to the 
death, but to be partakers of each 
other’s misery or welfare.” 

This league came to a melancholy 
end a few weeks after their arrival in 
New England, when “Cousin Avery,” 
being invited to settle in Marblehead, 
they both embarked for that town with 
their families and substance, twenty- 
three souls in all. On the 15th of 
August “it pleased the Lord to send so 
mighty a storm as the like was never 
known in New England since the 
English came, nor in the memory of 
the Indians.” Their vessel was dashed 
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in pieces and every soul lost except 
Thacher and his wife, who were 
washed ashore “on a desolate island,” 
which he named “Thacher’s Woe.’’* 

While their fellow-passengers were 
enduring these trials the Parkers were 
making their new home in Boston. 
John Parker was a carpenter, and he 
must have readily found occupation, 
for Johnson tells us “the beginning of 
1636 was spent in accommodating the 
new-come Guests in the former years, 
whose number was neere about 3000.” 
The houses must have been somewhat 
crowded at the North End, for a pro- 
posed location for a new meeting- 
house in Cornhill was objected to “be- 
cause it is so muffled and overtopped 
with chimneys,” and “the Green’ is 
recommended “because it hath singu- 
lar accommodations to the ayre, the 
want of the free access whereof hath 
be’n deeply found in the ould meeting- 
house, making burdensome the ordi- 
nances to many, specially to weake 
hearers, by faynting their spirits in the 
summer-time.” 

In 1638 twenty vessels and three 
thousand people came to Boston. 

In 1642 Johnson writes: 

“The Lord hath been pleased to turn 
all the wigwams, huts and hovels this peo- 
ple had at their first coming into orderly, 
fair and well-built houses, with orchards 
filled with goodly fruit trees and gardens 
with variety of flowers.” 

The name of John Parker appears 
last on a deed in 1644. In 1646 Jane 
was a widow, and her property is thus 
given in the Book of Possessions: 

“TI. One house and garden bounded 
with the streete, east and south, William 
Townsend north, Richard Sherman west.** 

II. % acre in the Newe Field.*** 

III. 40 acres at Muddie River.” 

The same year (1646) Jane Parker, 
“widdow, intending to marrie, did by deed 


*Now ‘Thacher’s Island. See ‘“Young’s 
Chronicles;”’ also Whittier’s “Swan Song of 
Parson Avery.’ 

‘*On Lamb’s Plan the estates of Parker 
and Sherman extend from the highway to 
— common on the north side of Blott’s 
sane, 

***The Newe Field was on the south side 
of Beacon Hill. It was given in allotments 
by the towne until 1642, for mowing and 
tillage. Then Gov. Winthrop gave no more, 
except to ministers. 


she did give out of her house-lott 21 ft. 
square in the angle at the meeting of the 
streetes. Then all her house and all the rest 
of her lott, also the half-acre in the New 
Field and 42 acres at Muddy-river she doth 
of gift thus dispose of her land: Unto 
Margaret her daughter and her heires 
give to her sonnes, vizt.—halfe to John 
Parker her oldest son, and his heires and 
half to be equally divided betwixt Thomas 
and Noah and their heires. Also out of 
her goods and chattels she giveth unto 
Sarah and Alice her daughters six pounds 
a piece to be pd when they come to be 18 
years of age or at day of marriage. Only 
she reserveth the use in her own hands till 
then and so also doth she reserve the land 
and house in her own hands during her 
life, and if she dye ere the sonnes come 
to one and twenty years of age then it is 
to remain in the hands of her husband, 
he providing maintenance for the children 
and maintaining the house and fencing in 
good repair. 

“Acknowledged before John Winthrop, 
Gov. i (5) 1646.” (Suffolk Deeds, Book 1, 
p. 75. 


Having thus secured her property to 
the children of her first husband, Jane 
Parker married Richard Tare and 
lived about ten years longer in her 
house on “the highway to Roxbury,” 


MRS. EDMUND QUINCY. 
From a Portrait by Smibert, owned by 
Mrs. R. M. Hodges. 
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SAMPLER PRESERVED IN THE 
QUINCY FAMILY. 


which was then a “comely street with 
substantial frame houses, surrounded 
by gardens on both sides, from the 


market place to Boylston Street,” and 
with the lane on the south leading to 
that “small but pleasant comon where 
the gallants, a little before sunset, walk 
with their marmelet madams till the 
nine o'clock bell rings, then home, 
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when the constables walk their rounds 
to see good order kept.” (Josselyn, 
1663.) In 1649, the year of Governor 
Winthrop’s death, “the flood of immi- 
gration abated. England began to in- 
deavour after Reformation, and the 
Souldiers of Christ were set at liberty 
to bide his battells at home, for whose 
assistance some of the chief worthies 
of Christ returned back.” (Johnson’s 
“Wonder-Working Providence.”) 

Jane Tare felt the turning of the 
tide and prepared to return to England 
with her sons, Thomas and Noah Par- 
ker. In a deed dated Oct. 10, 1656, 
“Jane, the now wife of Richard Tare, 
late of Boston (heretofore the widow 
of John Parker), with the consent of 
her children,” revokes her will, and 
“for their and her own transportation 
to England, in consideration of 50 
pounds payd by Stephen Greenleaf, of 
Newbury, blacksmith, gives and grants 
to the said Greenleaf and his heirs her 
dwelling house, with the garden and 
orchard thereto belonging, being about 
half an acre, together with all fences, 
vards, fruit trees, etc., appertaining to 
the same. It is situate in Boston and 
bounded by the highway leading to 
Roxbury on the southeast, a lane lead- 
ing to the common on the [south] 
west, northerly the land and house of 
William Townsend and the pasture 
ground of Mr. Anthony Stoddard on 
the west-northerly.” 

Stephen Greenleaf, the next owner 
of our old house, was born in England 
and came with his father, Edmund 
Greenleaf, from Devonshire to New- 
bury in 1635. He married Elizabeth 
Coffin, and had ten children. He was 
drowned Dec. 1, 1690, at Cape Breton, 
having gone there with the “ill-fated 
expedition of Governor Phipps.” He 
owned the house two years, and sold 
it, Dec. 2, 1658, to John Pearce, for 
£90, — the description of the estate be- 
ing the same as in the deed of pur- 
chase, no dimensions given, but said 
to contain half an acre. It was prob- 
ably about one hundred feet on Marl- 
boro Street and two hundred on Win- 
ter Street. 
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After this the estate was divided. 
Samuel Pierce was the owner of the 
northern part in 1708. He died in 
1716, and his heirs sold their part to 
John Indicott and Thomas Foster. 
Part of the remainder was owned by 
John Smith “of Connecticut,” who 
died in 1698, leaving his house on 
Marlboro Street to his sons Jeremiah 
and Joseph. His daughter Mary was 
then the wife of Thomas Salter, a 
prosperous merchant, who bought the 
estate of the Smith brothers, and other 
land adjoining; and it has remained 
ever since the property of his descend- 
ants. In 1713 it is described as “‘the 
double dwelling-house and land there- 
to belonging, bounded on 
Marlboro Street 39 feet and 
on Winter Street 175 feet, 
granted to Thomas Salter 
for £1,000."* (Suffolk Co. 

Deeds, Lib. 27, p. 257.) 

When Thomas Salter 
bought his house at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth 
century there were ten or 
twelve thousand  inhabit- 
ants in Boston and about 
four thousand _ houses. 

“Some of the streets were 
paved, a post-office was es- 
tablished,and a few coaches 
rumbled occasionally over 
the cobblestones, attracting 
the gaze of the idle and 
curious.” In 1711 there 
was a great fire. The town 
house and the First Church 
were burned, and later sev- 
eral disastrous fires oc- 
curred, causing much dis- 
tress and excitement. “By 
reason of the contiguity of 
houses, persons are under 
great affrightment on the 
breaking out of fires.”” Cot- 
ton Mather says: “The 
towne of Boston, just going to get be- 
yond four-score years of age and con- 


*The land sold to Thomas Foster in 1716 
by the heirs of Pierce (19 feet on Marlboro 


Street) was, after the lapse of a century, 
reunited to the corner estate, making it 58 
feet on the eastern side. 
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flicting with much labor and sorrow is, 
a very vital part of it, soon cut off and 
flown away.’’* 

On October 16, 1714, Thomas Salter 
died, and he was interred in the Gran- 
ary burying ground. The old house 
must have held, on the occasion of his 
funeral, a large assemblage and dis- 
pensed much good cheer, if we may 
judge by the “Acc’t of Funeral 
Charges” in quaint writing on an old 


*The meagre protection against fires at 
this time appears by an appeal in 1707: ‘“‘To 
the Inhabitants of Boston: Henry Dering 
humbly offereth to yr serious consideration 
that, whereas, the Lord in his merciful Prov- 
idence hath provided this Towne with Three 
Engines, you would goe on and be in the way 


THE SALTER AND BRYAN ARMS. 
Embroidery by Mrs. Henry Quincy. 


of yr Good, and pass a voat for about 40 
pounds to be laid out for such things as are 
necessary for to accommodate the said 
Engines to facilitate the Ends that they 
are provided for.’’ As late as 1782 hand- 
buckets of leather, each containing a strong 
bag to collect valuables, were kept ready for 
use by every householder. Those that once 
hung in the old corner house have printed 
on them the words “‘Impavidi Flammarium.,”’ 
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WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 184 
After N. Vautin. 


yellow sheet. Here are a few of the Hatte, shoes, stockings 
items in this curious old account: 50 1-2 yds. lutestring 
Several rings 

Also buttons, silk, clogg 


50 yds. of Plush : 
> rds silk “rene 
by A ay To 33 gallons of wine @ 4s. 6d... 
10 yards fustian re [o 12 ozs. spice @ 18d 
Wadding To 1-4 cwt. sugar @ 7s 
Stay tape and buckram To opening ye Tomb 
13 yds. shalloon ~ 2 To ringing ye Bells 
To making ye cloths To ye Pauls vs 
Fans and girdles ....- Doctor’s and nurse’s bills 

—the whole amounting to over 


2 yards of cypress 
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SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


After N, Vautin, from a pencil sketch by Sarah Hodges, in 1846. 


Such lavish expenditure was not un- 
usual at this time, and soon after the 
General Court declared that the “‘ex- 
pense of funerals is becoming very 
extravagant, to the great detriment of 
the province & the impoverishment of 


many families.” Rev. John Cotton 
mentions that at the funeral of Hon. 
Andrew Belcher 50 suits of clothes and 
go dozen pairs of gloves were ordered, 


“and none of any figger but what had 
gloves sent ’em.”” Dr. Andrew Eliot 
records that he had received 2,941 
pairs of gloves at funerals and had sold 
many of them to the amount of £1,441. 
In 1721 the General Court enacted that 
“no scarves should be allowed at a 
funeral under penalty of £50.” In 
1741 wine, rum and rings at funerals 
were forbidden under penalty of £20. 
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MRS. WILLIAM DONNISON., 


From a miniature ty Miss Goodrich in 1833. 


On the inventory of the estate of 
Thomas Salter his “mansion house” 
and land, with the “brick warehouse” 
on Winter Street, were appraised at 
£1,329 3s. 2d. Among the contents of 
the warehouse enumerated and ap- 
praised were “Broadcloths, shalloons, 
stuffs, linnens, lute-strings, Persian 
and other silks,” also “salt, rice, lum- 
ber and other grocery wares’ and 
“gold and silver lace.” 

The widow of Salter married in 1710 
Daniel Powning. She had no children 
except the two sons of Thomas Sal- 
ter, Eneas, who died unmarried, and 
Thomas, born in 1696, who married 
in 1723 Jerusha Bryan, the daughter 
of Samuel Bryan and Martha Whiting 
of Milford, Conn. Samuel was grand- 
son of Alexander Bryan, “the leading 
spirit of Milford at its first settlement 
in 1639.” In 1640 Alexander Bryan 
sent a vessel to “the Bay” laden with 
furs, and later he sent ships to I:ng- 
land, the Azores, Virginia, etc. “His 
notes of hand passed as current as 
banknotes in Boston. From 1668 to 
1673 he was Assistant Governor of 
Connecticut. The mother of Jerusha 
Bryan was daughter of Rev. John 
Whiting of Hartford and granddaugh- 
ter of “the worshipful William Whit- 
ing, Treasurer of the Colony, and one 
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of the civil and religious fathers of 
Connecticut.” (Bryan Genealogy.) 

Milford, settled earlier than New 
Haven, from which it is a few miles 
distant, is now a pretty village, over- 
shadowed by large eims planted in the 
olden time. 

It must have been a tedious journey 
for the young bride, whether by sea 
or through forest paths, when William 
Salter brought her to his house in Bos- 
ton. But there she found a pleasant 
home, with a view through Milne 
Street (now Summer) to the sea, and 
with trees and gardens all around.* 


There her only child Mary was born, 


July 4, 1726. Probably she was care- 
fully educated in every way, but we 
know that she was taught the skilful 
use of the needle from the time she was 
nine vears old, and worked her sampler 
with this motto: 

MARY SALTER TS MY NAME AND 
ENGLAND TS MY NATION BOSTON 
IS MY DWELLING PLACE AND 
CHRIST IS MY SALVATION IN THE 
TENTH YEAR OF MY AGE 


NOVEMBER THE 235, 1735. 


*Bonner, who visited Boston in 1740, says: 
“They have run mightilv into oreharding in 
this part of the world. Whatsoever way we 
travel the fruits hang so thick by the wayside 
that we may gather them from the trees with 
almost as little trouble as to take them from 
our pockets. There are great plenty of fine 
peaches: some as fine as the best we have in 
England. which we buy here for about three 
pence a peck.” 


GEN. WILLIAM DONNISON 


From an old silhouette, 
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Her later proficiency, shown in the 
beautiful embroideries carefully pre- 
served by her descendants, may have 
been acquired at a school of needle- 
work such as is advertised in the Bos- 
ton News Letter of August 27, 1716, 
for “all sorts of millanary works . 
making of furbelow’d scarfs 
Feather-work, Filigre, Embroidery, a 
new way, Turkey work, flourishing 
and plain work. Also Dancing cheaper 
than ever was taught in Boston.” 

The most elaborate family relic of 
this period is a coat-of-arms represent- 
ing the names of Salter and Bryan 
“parted in pale” upon a shield. It is 
dene in embossed work in gold and 
silver thread, and may have been in 
part the work of a professional artist, 
perhaps ordered from England. But 
the flowery border which surrounds 
the whole is evidently by the same 
hand as that which worked petticoats 
and aprons with quaint patterns in 
colors not yet wholly faded. 

Mary Salter married Henry Quincy 
in 1749, and continued to live in the 


paternal homestead until her early 
death, in 1755. 


Another much more ancient and 
very curious pieceof needlework stored 
away till its history was forgotten 
has a mystery about its origin which 
recent investigation has not fully 
solved. It is a sampler done in cross- 
stitch on canvas with many quaint and 
elaborate devices so carefully wrought 
that both sides are equally finished. 
Mrs. Henry Quincy’s daughter gave it 
to her daughter and called it “an old 
family thing.” This is the heading, in 
capital letters: 


“MILES FLETWOD, ABIGAIL FLET- 
WOD, 1654. 


In prosperity friends will be plenty, but 
In adversity not one in twenty.” 


Below are three figures of ladies in 
hooped skirts and several other figures 
in elaborate costumes. There are also 
beautiful patterns for borders. The 
letters S. Q. at the head of the central 
dame and an A. and an E. at the two 
others appear to have been inwrought 
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later than the original design, prob- 
ably when the article passed from the 
ownershop of the Fleetwoods to that 
of the Quincys. The ladies also have 
had new heads and wigs made and 
sewed on over the original work. 

Colonel Charles Fleetwood of 
Cromwell’s army had a brother Miles 
who retained his allegiance to the 
King and his Catholic faith and lost 
“prosperity and friends,” so that the 
histories and records of his family pass. 
him by with slight mention and with- 
out dates. Although it is not known 
what connection existed between this 
family and the Quincys, it seems prob- 
able that there was one. The work 
was no doubt done in England, and 
may have been given to Mrs. Henry 
Quincy by her friend and correspond- 
ent Anne, daughter of Thomas Quincy 
of Beccles, England, who visited her 
about 1749, and who calls her 
“Cousin,” although she was not a first 
cousin. Her letters give us a glimpse 
of the family life in the old house at 
this period. 


Beccles, Jan. 13, 1750, 51.— 
Dear Madam 

I shall be all impatience till you grant 
me the favour of a letter wanting much to 
know if you are pleased with the execution 
of your comissions. Notwithstanding the 
distance between us, I shall never be able 
to forget my New England friends nor the 
civility I received when there, particularly 
from Mr. Henry Quincy and his Lady— 
which I shall always acknowledge with the 
utmost gratitude. 

I suppose with you the ground is cov- 
ered with frost and snow, which must make 
a most charming prospect. I don’t in the 
least envy you your slippery walking—but 
if bad going on foot, Perhaps it is good 
slaying and that may tempt you, with half 
a dozen cloaks, to venter over the Icy 
Neck. I long to know if Mr Fletcher is 
the Happy man that’s favored with my cos- 
in Catey’s company this year—I imagine she 
is so taken up with the assembly and other 
engagements that she can’t spare time to 
write to me. Itwill give me much pleasure 
to be informed you'r all well and cheerful 
as usual. I sometimes fancy I see Mr. and 
Mrs. Sewall, Miss Caty, Mr. Quincy and 
yourself set down to a game of whist. 
Writing to you creates so much satisfaction 
I am afraid I shall talk all manner of non- 
sense if I go on but will now draw to a 
conclusion. It would be great pleasure to 
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me Dear Mad'm to visit my New England 
friends once more but know not if | may 
promise any future Happiness having been 
disappointed so often already. Direct to 
me to be left at Mr. John Symonds Lin- 
nen Draper at Queen Elizabeth's Head, 
London.” 

In another letter dated Bewley, 
Hampshire, October, 1851, she says: 
“Tam now with my papa. He talks 
of coming to New England in the 
spring.” 

“Captain William Salter, gentle- 
man, died in December, 1753. His 
estate was administered by his widow, 
Jerusha, and “Henry Quincy, “mer- 
chant.” There is only a fragment left 
of the inventory of his estate, with 
these items: 


A cow 

A negro man named Primus, 
$250 

85 oz. of silver, $212.10 

A large double dwelling- 
house, with outhouses and 
land, $5,590 


733 68 


The valuation of the house appears 
less than at the death of his father in 
1714, because the brick warehouse 1s 
not included. That was sold in 1732.* 

Edmund Quincy, the father of 
Henry, married Elizabeth Wendell. 
His brother Josiah was the ancestor 
of the distinguished men of that name. 
His sister, the wife of Edward Jack- 
son, was the “Dorothy Q.” of Holmes’s 
poem. His daughter Dorothy mar- 
ried John Hancock. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1722, practised law, and 
was Judge of Common Pleas. He 
lived from 1740 to 1752 on the south 
side of Summer Street,** where his 
garden joined that of his brother 
Josiah, whose house was on the corner 
of Central Court and Newbury (now 
Washington) Street. In later life he 
lived with his granddaughter in our 
old corner house. She was much at- 


*A hundred years after it was restored to 
the Salter estate by the heirs. 

*“The end of the house can be s-en in the 
view of Summer street, taken in 1846. In 1787 
it was owned by Mr. Samuel Salisbury, 
whose wife was granddaughter of Edmund 
Quincy. 
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tached to him, and preserved many of 
his manuscripts, copies of his letters, 
etc., written in a fine, neat hand. For 
many years he devoted himself to the 
cultivation of his farm in Braintree, 
and he published an essay on *Hemp- 
Culture.” His “farm-book’’ has this 
title: 
‘Braintree, 
1751. 
Memds. of Sundries relating to Hus- 
bandry— 
Laus Deo. 
Sow Flax in the mire 
And Barley in the Fire.” 


Here are a few items from this book: 


Sept. 7. This day gathered Mr. 
Lucy’s pear from the tree in Back Garden, 
too soon by 8 or 10 days—did ngt turn the 
Lemmon color wh it did in 1850. Mem. 
To propagate ye Warden pear from Cyons 
of ye Tree in Br. Josiah’s garden—1753. 
Oct. 10, Sir H. Frankland advises to 
propagate ye Warden pear from Cyons 
ye long Branches of Last year’s growth. 
1754, Ap. 26. Received from Mr. Benjm. 
Franklin of Philad. a small packg. of cut- 
tings of the small Rhenish grape and have 
planted them near the oziers in the old gar- 
den, but are so dry, fear they will not grow. 
May 4. Recd. from Mr. Franklin thro’ 
Mr. Brandon’s hands, 8 large cuttings of 
Rhenish grapes and have planted them 
upon the west side of the old garden, they 
being very green and in good order, hope 
they’l easily take root & am much oblig’d 
for Mr. F.’s care in procuring & sending 
me ye same.” 


In the same book is the following 


copy of one of his letters. Sir Henry 
Frankland, as most readers will re- 
member, was the husband of Agnes 
Surriage. 


“Braintree, Nov. 30, 1756. 
“To Sir H. Frankland: 

“As ye unhap. situation of my affairs has 
dep’d me of ye satisfaction of long since 
waiting upon yourself and lady & person- 
ally congratulating your safe & happy re- 
turn into this prov. after so remarkable a 
protection wh ye G’t Author & preserver 
of all things was pleas’d to afford you at 
Lisbon, on ye never to be forgotten roth 
of Nov. last, I hope yr goodness will ex- 
cuse an epistolary tender of my sincerest 
complements on ye pleasing occasion. 

“I’m agreeably informed that you have 
purchased ye mansion of ye late Mr. Clarke, 
& I hope with a view to settlement for life 
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in ye town of Boston, whose very declin- 
ing state renders ye favor you may have 
done that town in ye choice ye more dis- 
tinguished. As testimony of my respect 
& gratitude I have taken ye freedom to 
send you, a trifling collection of some of 
ye fruits of ye season produced on the 
place of my birth, on which (tho’ mine no 
more!) I have yet a residence. It asks yr. 
candid acceptance, if more & better I sh’d 
be ye more pleased. Tel qu’il est, permit 
me ye pleasure of assuring you that it is 
accompanied by the sincerest regard of, Sir, 
Yr. most obedient & very humble S't 


Henry and Mary Quincy had two 
children, Elizabeth, born March 25, 
1750 or 1751, and Mary, born Decem- 
ber 11, 1752. Their mother died in 
1755, at the age of 29, and the little 
girls were left to the care of their 
father and their grandmother, Mrs. 
Jerusha Salter. Henry Quincy was 
then only twenty-eight years old, and 
was called “the handsomest man in 
Boston.” He remained a widower 
until December 31, 1759, when he mar- 
ried Eunice Newell, and brought his 
wife to the old Salter homestead. 

For sixty years there had been only 
one or two children there in each gen- 
eration, but now they came in rapid 
succession. Four were added to the 
family in six years, and five others 
were born later. Perhaps the two sis- 
ters, who inherited the house from 
their mother, felt a little discontented 
when so many feet and voices were 
echoing through the old rooms; for in 
1769, soon after her grandmother's 
death, Elizabeth, at the age of eight- 
een, married Nathaniel Greene of 
Warwick, R. I., who was under twenty 
and without property. The young 
couple were soon obliged to surrender 
Elizabeth’s claim to her mother’s es- 
tate and it was conveyed to her sister 
Mary in 1772. Elizabeth had four 
children, and died “much lamented,” 
at Greenwich, in March, 1781: 

Mary Quincy was under seventeen 
years of age when her grandmother 
died and her sister went away from 
the old house. She had another be- 
reavement soon after in the death of 
her aunt Elizabeth, Mrs. Samuel Sew- 


all, who had been a near neighbor and 
dear friend. But her father’s younger 
sister Esther, who had married Jona- 
than Sewall in 1763, was always ready 
to welcome her to her pleasant home 
in Cambridge, at the Lechmere house, 
then standing under the stately lindens 
which still distinguish the corner of 
Brattle and Sparks Streets.* 

The daughters of Edmund Quincy 
were all “remarkable for their beauty,” 
and Esther was also distinguished for 
her “vivacity and spirit.” Her hus- 
band was the intimate friend of John 
Adams, “who called him his Jonathan 
and wished his own name had been 
David.” He says of him: “He was 
a gentleman and a scholar, and had a 
fund of wit, humor and satire.” He 
calls their separation “heart-breaking,” 
when Sewall persisted in his allegiance 
to the mother country. Judge Sewall 
had his windows broken by the mob 
and was obliged to escape to Halifax 
and thence to England. 

In this attractive family Mary 
Quincy was a frequent visitor, and 
here she made the acquaintance of Dr. 
John Stedman, whom she married in 
the “fall of 1773.” As she was then 
nearly of age her father relinquished 
to her the old homestead; and there 
her married life began at that exciting 
time when every wave of agitation and 
anxiety that passed over the troubled 
city must have been felt at that central 
spot. For it was in this same “fall of 
1773” that the tea-laden ships arrived 
and the famous Boston tea-party oc- 
curred. The British troops were a 
constant source of irritation, and the 
blockade of the harbor caused much 
distress. The great crisis was ap- 
proaching. On March 11, 1775, Ed- 
mund Quincy writes: 

“You'll have heard of Dr. Warren’s ele- 
gant & spirited oration, and that Gage sent 
for selectmen & in an angry mood told ’em 


that he had been informed some design 
was on foot to breed disturbance, for many 


*It was the house afterwards assigned to 
Baron Riedesel, when prisoner: of war. In 
later years it is referred to by Longfellow in 
his poem, ‘““‘The Open Window,”’ It has been 
removed and altered, and a new house in 
Colonial style has taken its place. 
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Lanthorns were seen in all parts of ye 
town ye night before. However, ‘he was 
ready for ’em, begin when they pleased!’ 
Col. Hancock replied to his Exc’y, he be- 
lieved he could explain to his Exc’y’s sat- 
isfaction ye Affair of the Lanthorns—and 
so informed him of the immemorial cus- 
tom of a large no. of ye town-inhabitants 
to collect charity for ye poor of ye town, 
ye Ist Sunday eveg. of every Quarter, when 
a sermon was preached on ye occasion & 
as it was a dark & wet eveg. many gent’- 
men had ordered their servants to bring 
Lanthorns to light them home. There- 
upon ye Gov said that Col’o H. had ex- 
plained it to his satisfaction, the thing per- 
haps had been misrepresented, but as there 
had been several years exhibitions, ring- 
ing of bells, &c., he desired they might be 
omitted, & dismissed them to hear the 
Oration at which many of his officers were 
present and very attentive to catch, &c.” 


An anecdote often repeated in the 
family connects Dr. and Mrs. Stedman 
with an important event.* In the early 
evening of April 18, 1775, the young 
wife was somewhat startled by a per- 
emptory knock at the outer door. She 
opened it herself, and saw a British 
grenadier, who inquired if Gibson were 
there. .Gibson was a soldier, whose 
wife was Mrs. Stedman’s cook. She 
replied that he would probably be there 
soon. “Tell him to report at the foot 
of the common, equipped, at eight 
o'clock.” Gibson soon came in to take 
leave of his wife and child. “Oh, Gib- 
son, what does this mean?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stedman. “Ah, madam,” he said, 
“T know as little as you do.” When 
Dr. Stedman returned home and heard 
of what had occurred he hastened to 
carry the intelligence to his neighbor, 
Dr. Benjamin Church, then a trusted 
member of the vigilance committee, 
and thus the warning of the approach- 
ing expedition was conveyed to Han- 
cock and Adams, who had taken ref- 
uge at Lexington. Gibson never re- 
turned. He fell on the retreat from 
Lexington, just after remarking to a 
comrade that “altho’ he had served in 
many campaigns in Europe he had 
never known so hot a day.” 

*This incident was furnished by the present 
writer for the Memorial History of Boston, 
as transmitted by Miss Donnison, the daugh- 


ter of Mrs. Stedman by her second husband. 
See vol. III., p. 68. 
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The time had now come when Bos- 
ton was no longer a comfortable or 
even a safe residence, and all who 
could availed themselves of Governor 
Gage’s permit, issued April 27, to leave 
town with their effects. Dr. and Mrs. 
Stedman went to their relations in 
Rhode Island, and Henry Quincy also 
took his family there. Edmund Quincy 
made a record of his retreat on the 
blank leaves of the “American Regis- 
ter” as follows: 


“Saturday, April 3oth,* 1775. Left Bos- 
ton with Katy Sewall to go to Lancaster. 
Lodg’d Saturday & Sat. night with my 
good frd. Mr. R’d Cary—on Monday went 
to Cambridge & lodged at Mr. Jon’than 
Sewall’s, proceeded next day to Water- 
town & lodg’d Tuesday, Wed’y & Thurs- 
day nights at Mr. E. Hall’s, K. S. at Mr. 
Remington’s, & having sent 2 negroes & 
goods to L., followed next day, on Fri- 
day eve’g reach to Son Greenleaf’s.” 


May 11 (letter to his son Henry): 


“I was from noon Sat’y till Friday eve'g 
getting up hither with much difficulty by 
reason of scarcity of carriages. Cost me 
near 20 £s, besides quartering on some of 
my good friends who were very kind and 
generous. Y’r sister Dolly with Mrs. Han- 
cock came from Shirley to y’r Bro. Green- 
leaf’s & dined & proceeded to Worcester, 
where Col’o H. & Mr. A(dams) were on 
their way. This was 10 days before I got 
hither, so that I missed seeing them. As 
I hear she proceeded with Mr. H. to Fayer- 
ficld, I don’t expect to see her till peace- 
able times are restored.” 

Sept. 9, 1775. 

“Dear Son Henry, I havn't rec’d any 
from you since mine after Col. H. being 
here on the 26thult., Since wh I have rec'd 
a letter subscribed by him & y’r sister, 
Dorothy Hancock, acquainting me very 
kindly of their marriage on ye 28th of 
Aug’t at Fayerfield and their intention to 
set out for Phildpha on ye Thursday fol- 
lowing. They proposed not to pass thro’ 
New York, as the ‘Aria’ there had done 
much mischief by firing upon ye City & 
therefor proposed to cross the River above 
ye City.” 


From Edmund Quincy’s “letter- 
book,” an old ledger used “in war time 
for want of paper” to preserve copies 
of his letters. 

“Lancaster, March 8, 1776. 


“T hear Gen. W.. is operating against 
Boston, has got quiet possession of and 


*An error—it was the 29th. 
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strongly fortified D. Hill—with two lines 
—one to annoy ye town & ships, ye other— 
ye works on Neck &c. Ye strength of D. 
Fortress & ye despatch made on a sudden 
by 400 & odd carts & wgn. loads of Tim- 
ber & stuff of all kinds, appearing in one 
day with thousands of men—I believe have 
raised ye ideas of Gen’l Howe & Co. and 
very much damped their spirits & ye men 
of war too, who, it seems, fired much & 
did littlk—2 men in all slain & wounded. 
There have been many wood houses in Bo. 
much damaged from D. Point.” 


“Lancaster, May 27, 76. 
“To Miss Katy Quincy: 

“Dear Child—As you are called in the 
Providence of God to take so long a jour- 
ney as from here to Phila’ia at ye request 
of Mr. Hancock & yr. sister, to accomp’y 
& be a comfort to her, who, by ye same 
Providence has been conducted thither, & 
there it’s probable she may have her resi- 
dence for some considerable time, if ye 
present civil war should by Him be per- 
mitted to continue—I am to wish you a 
safe & comfortable journey & that it may 
prove advantageous to yr. health. ‘ 
Tho’ involved in the Calamity of a civil & 
bloody war, we have in this province gt. 
cause for thankfulness, having been kindly 
delivered from so large a No. of troops 
collected in our capital. I view this as a 
token of a Gen’l evacuation of ye most 
atrocious, savage, as well as impolitic, un- 
dertaking to subjugate 3 millions of peo- 
ple, distant 3,200 miles, nor is anything 
similar to be found in either ancient or 
modern History.” 


“March 3oth, ’76. 
“To H. Q. in Rhode Island: 

“I’m glad the path to Bo. is again open. 
Am sorry yr. house has been so ill-treated. 
I suspect the old scriptores have been 
rifled, perhaps for money, but I’m sure 
they’ve found none. If the razor is left I 
sh’d be glad of it, for I got it made out of 
good Bri. steel. The evacuation of Bos- 
ton has been very much the issue of Gen’l 
W—’s skill & prudence—he deserves much. 
The suddenness of it is very observable.” 


Eunice, the oldest child of Henry 
Quincy’s second marriage, born in the 
old corner house, October, 1760, had 
a singular and eventful history. We 
will let Governor Hancock introduce 
her, at the age of nineteen, in the fol- 
lowing letter to Henry Quincy,* then 
in Providence. 

“Monday noon, Aug. 30, 1779. 

“Dear Sir—The Philistines are coming 
upon me on Wednesday next. To be seri- 


*Original in possession of Mrs.S. Andrews. 
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ous, the Ambassadors, &c., &c., are to 
dine with me & I have nothing to give 
them, or from the present prospect of our 
market, do I see that I shall be able to 
get anything in Town. I beg you to recom- 
mend to my man Harry where he may get 
chickens, geese, hams, Partridges, mutton, 
&c., that will save my reputation in a din- 
ner. Also melons, peaches, &c. . . 
My respects to Mrs. Quincy, and tell 
her Miss Eunice was under promise to aid 
me in the gout, but she has failed me. I 
shall have another touch in a few days de- 
signedly, to make her perform her promise. 
To be serious, when Mrs. Q. can spare 
her and she has an inclination to spend 
two or three weeks at my house, I will 
send for her. I have a design upon her— 
not to her injury—but she is my favorite, 
& I intend to get her a good husband. 
My respects to Mr. E. Quincy. I shall be 
glad to see him before I go to Congress. I 
expect an answer from Miss Eunice under 
her own hand. She may write to a mar- 
ried man. God bless you. I am your real 


friend, 
“JOHN HANCOCK.” 


The “design” which the Governor 
had was connected with the French 
consul, who had arrived on the frigate 
then in the harbor, Joseph Dupas de 
Valnais. He received the same year 
from Harvard the degree of LL.D. 
He was thirty-one years old and no 
doubt a very attractive man. We may 
easily fancy how Eunice enjoyed the 
lively company assembled at the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion. 

The following year, May 27, Henry 
Quincy died in Cambridge; and five 
days later his widow gave birth to her 
ninth child. In a few weeks Mrs. 
Quincy removed to Boston, and not 
having ample means of support, she 
was glad to receive as boarders the 
“French consul, his secretary and 
Friends” (probably a “vice-consul and 
chancellor” referred to in a letter.) 

Edmund Quincy writes, April 19, 
1781: 


“We are informed that Dr. de Valnais 
has paid his respects to Eunice for 6 
months, and ab’t 3 weeks ago they were 
married. By all I at present know of the 
gen’n, his manner, behavior in his office, 
—. &c., she appears to be well mar- 
ried. 


They lived happily two years at Ja- 
maica Plain, where their daughter 
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Calista was born. Then de Valnais 
was recalled, and Eunice reluctantly 
departed from her New England home 
to enter on the strange life in Paris 
described in her letters. De Valnais 
was a suppliant for renewal of his 
office, and the continually deferred 
hope only ended in the days of terror, 
death and exile. 


“Paris, Feb. 9, 1784. | 
“In my last I gave you an account of 
my reception at Court, which was very 
good. We have a great number of friends, 
and are taken great notice of by them— 
both in the public & the private way. We 
are to dine with the Marquis de La Fay- 
ette to-day. He gives a dinner every Mon- 
day to the Americans.” 


“Feb. 9, 1786. 

“Business goes slow at Court, tho’ we 
have, & have had ever since we have been 
here, the most powerful support anybody 
could have. In particular, the great & gen- 
erous Marquis de La Fayette. He exerts 
all power & influence at Court, which is not 
small, & we are in hopes of returning be- 
fore long to that land of peace & inde- 
pendence. I have spent 5 weeks with Mr. 
de Valnais’ friends. His father is very 
fond of me, as well as the rest of them. 

‘ I dined with the Count d’Estang 
day before yesterday. He speaks inces- 
santly of Mr. Hancock, & said he would 
write to him. Oh, if he were only Minis- 
ter I should go home with flying colors! 
He is so fond of us that he comes to see 
us without any ceremony, & when we dine 
with him, sends us to the opera or other 
place of amusement, knowing that by the 
injustice of the Court, our fortune will not 
permit unnecessary expense, as we have 
enough that we can’t avoid. I have just 
had a second son, who is in fine health, as 
well as the others.” 


Marie Antoinette was godmother to 
this child (born in the same year with 
one of her own) and sent it a baby 
outfit. 

De 
Quincy :— 


Valnais to Hon. Edmund 


“Sept. 23d, 1786. 
“Honored Sir, 

“Your agreeable favor of the 3d of Aug. 
last was delivered to me by our worthy 
friend. Mr. Nath’l Barrett. Your condol- 
ing with me in the various disappointments 
I have experienced from the Court of 
France has in great measure alleviated the 
burthen of the incredible scenes I have 
passed thro’ since my departure from N. 
America. Patience & resignation is my lot. 
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I must submit till better times smile on 
me. The King has granted a pension to 
Mrs. de Valnais, tho’ it is a small one, still 
it is looked on here as very honorable. It 
proves at least that the Court has not for- 
gotten me, & it gives me hope that some 
day they will do me justice.” 

A record on the back of this letter 
states that this pension was renewed 
to M. de Valnais after the Restoration 
by the Duchesse d’Angouleme. Few 
records remain of the stormy years that 
followed the date of the last letter. De 
Valnais shared the fate of other nobles, 
living idly on court favor and exciting 
the animosity of the populace. Pur- 
sued by emissaries of Robespierre, he 
sought a hiding place under the bed of 
his wife, who had recently been con- 
fined. She never recovered from her 
distress and terror, but the exact date 
of her death is not known. De Valnais 
made his escape with Calista and one 
son, and resided in Italy and in Eng- 
land until the Restoration. Then at 
last he received the consularship so ar- 
dently desired by his wife, and came 
with his daughter Calista to Boston in 
1816. His son had died. They were 
cordially welcomed by all their old 
friends who remained. Miss E. S. 
Quincy gives a pleasant account in her 
diary of visits from the charming 
French lady who “combined so much 
elegance with great simplicity of dress 
and manner.” At the age of seventy- 
seven, when it is customary to recall 
public officers, M. de Valnais received 
“permission to return.” They sailed 
for France May 1, 1823, the day on 
which Hon. Josiah Quincy was inaug- 
urated as Mayor, which prevented his 
family from joining other friends who 
attended them to the wharf and re- 
gretted their departure. “But Calista 
was a true Frenchwoman, and was de- 
lighted to return to her fatherland.” 
A comfortable sinecure was given to 
de Valnais by placing him in charge of 
a royal chateau; and at his death Cal- 
ista retired to a convent. 

The Winter Street house was much 
injured during the siege, and came 
near being reduced to ashes. Long 
boards torn from the attic floor were 
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found thrust into the kitchen fireplace 
and partly burnt. The Stedmans re- 
turned with an infant born during their 
exile to the home thus despoiled. Dr. 
Stedman resumed his practice; but his 
death occurred in 1780. Only one of 
their sons, Ebenezer, grew to man- 
hood. He lived, much esteemed and 
beloved, in Newburyport, and died 
without children in 1838. 

In July, 1783, Mary (Quincy), 
widow of Dr. Stedman, married Wil- 
liam Donnison, and resided, as before, 
in her own house. The ancestors of 
William Donnison came from Wales, 
but were of French origin. They set- 
tled at Warwick, R. I., in 1710, where 
William was born in 1757. Most of his 
early life was passed in Providence, 
where his father died when he was six 
years old. His character and acquire- 
ments testify to the wise care of his 
widowed mother. He has left an in- 
teresting account, written in his old 
age, of his connection with the army 
of the Revolution. At the age of 


eighteen he was orderly sergeant in an 
artillery company under Colonel Til- 
linghast, more than a year before the 
war. 


“We were often on duty when the Cut- 
ters and Custom house boats used to chase 
our vessels into the rivers and bays. The 
Rose, man-of-war, and the Gasper sloop 
and others often gave us the alarm 
and our Company was often called out. 
On the alarm of the Lexington fight, and 
also on that of Bunker Hill, we marched 
out some distance towards Boston, when 
ordered to halt as the fight was over. ; 

In Dec., 1776, by order of Congress, 
the State Legislature raised a Brigade, in 
which I was offered the position of ad- 
jutant, with rank pay as Captain of Ar- 
tillery, under Col. Robert Elliott, the pay 
being 50 dollars a month. These troops 
were raised for the protection of the sea- 
coast & seldom acted with the Continental 
line, except at the Expedition on R. Island 
under Gen. Greene. After more 
than a year of service my health obliged 
me to obtain leave of absence, & I was 
advised to take a sea voyage. In June, 
1778, I embarked on the ‘Pallas,’ Capt. Mc- 
Neil, in company with John Leverett, and 
Winslow Warren of Plymouth, bound for 
Holland. When about ten days out we 
were captured by a King’s vessel, Capt. 
Duddington, & taken to Halifax & put on 
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board the ‘Grasshopper,’ one of the China 
tea ships which brought the tea destroyed 
in Boston harbor, but at this time in the 
King’s navy. Warren & Leverett being 
non-combatants were suffered to go to 
England in one of the King’s ships, & Capt. 
MeNeil, being an old man, was allowed to 
land at Newfoundland. But as my mili- 
tary commission was found, I was detained 
as prisoner of war & carried to the West 
Indies, where I was put on board the 
‘Portland,’ 50-gun ship, rear Admiral Ed- 
wards, and destined to be sent to the For 
tune prison in England.” 


Each prisoner was chained to a sol- 
dier, but the one in charge of Captain 
Donnison, finding that he was a Free 
Mason, loosened his chain so that he 
was able to pull it off, and in a very 
dark night, while the ship was be- 
calmed off St. Kitt’s, a British island, 
he crept naked out of a gunport and 
swam to the shore, about two miles, 
“with great danger and difficulty.” 
There he concealed himself among 
some negro huts until he saw the Port- 
land set sail, and having begged scme 
clothes from the negroes he persuaded 
a negro skipper to carry him to St. 
Eustatius, a Dutch island “within a 
day’s sail,” where he found several 
American ships. The captain of one 
of them was his cousin, Moses Lip- 
pett, of Providence, who gave him all 
needed assistance, and he embarked 
for Boston on the Thomas, Captain 
Madet Erys. 


“It was the summer of 1778, when Gen. 
Greene was about landing on Rhode Island, 
& I immediately joined my regiment and 
was with it during the fight until the re- 
treat of the army from the Island. . . . 
On the 24 of Dec., 1780, I embarked on 
the ship ‘Apollo,’ Mc’ Kay, master, with two 
other passengers, Thomas Dennie & John 
Duballet, bound to the West Indies, 
thence to Amsterdam, & arrived safely, tho’ 
in time of war. At Amsterdam we found 
our Embassador, John Adams, his son, J. 
Q. Adams, & Francis Dana. We presented 
ourselves before the embassador & were 
handsomely received & had the honor of 
dining with him several times. The last 
time he had a large company of public 
characters, Ministers & others of various 
nations & languages. All were called upon 
to give toasts. Mine was, ‘General Wash- 
ington & the American Army.’ Mr. Den- 
nie’s was, ‘Peace & Independence to Amer- 
ica,’ on which Mr. Adams remarked that 
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we already had Independence & he had no 
anxiety about the result.” 


In 1786 William Donnison was 
made aid to Governor Hancock, and 
in 1788 adjutant general of the Massa- 
chusetts militia, an office which he 
held twenty-five years. In 1797 Gov- 
ernor Samuel Adams made him Judge 
of Common Pleas. He writes to his 
brother Joseph in 1801: 


“My various departments, civil & mili- 
tary, take up my whole time. My chief 
happiness consists in my attention to the 
education of my children—a field of de- 
light, the sweetest in this world.” 


His two sons, William and Joseph, 
graduated at Harvard in 1805 and 
1807. They were men of fine talents 
and much social charm. Joseph died 
of consumption in 1823, and William 
the same year, when on a journey to 
the South. Both were unmarried. 
His two daughters were favorites in 
society in Boston and in Salem. In 
1821 Elizabeth Quincy married Rev. 
Richard Manning Hodges. General 


Donnison died in January, 1834. Mrs. 
Donnison survived him less than two 


years. Her early life had been passed 
in the midst of stirring events, but her 
old age was serene and peaceful. 
Mrs. Hodges, the last child born in 
the old corner house, died November 
12, 1876, “after a happy and useful life 
to which her spirit of unselfishness 
gave a constant charm.”* In two 
years she was followed by her older 
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sister, Catherine Lippett Donnison, 
“whose rare tenderness and sweetness 
of character shone forth in all her 
words and acts.”’* With her the name- 
of Donnison became extinct in New 
England. 

The old corner house was given up 
to offices and stores in 1810, and the 
family moved to a more quiet location. 
In 1846 it was no longer suited to the 
requirements of the time, and it was 
taken down. Nothing was saved ex- 
cept some quaint Dutch tiles with 
scripture subjects, which once 
adorned a fireplace. 

The views of Summer Street and 
Winter Street which accompany this 
article are from water-color drawings 
by M. Vautin. That of Summer Street 
was taken from a pencil sketch made 
by a young lady who stood on the 
sidewalk one summer morning in 
1846, scarcely observed by the few 
passers-by. It is difficult to imagine 
the quiet character of the street at that 
time. Below Trinity Church were 
handsome private houses, no blocks 
nor stores. The long, pendant 
branches of the elms overarched the 
street, —a distinctive feature which 
Mr. Vautin lost in his painting made 
from the original sketch. No object 
depicted in this view nor in that of 
Winter Street now remains except the 
spire of Park Street Church. May 
that old Boston landmark long remain! 


*Obituaries by Rev. W. Newell. 





A CHAPTER ON NOM DE PLUMES. 


By Charles T. Scott. 


titious names has become so 

prevalent that it is accepted by 
the reading public as an author’s pre- 
rogative. As a result, the genuine- 
ness of any new author’s signature is 
constantly questioned. The extent to 
which the usage of pseudonyms has 
been carried seemingly justifies the 
conclusion that authors at least con- 
sider that there is very much in a 
name. Centuries ago the mere sur- 
name was considered sufficient for all 
purposes by eminent writers, whose 
fame will survive with the language. 
Today the rise of the middle name 
and the use of nom de _ plumes 
seems to have given birth to a 
desire among many authors to give 
the public a history of their genealogy 
and family relations. This pride, 
pardonable and perhaps just, is so 
great that in case of marriage many 
authoresses are so loth to part with 
any portion of the name under which 
fame was gained, that they retain it 
intact and append their acquired 
name to it. 

The use of the nom de plume dates 
from the Middle Ages, but gen- 
eral use began with the  intro- 
duction of printing. The term nom de 
plume arose from the French nom de 
guerre, which, first meaning siniply 
war name, came to mean any name 
assumed to conceal identity. Years 
back, when failure to serve in the de- 
fence of one’s country constituted a 
capital offence, the frequent necessity 
of concealing one’s identity caused 
the nom de guerre to be extensively 
used. The nom de plume was first 
assumed for the same practical pur- 
pose — protection. For in those days 
with the liberty of speech so greatly 
restricted, if an author’s writings hap- 
pened to offend a ruler or a priest, his 
lite might pay the forfeit. 

Beginning with a purpose of protec- 
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Tit practice of writing under fic- 
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tion, the practice has been kept up 
from all sorts of motives. Early in the 
present century the pseudonym was 
very extensively used. To-day its use 
is sensibly on the wane. Many 
writers who have always written with 
pseudonyms have discarded them and 
refuse to be associated with them any 
more; although during the last few 
years there has been quite a revival of 
the pseudonym by English writers. 
The French are more given to the 
practice than any other people. The 
English writers, when for any reason 
reserving their real names, prefer 
anonymousness. Our own authors 
adopt fanciful and fictitious signatures 
more from modesty and fear of public 
criticism than from any other motive. 
The reasons which prompt an author 
to sign a feigned name to his first pro- 
duction are various. Lack of confi- 
dence as to the book’s merits or suc- 
cess, a desire to baffle the curious, a 
dread of public criticism, the advice of 
publishers, “pseudonym libraries,” the 
gratification of a whim to hear impar- 
tial criticism—all these play their part. 
In many instances the pseudonyms of 
writers become so popular as to fairly 
displace their real names; and they 
grow accustomed to bearing one as 
naturally as the other. 

The first person to use a pseudonym, 
Larousse’s encyclopedia claims, was 
Polybius, who died about 122 B. C. 
He wrote the fables accredited to 
Phedrus. One of the earliest Eng- 
lish pseudonyms was used by John 
Taylor, who signed himself “Edward 
Allde.” Edward Aggas in 1756 signed 
his initials to a book, and, although 
there are probably older pseudonyms 
or initials in use in British literature, 
his case must be one of the earliest. 
The greatest pseudonymist on record 
is Voltaire, whose full name was Fran- 
cois Marie Arouet. Querard, in his 
“Bibliographic Voltairenne,” enumer- 
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ates one hundred and sixty pseu- 
donyms used by him, and says there 
are others which he had not identified. 

The reasons which led to the adop- 
tion of many of the nom de plumes 
which have become household words 
are often most interesting and roman- 
tic. “Boz,” the signature under which 
Charles Dickens commenced contrib- 
uting sketches to the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle, was used by him only 
with his early writings. “ ‘Boz,’ Mr. 
Dickens says, “was the nickname of a 
pet child, my younger brother, Au- 
gustus, whom I had dubbed Moses, in 
honor of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
which name being facetiously pro- 
nounced through the nose became 
‘Boses’, and, shortened, ‘Boz’. ‘Boz’ 
was a very familiar household word to 
me long before I was an author, and 
so I came to adopt it.” 

Thackeray found it necessary to use 
a nom de plume on account of writing 
for so many different publications. He 
adapted the pen name to suit the ar- 
ticle, or magazine. Sometimes it was 
“The Proser,” or “A Traveller in 
London.” Again it would be “John 
Corks.” The name which he made 
special and peculiar use of was 
“Michael Angelo Titmarsh.” Thack- 
eray. had been nicknamed “Michael 
Angelo” by a friend, in allusion to his 
great aspirations and his having suf- 
fered like the Florentine artist the 
misfortune of having his nose broken 
in youth by a fellow-student. He 
added “Titmarsh” to this nickname by 
way of contrast and depreciation. To 
all his great books, however, he signed 
his real name. 

It is hard to believe that a woman 
like “Ouida’’, who has dissected the 
souls of pleasure-loving men with a 
boldness and realism equalled by few 
authors. was ever sensitive to criti- 
cism. Yet so great was this dread of 
the criticism of the fashionable society 
in which she was moving, at the time 
her first book, “Tdalia,” was about to 
be printed, that it induced her to hide 
behind a pseudonym. A little child to 
whom “Quida” became greatly at- 
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tached could never master the pronun- 
ciation of Mlle. De La Ramee’s given 
name, Louise. Her nearest approach 
to it was “Weeda,” or “Ouida” in 
l‘rench; so the great exponent of at- 
tractive vice adopted this corruption 
as her literary title. 

“Mark Twain” 
nom de plume in 
Its popularity is 
aptly illustrates 


is the best known 
American literature. 
worldwide and very 
how completely a 
pseudonym will often supersede an 
author's real name; Mr. Clemens 
is “Mark Twain” to almost every- 
one, even to many of his friends 
and acquaintances, and it is a strange 
fact, but true, that the “irrepressible 
Mark” seems an entirely different per- 
son from Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 
He gives the following characteristic 
history of the selection of the name: 
**Mark Twain’ was the nom de plum: 
of cne Cap‘ain Isaiah Se‘lars, who used 
to write river news over it for the New 
Orleans Picayune. He died in 1863, 
and as he could no longer need that 
signature I laid violent hands upon it 
without asking permission of the pro- 
prietor’s remains, and have done my 
best to make it remain what it was in 
his hands,—a sign and symbol and 
warrant that whatever is found in its 
company may be gambled on as being 
the petrified truth. How I have suc- 
ceeded it would not be modest in me 
to say.” Incidentally it may be said 
that “Mark twain” is a term used in 
navigation, which Mr. Clemens was 
accustomed to hear during his life on 
the Mississippi. Whenever the lead- 
man found two fathoms of water he 
would call out to the pilot, “Mark 
twain.” Mr. Clemens first affixed 
this signature to his correspondence 
for the Virginia City Enterprise. 
“Marion Harland” is another house- 
hold name identified both with fiction 
and withcooking. Mrs. Terhune enjoys 
the distinction of having written for 
the papers while yet in her fourteenth 
year, although always under an as- 
sumed name. “I was over sixteen,” 
she writes, “when I saw the advertise- 
ment in a Southern paper of a prize of 
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fifty dollars for a serial story. I wrote 
a story and affixed the name ‘Marion 
Harland,’ taking the first three letters 
of Mar-y and the first two of Ha-wes, 
my maiden name. The story took the 
prize, and I kept the pseudonym 
‘Marion Harland.’ ” 

The assertion that the great, clever 
satirist Mr. Paul Blouet “thinks in 
French and writes in English” would 
almost find confirmation in the loyalty 
shown to both races in the selection of 
his nom de plume, which was formed 
by combining the family names of his 
French and Irish grandfathers. Speak- 
ing of the origin of the name “Max 
O’Rell,” he says: “The history of my 
pen name dates back to a romance. 
My grandfather, Max Blouet, was a 
surgeon in the army under the first 
Napoleon, and two or three years be- 
fore the battle of Waterloo was made 
a prisoner by the English and taken to 
London. There he fell in love, the 


object of his affection being an Irish 
girl, — and a marvelous beauty she is 


said to have been, too, — named Miss 
O’Rell, whom he married as soon as 
he was released. I combined the fam- 
ily names of my two grandfathers for 
a nom de plume.” 

Mrs. M. A. Hungerford, more 
widely known as “The Duchess,” is 
one of the many writers who disap- 
prove of the use of nom de plumes, and 
regrets ever having adopted one. She 
claims it was originally forced upon 
her by the publishers, and by easy 
stages she is preparing to discard it 
altogether by parenthesizing her real 
name upon the covers of all her books. 
Regarding the origin of this unique 
pen name, Mrs. Hungerford says: 
“Many years ago, while engaged upon 
‘Phyllis, I happened to attend an 
‘at home’ at the house of one of my 
intimate friends. As I was about to 
enter the reception room my host saw 
me, and came forward. He waved 
the footman back, and himself an- 
nounced me to the guests as ‘Her 
Grace, the Duchess.’ Very solemnly 
he said it, and the guests being all well 
known to each other, the laugh was 
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universal. Then some one else took 
up the plot and said the title well be- 
came me, | was a person of such au- 
gust presence, being full five feet in 
height, and at that time very young 
and slight. This still further delighted 
us all, and from that hour the sobri- 
quet clung to me. My editors here 
strongly disapprove of my making use 
of it; but on the first sheets of ‘Phyllis’ 
it was inadvertently printed, and these 
sheets, uncorrected, were sent across 
the water. Hence the American 
knowledge of me by that name.” 

Miss Alice French, who writes so 
charmingly of the West as “Octave 
Thanet,” claims that the adoption of 
a pen name is a mistake which an au- 
thor cannot fully realize until after it 
has become inseparably attached to 
her. Modesty was what induced Miss 
French to hide herself behind a ficti- 
tious name. She chose “Octave” be- 
cause it was the name of her room- 
mate at the Abbott Academy in An- 
dover, Mass. While casting about for 
a name to couple with “Octave” she 
chanced to see the word “Thanet” 
printed on a car in a passing freight 
train. This being an unusual name, 
she appropriated it then and there. 
Miss French prefers the Scotch to the 
French pronunciation of “Thanet.” 

Miss Abigail M. Dodge, like the 
foregoing, chose a pseudonym which 
possessed the advantage of being 
suited to either sex. She took the last 
syllable of her maiden name, Abigail, 
and prefixed it to the name of her 
town, Hamilton, Mass., thus cre- 
ating “Gail Hamilton,” a name that 
could always be depended upon to de- 
nounce and expose shams and deceits. 

Marietta E. Holley says that her 
choice of a pen name was intended to 
check by a healthy example the ten- 
dency of so many literary aspirants to 
invent elegant, high-sounding names. 
In submitting her first article to a 
newspaper in Adams, New York, she 
signed the ridiculous name of “‘Jemy- 
ma.” “Josiah Allen’s Wife” was first 
appended to a dialect sketch which 
appeared in Peterson’s Magazine. 
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Ian Maclaren, the author of “Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,” is the Rev. 
John Watson in everyday life. “In 
making up my pen name,” Mr. Wat- 
son says: “I merely took ‘Ian,’ a favor- 
ite name with me, and prefixed it to 
the maiden name of my mother.” 

Frederick J. Stimson says that “J. 
S. of Dale” is an old fictitious person- 
age in law books, like “John Doe.” 
The habit of women writers of adopt- 
ing a masculine pen name has given 
rise to some very interesting and dra- 
matic situations, and has often greatly 
puzzled editors and the public. At one 
time it did much to awaken a respect 
and gain a readier hearing for the writ- 
ings of women. The practice arose 
from a well-founded feeling that a 
man’s work was considered stronger 
and better than a woman’s, and from a 
desire on the part of the women to 
have their writings judged impartially 
by the highest standards. “George 
Eliot,” although not the first name in 
this category, is undoubtedly one of 


the most striking. The name caused 
much speculation and baffled the crit- 
ics and the public completely, until 
the writer was forced to reveal her- 
self in order to save her stories from 
being boldly appropriated by a certain 


Mr. Liggins. The history of this 
world-renowned nom de plume has 
been told too often to require more 
than brief mention here. “George 
Eliot’s” first attempt at fiction, “The 
Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos 
Sarton,” was sent to Blackwood’s 
Magazine by Mr. Lewes as the work 
of a friend of his. Hence the neces- 
sity of a pseudonym. A masculine 
name was decided upon as being a 
surer disguise. She chose “George” 
because it was Mr. Lewes’ Christian 
name, and “Eliot” because it was a 
good, mouth-filling, easily pronounced 
word. 

“George Sand” was a pioneer in the 
use of masculine pen names, although 
the selection was the result of chance 
rather than of choice. Madame Du- 
devant and her friend, Jules Sandeau, 
had written a novel entitled “Rose et 
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Blanche,” to which neither one cared 
to sign his or her name, the former not 
wishing to do so for fear ef scandal, 
and Sandeaubecause of the objection 
his family had to his literary aspira- 
tions. The matter was compromised 
by curtailing “Sandeau” to “Sand” 
and publishing the book under signa- 
ture of “Jules Sand.” Shortly after 
this they arranged to write a joint 
novel to be entitled “Indiana,” each 
to write a portion and in a given time 
meet and work it over together into 
one book. Madame Dudevant readily 
fulfilled her allotment of the work, but 
was surprised on meeting Sandeau to 
find that he had not written a line of 
his share. Sandeau, upon reading 
the story and finding it to be a mas- 
terpiece, refused to have his name 
signed to it. Madame Dudevant in- 
sisted, but Sandeau was firm, saying: 
“T am too honest to rob you of your 
glory. My conscience would never 
fail to reproach me.” To relieve this 
quandary the director of Figaro made 
the following suggestion: “You wrote 
‘Rose et Blanche,’ and gave the name 
of its author as ‘Jules Sand.’ ‘Sand’ is 
therefore your common property. 
Madame needs only to select another 
Christian name. Now, madame, to- 
day is St. George’s Day. Call your- 
self ‘George Sand,’ and the difficulty 
is solved.” This was done, and thus 
arose the signature under which Mad- 
ame Dudevant thrilled the world. 
Madame Sand’s parents afterwards 
had the family name of Dupin 
changed to Sand. This is the only 
case of which I know of a nom de 
plume changing the name of a whole 
family. 

Olive Schreiner’s action upon her 
marriage, however, is somewhat paral- 
lel. She first wrote under the pen 
name of “Ralph Iron,” using a mascu- 
line name to gain its advantage of 
weight and attention. When “The 
Story of an African Farm” created 
such a furore she at once proclaimed 
herself and dropped this fictitious sig- 
nature. So proud was she, though, of 
her real name that upon marrying a 
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Mr. Conwright she could not bring 
herself to lose the glory of its posses- 
sion; and Mr. Conwright magnani- 
mously consented to lose his own iden- 
tity by assuming the name of Schrei- 
ner. 

While touching upon this point I 
may mention another case of similar 
import, in which a pseudonym was 
adopted by law. Henry Carter con- 
tributed sketches to the London JIlus- 
trated News as “Frank Leslie.” Upon 
his coming to the United States and 
engaging in publishing and literary 
work he appropriated the name of 
“Frank Leslie” by a legislative act. 
After his death Mrs. Leslie adopted 
the name by a legal process. 

Even the modest Bronté sisters rec- 
ognized this prejudice against women 
writers; and in publishing their book 
of poems they assumed the names of 
“Currer”, “Ellis” and “Acton Bell”, 
this ambiguous choice, Charlotte 


writes, “being dictated by a con- 
scientious scruple at assuming names 
positively masculine, while we did 


not care to declare ourselves women, 
because we had a vague impression 
that authoresses are likely to be looked 
upon with prejudice.” These names 
shielded their identity for a long time, 
though finally involving the three sis- 
ters in a misunderstanding as to claims 
with their publishers, which terminated 
in Charlotte and Anna going to Lon- 
don and proclaiming themselves. 
When Miss Mary N. Murfree com- 
menced writing about the Tennessee 
mountains under the pen name of 
Charles Egbert Craddock she uncon- 
sciously laid the foundation of one of 
the greatest recent literary sensations 
in the country. She chose a mascu- 
line pen name, selecting “Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock” at random, froma feel- 
ing that her writings might receive 
more careful consideration, and also as 
a surer disguise. The public, the critic 
and the editor accepted and judged 
her writings as being the work of a 
man. Her heavy, masculine style of 
penmanship sustained this impression 
and enabled her to keep the secret as 
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long as she desired. The consterna- 
tion and surprise which the brilliant 
writer caused in the office of the 
Atlantic, upon visiting Boston for the 
first time, is well known. 

The surprise attending the discov- 
ery of “Charles Egbert Craddock” be- 
ing a woman was equalled by the dis- 
closure of the sex of her rival as a 
painter of Tennessee life, Will Allen 
Dromgoole. Although Miss Drom- 
goole never intended to mystify her 
readers nor pose as a man when she 
signed her real name to her writings, 
it screened her identity as effectually 
as a pen name would have done. Will 
Allen Dromgoole was looked upon as 
being a man until after she had writ- 
ten fifty stories. The discovery was 
brought about by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, the genial editor of The Youth’s 
Companion. Mr. Butterworth liked 
the writings of this supposed young 
man, and having no doubt that “he” 
was a bachelor like himself, invited 
the Tennesseean to make him a visit. 
Miss Dromgoole naturally thought 
Mr. Butterworth was a married man, 
and accordingly accepted his invita- 
tion. Mr. Butterworth’s astonishment 
upon finding his young man a woman 
can be better imagined than described. 
As Mr. Butterworth was not a mar- 
ried man, and Miss Dromgoole was 
not a bachelor, she was domiciled at 
the New England Conservatory dur- 
ing her stay in Boston. How Miss 
Dromgoole became possessed of such 
a masculine name can be told no better 
than in her own words in answer to 
the question: “Why do I use a pen 
name? I never have. Why I chose 
Will? My mother chose it for me be- 
fore I was born, and was grievously 
disappointed because I was not the 
boy for whose coming she had pre- 
pared.” 

The short stories by “Saxe Holm” 
form the cleverest body of pseudon- 
ymous writings known in recent 
years. These stories appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine in 1873-4. They have 
been credited to many well-known 
writers, more especially to Helen 
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Hunt Jackson, who by many is looked 
upon as their creator. But the mys- 
tery of their authorship is just as im- 
penetrable to-day as it was when they 
first appeared. 

The only notable instance which oc- 
curs to me of a man adopting a female 
pen name was when B. P. Shillaber 
signed himself Mrs. Partington. Miss 
Shillaber, a daughter of the famous 
humorist, gives the following story of 
its selection: ‘My father had always 
been delighted with Sidney Smith’s 
description of a ‘Mrs. Partington’ 
mopping back the Atlantic with a 
broom, and her name just then occur- 
ring to him he chronicled a rise in 
breadstuffs, ending thus: ‘Mrs. Part- 
ington says the price of flour makes no 
difference to her, as she always pays 
the same for half a dollar's worth.’ 
This occurred in 1847 on the day he 
became a reporter for the Boston Post. 
It was copied in all the newspapers in 
the country and made him famous. 
Its reception surprised and _ pleased 
him, and he thereafter made desultory 
sayings of the kind upon all the topics 
of the day, soon introducing ‘Ike,’ and 
in a brief time they became national 
characters.” 

Forty years ago the alliterative sig- 
nature caught the popular fancy and 
became a great favorite. This usage, 
however, has long since run out: the 
only specimens extant are a few of the 
original creations. Mrs. Jennie Cun- 
ningham Croly set the ball rolling 
when she signed herself “Jennie 
June.” Shortly after this alliteratives 
sprung up all over the country. Mrs. 
Croly originated one of the great fea- 
tures of to-day’s journalism — the 
woman’s column. Upon her present- 
ing her idea of this column to an edi- 
tor of a New York paper, he said she 
had “struck a vein,” and advised a 
nam de plume. As to the selection of 
this pseudonym Mrs. Croly writes: 
“*Tennie June’ was a name bestowed 
upon me when I was a little girl by the 
pastor of our church in Poughkeepsie. 
Reverend W. W. King. He found 
three verses inscribed to ‘Jennie June’ 
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ina volume of poems, which he sent to 
me with this poem marked and dedi- 
cated to me. The name was not used 
in the family. My father and mother 
did not believe in ‘setting children up’ 
with praises, and it was only used oc- 
casionally by an elder brother. I have 
used other signatures, ‘Satanella,’ 
which a man stole and used as a sig- 
nature for scurrilous letters,and which 
I immediately dropped; ‘Veni Vide,’ 
‘Margaret Maybee’ and others; but 
none ever seemed to belong to me like 
‘Jennie June’.” 

“Oliver Optic,” the name dear to 
all American boys, is the one nom de 
plume which William T. Adams found 
it impossible to get rid of. During 
Mr. Adams's first years of authorship 
he never signed his real name, but 
used all sorts of pseudonyms, coining 
separate names for each distinct kind 
of story, signing “Irving Brown” to 
his love stories, “Clingman Hunter” 
to his sketches of travel, and “Oliver 
Optic” to domestic stories; also using 
“Old Stager,” “A Retired Attorney,” 
“Man of the World” and many others, 
finally dropping all but “Oliver Op- 
tic.” In reference to his choice of 
“Oliver Optic” Mr. Adams _ writes: 
“When I was about to publish a dog- 
gerel poem which I read before a soci- 
ety forty-six years ago I wanted a pen 
name. Ina play at the Boston Mu- 
seum there was a character which took 
my fancy,—or at least the name did 
‘Dr. Optics.” I made it singular and 
prefixed the alliterative ‘Oliver.’ I 
used it for the poem and then for other 
articles and stories. It stuck to me, 
:and when I desired to get rid of it, 
after several books had been published 
under this name, my publishers would 
not consent to it. Therefore it still 
sticks.” 

The well-known alliteratives “Fanny 
Fern” (Mrs. Sara Payson Parton), 
“Fanny Forrester” (Mrs. Emily Her- 
bert), “Frank Forrester” (Henry Wil- 
liam Hudson) and “Timothy Tit- 
comb” (Josiah Gilbert Holland) are 
all mere chance inventions of allitera- 
tion. “Grace Greenwood” is generally 


’ 
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supposed to be an alliterative signa- 
ture, but Mrs. Lippincott claims it is 
not and says the choice came about in 
the following manner: “The name 
given me by my mother was Grace In- 
gersoll and was chosen in honor of an 
intimate friend, who afterward figured 
at the court of Napoleon. This selec- 
tion, however, did not please my 
father, who wished me to be called for 
two maiden ladies of his acquaintance, 
Misses Sarah and Jane Stewart. Ac- 
cordingly, when I was three years old, 
my father carried me one morning to 
church and there in baptism this com- 
bination was formally bestowed upon 
me. The ladies in question were pos- 
sessed of large means, and it was 
thought that their namesake would in- 
herit a fortune. But I did not become 
an heiress. My father’s friends dis- 
charged their obligations by making 
me handsome presents now and then, 
and as these were never very useful I 
am afraid I did not appreciate them. 
sut justice was eventually meted out 
to my mother by destiny. When the 


time came for me to make my debut 
in the world of letters, a pen name had 
to be decided upon. ‘Grace Ingersoll,’ 
the appellation of my babyhood, was 
suggested, but Grace Ingersoll was 


still living in France. There could be 
no objection to ‘Grace,’ however, and 
because of my love for forests, rides 
and rambles, ‘Greenwood’ was affixed 
to it.” 

Many of the pen names used by 
writers of juvenile stories have a ro- 
mantic history. Mrs. Isabella Mac- 
donald Alden, whom children hail 
with delight as “Pansy,” had this flow- 
ery name bestowed upon her by her 
father. One day while “Pansy” was 
vet a little child she happened to dis- 
cover a choice bed of pansies, of which 
her mother was very proud. Hastily 
picking every solitary blossom, Isa- 
bella ran into the house, and as she 
threw them one by one into her moth- 
er’s lap she said: “They are all for 
you, Mamma, every one.” From that 
time her father alwavs called her 
“Pansy.” When Mrs. Alden began to 
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write she 
name. 

At the time that Miss Rebecca 
Sophia Clark, known to juvenile read- 
ers as “Sophie May,” published her 
first story she signed her middle name, 
Sophia, without hesitation, but could 
not so readily decide upon a suitable 
accompaniment. After considering 
the matter a few moments she said: 
“Well, I'll call it ‘May,’ for 1 may write 
again, and I may not.” 

Another favorite writer for children, 
Miss Sarah C. Woolsey, who signs 
herself “Susan Coolidge,” writes re- 
garding this name: “I elected to use 
a nom de plume for the same reasons 
which I presume influenced most peo- 
ple to do so. I was young, shy and 
untried, and preferred to veil my real 
name. ‘Susan Coolidge’ was merely 
an accidental invention, but once hav- 
ing adopted it, it has been easier to 
keep on doing so than to leave off.” 

Many writers gain the practical ad- 
vantage which a pseudonym offers by 
merely abridging their full names,—as 
Anthony Hope Hawkins did when he 
signed “Anthony Hope.” F. Anstey 
Guthrie set this fashion when he 
signed “F. Anstey” to “Vice Versa.” 
Manx cats lost their tails sometimes in 
the prehistoric past, and likewise Hall 
Caine lost half of his name when he 
began writing Manx tales. Up to that 
time he was known as Thomas Henry 
Hall Caine. Grant Allen began life 
with three Christian names, Charles 
Grant Blairfindie, but wisely dropped 
two of them. He attached “Cecil 
Power” to his first novels. He has 
also used “J. Arbuthnot Wilson” and 
other names. Miss Ada Ellen Bayly 
formed the pretty signature of “Edna 
Lyall” by merely transposing some of 
the letters of her baptismal name. 

Poets seldom use nom de plumes 
unless they happen to take up a form 
of writing out of their usual line. Then 
a fictitious name seems to be desirable. 
Many poets have used pseudonyms 
sometime during their career, but few 
rarely keep up the practice. Bryan 
Waller Procter is an exception, as he 


naturally signed the pet 
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is better known as “Barry Cornwall” 
than by his real name. This famous 
pen name, “Barry Cornwall, Poet,” is 
nothing more than an imperfect ana- 
gram formed from the poet’s full name 
Bryan Waller Procter. 

Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton is 
another poet whose real name is over- 
shadowed by his pseudonym of “Owen 
Meredith.” This name was taken from 
his forefathers, Mr. Lytton being a 
lineal descendant of Owen Gwynnedd 
ap Griffith, King of North Wales, and 
of Meredith ap Tudor, great-grand- 
father of Henry VII. of England. 

“Hosea Biglow”’ was chosen by 
James Russell Lowell because it was 
a typical New England name, having 
just the right twang to be thoroughly 
representative. It was first attached 
to the “Biglow Papers.” Mr. Lowell 
also signed himself “Elmwood,” “Co- 
lumbus Nye” and “A Wonderful 
Quiz.” 

Longfellow appended several very 
grotesque signatures to some of his 
writings, such as “Professor Strong- 


fellow,’ “Hans Hammergafferstein”’ 
and “Joshua Coffin.” 
“Pearl Rivers,” the name by which 


Mrs. E. J. Nicholson is known, 
was chosen by this Southern poetess 
in remembrance of the family home- 
stead on Pearl River in Mississippi. 

Joaquin Miller says that he chose 
the romantic name of “Joaquin” be- 
cause it seemed a much more appro- 
priate title to attach to poetry than his 
given name of Cincinnatus Heine. 

The use of initials is another favorite 
way in which authors hide their iden- 
tity. Helen Hunt Jackson signed 
“H. H.” to all her writings. “G. A. 
S.” was George Augusta Sala’s usual 
signature. George Alfred Town- 
send’s famous pen name of “Gath” is 
nothing more than his initials G. A. T. 
with the natural addition of H. 


PLUMES. 


Some writers deem the name their 
parents bestowed upon them too inele- 
gant to figure on the title page of 
books; so they fabricate a more 
euphonious title. This motive, I sup- 
pose, is what led T. J. Fargus to sign 
himself“Hugh Conway.” Many writers 
making their start in literature under 
a pseudonym discard it after gaining 
recognition. George W. Cable first 
wrote in the New Orleans Picayune as 
“Drop Shot,” Sarah Orne Jewett used 
the name “Alice Elliot” in the first 
vears of authorship. J. T. Trow- 
bridge used “Paul Creyton” for a 
long time. James Fenimore Cooper 
began his writings as “A Travelling 
Bachelor.” Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
early works were written under 
what she said was a “rustic fabrica- 
tion —“Christopher Crowfield.” Mary 
Cecil Hay chose the name of a dear 
friend named Markham, and added 
“Howard” to it as a signature when 
she first essaved fiction. Robert Louis 
Stevenson first appeared in print 
under theanagramof“L.S.Stoneven.” 

This list could be extended at great 
length, for there are few authors who 
have not at some time written pseudo- 
nymously. The fate of these and 
many other fanciful signatures which 
are now mere relics of the past shows 
how unpopular and unnecessary ap- 
pendages nom de plumes have grown 
to be, and indicate how general the 
movement is towards their final dis- 
use. For, after all, the pride in one’s 
own name is too great to admit of its 
long continued suppression. The 
main factors in the continuance of 
pseudonyms to-day are “pseudonym 
libraries” and an unwillingness on 
the part of some sensitive souls to have 
their real names appear in juvenile or 
other publications distasteful to them 
but whose money they need and have 
no compunctions in receiving. 
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As the broomstick 
train glides to-day 
through the country as- 
sociated with the witch- 
craft days of old Salem 
Village, now Danvers, 
Massachusetts, it pass- 
es, in the northern part 
of the town, an antique, gambrel- 
‘oofed homestead standing beside a 
e willow tree, on the east side 
he road which ascends Hathorne 
Hill. For two hundred and_ fifty 
vears this house has belonged to suc- 
cessive generations of the Putnam 
iamily, and twice at least has been 
enlarged and remodeled. The roughly 
hewn timbers of the original frame 
may still be seen in the interior of the 
oldest part, where, on the second floor, 
there is a chamber of unusual interest. 
Here, on the seventh day of January, 
i718, was born the eleventh child of 
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Joseph and Elizabeth (Porter) Put- 
nam, who was destined to become that 
brave and sterling patriot, Israel 
Putnam. 

His birthplace is closely associated 
with the history of his ancestors in 
America. John Putnam, who was re- 
lated to George Puttenham, the author 
of the Arte of English Pocesie, emi- 
grated in 1634 from Aston Abbotts, 
Buckinghamshire, England, to Salem, 
Massachusetts. His wife and children 
came with him, and soon after their 
arrival the eldest son, Thomas, then a 
little past twenty-one years of age, 
went to live in Lynn, where he mar- 
ried Ann Holyoke, who belonged to 
one of the most prominent families in 
the colony. He was elected select- 
man, and was a young man of influ- 
ence in the community. Meantime 
his father, John Putnam, removed 
from Salem to Salem Village and set- 
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PUTNAM’S BIRTHPLACE—ReEak View 


tled upon a grant of a hundred acres 
of land. Thomas with his wife re- 
joined the family there and became a 
prosperous farmer like his father and 
brothers. John Putnam died in 1662, 
and his sons, Thomas, Nathaniel and 
John, developed the estate and were 
the largest tax-payers in Salem Vil- 
lage. They were all men of proverbial 
uprightness, and held important offices 
in town, military and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. The name of Putnam has al- 
ways been a prominent one in the his- 
tory of the town. 

Of the several old houses still stand- 
ing in Danvers which were built by 
early Putnams the most interesting 1s 
the one now known as the General 
Israel Putnam place. It belonged 
originally to Thomas. In 1666, the 
year following the death of his first 
wife, he married Mary Veren, widow 
of Nathaniel Veren, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Salem, and had a son, who in- 
herited the homestead and was the 
father of Israel. This was Joseph Put- 
nam, who was conspicuous in the 
witchcraft days on account of his op- 
position to the trials. He did every- 
thing he could to show his disapproval 
of the course taken by Rev. Samuel 
Parris and other leaders of the delu- 
sion, among whom were his_half- 
brothers, Sergeant Thomas and Dea- 
con Edward Putnam. Family history 
says that he found it necessary to keep 
his swiftest horse saddled continually 
for six months, in order to escape at a 


moment's warning 
irom any persons 
who might attempt 
to arrest him. The 
life of Joseph Put- 
nam, who died in 
1724, is of interest, 
too, in showing 
that some of the 
strong elements of 
character which 
distinguished Israel 
were inherited from 
his father. 

The boyhood of 
Israel Putnam was 
spent at his birthplace until his moth- 
er’s second marriage, when he prob- 
ably went to live at the home of his 
step-father, Captain Thomas Perley, 
at Boxford, Massachusetts. As soon 
as he was old enough to take charge of 
his share of the farm left by his father, 
Joseph Putnam, he built a small house 
in Danvers, the cellar of which is still 
pointed out. He was twenty-one 
years old at the time of his marriage 
to Hannah, daughter of Joseph and 
Mehitable Pope of Danvers. The 
young husband and wife began house- 
keeping at once in a house which stood 
near Israel's birthplace. The old 
homestead was then occupied by an 
older brother, David Putnam, who be- 
came one of the most influential citi- 
zens of Danvers in town and military 
affairs and, on account of his bravery 
as a cavalry officer, was called the 
“lion-hearted Lieutenant of the King’s 
troops.” This estate, now known as 
the General Israel Putnam place, was 
inherited successively by David's son, 
Israel, grandson, Daniel, and great- 
granddaughter, Miss Susan Putnam, 
who is the present owner. 

Several articles of much interest are 
preserved in the chamber where Israel 
was born. One is a chair which be- 
longed to him and afterwards to his 
daughter, Hannah, who married John 
Winchester Dana. The other chair 
in the room and the low, antique table 
were David’s. The old hour-glass 
was once owned by Miriam Putnam. 
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born in 1698, and used by her when 
teaching school. 

Within two years after his mar- 
riage, Israel Putnam had the op- 
portunity of purchasing, in partner- 
ship with his brother-in-law, John 
Pope, about five hundred acres of 
land situated in a part of Pomfret, 
Connecticut, which was called the 
Mortlake Manor, and is now included 
in the town of Brooklyn. He removed 
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there with his wife and baby, and soon 
aiterwards bought out John Pope’s 


share of the property. The next six- 
teen years were spent in cultivating 
this farm, which became one of tlic 
most prosperous in the region. The 
present boundary line between Pom- 
fret and Brooklyn passes through the 
place where it was situated. The site 
of the first house which Putnam built 
there is now known by the foundation 
stones. For many years after his 
death it was also marked by a pear 
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tree which he planted and a well which 
he dug. 

It was during this period of his life 
on the farm that the famous wolf hunt 
occurred. The den is to-day one of 
the most interesting spots in pictur- 
esque Pomfret for patriot pilgrims. In 
the last years of his life, it is said that 
Putnam used frequently to take his 
visitors to the scene of his youthful 
adventure and describe the incident. 


PUTNAM WAS BORN 


The wolf hunt, like some of his other 
exploits, has been romantically exag- 
gerated by several of his biographers. 
Relic hunters have claimed to possess 
the original torch with which he en- 
tered the cave. It is related that one 
made of birch-bark was _ exhibited 
many years ago in Boston and attract- 
ed much attention. As for the old 
musket with which the wolf was shot, 
tradition says that Putnam carried it 
through the Seven Years War, but 
accidentally lost it overboard while 
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THE WOLF DEN, POMFRET, CONNECTICUT. 


crossing the Ohio River in a boat dur- 
ing one of his Western expeditions. It 
is a coincidence that the crest of the 
coat-of-arms belonging to the ancient 
family of Puttenham and which is 
borne by the American branch whose 
most distinguished member is_ the 
wolf-slayer should be a wolf’s head. 

Israel Putnam was thirty-seven 
vears old when Connecticut was called 
upen to furnish a thousand men for 
the military force needed to rescue 
Crown Point and the country about 
Lake George from the French. Feel- 
ing the importance of an immediate 
and general response to the appeal for 
help, he was not only among the first 
to enlist, but raised a company of men 
from the neighborhood of his home. 
He was appointed captain of these re- 
cruits in the Connecticut regiment 
under the command of General Phin- 
ehas Lyman. 

With the exception of brief and oc- 
casional visits to Pomfret, the seven 
following years of Putnam’s life, from 
1755 to 1762, were spent in the wil- 
derness region around Lake George. 


He was of notable service during this 
period, chiefly in the capacity of a 
ranger. With a little band of chosen 
men, he was continually reconnoiter- 
ing the enemy's camp, or pursuing 
plunderers, or watching for prisoners. 
The numerous adventures described 
by his biographers show his remark- 
able fearlessness and endurance. 

In 1757, the year in which Putnam 
was promoted to be major, occurred 
the incident of his heroic and success- 
ful exertions in saving Fort Edward 
from fire at the imminent risk of his 
own life because of the powder stored 
there. The story is well known, that, 
while he was stationed at an outpost 
on an-adjacent island, he saw smoke, 
and soon the flames spreading rapidly 
towards the magazine. On reaching 
the fort, which Colonel Haviland, the 
commander, had given up hope of sav- 
ing, Putnam formed the men in line 
to bring a supply of water which he 
himself, having mounted the burning 
roof of the barracks, poured upon the 
flames. There he stood unflinchingly, 
although the partition which separated 
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him from fifteen tons of powder was 
already charred and about to break 
into a flame. In spite of the fact that 
he was seriously burned and in ex- 
treme danger, he succeeded, by mar- 
velous bravery and persistence, in get- 
ting the fire under control. 

It was in the summer of 1758 that 
Putnam made his famous escape in a 
boat with five companions by skilfully 
steering through the dangerous rapids 
at Fort Miller on the Hudson, where 
the Indians who had suddenly at- 
tacked him dared not follow. It was 
only a few weeks afterwards that he 
was captured by them in one of his 
forest expeditions. There is a letter 
of unusual interest preserved in the 
family, written in 1834 by Judge Sam- 
uel Putnam to Colonel Perley Put- 
nam, describing a visit to the old hero. 
\ passage referring to the capture by 
the Indians is worth quoting here: 

“The General gave me a great many an- 
ecdotes of the war in which he had been 
engaged before the Revolution; tracing the 
remarkable events upon a map. He was 
once taken by the Indians and tied to a 
tree to be put to death according to their 
fashion. They threw their tomahawks in‘o 
the tree by the side of his head, and after 
amusing themselves in that way for some 
time they lighted up a fire and danced and 
yelled around him. When they were thus 
engaged, one of the tribe, a chief who had 
once been a prisoner of Putnam and 
treated kindly by him, arrived at the spot 
and, recognizing his friend in their in- 
tended victim, immediately released him 
from impending slaughter. General Put- 
nam said that their gestures in the dance 
were so inexpressibly ridiculous that he 
could not forbear laughing. I expressed 
some surprise that he could laugh under 
such circumstances, to which he mildly 
replied that his composure had no merit, 
that it was constitutional, and said that he 
had never felt any bodily fear.” 

Putnam was carried by the Indians 
to Ticonderoga, and from there to 
Montreal, bearing to his grave the 
scars of the brutal treatment which he 
constantly received during the march. 
On arriving at Montreal, his destitute 
and suffering condition excited the 
deep sympathy of one of the promi- 
nent American prisoners in the city, 
Colonel Peter Schuyler, who attended 
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personally to his needs and later suc- 
ceeded in securing his return home to 
his wife and children, when there was 
an exchange of prisoners after the cap- 
ture of Frontenac by the English. 

In 1759, Putnam, ready again for 
the scenes of war, was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He ac- 
companied General Amherst on his 
expedition against Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, and was present at the 
capture of both strongholds, as well 
as at the surrender of Montreal. 

In 1762, soon after the close of the 
French and Indian War, the Provin- 
cial troops were ordered by the Eng- 
lish government to the West Indies as 
reinforcements against the French and 
Spanish powers in possession there. 
When General Lyman was transferred 
from the command of the Connecticut 
regiment to the charge of the whole 
force sent from New England, Put- 
nam was appointed to the vacancy, 
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From an Old French Print. 


and showed great presence of mind 
and courage in getting his soldiers 
safely to shore during a heavy storm 
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which was encountered off the coast 
of Cuba and in providing shelter for 
them. The war itself was of brief 
duration. The capital, Havana, was 
soon captured by the British comman- 
der, Lord Albemarle, and a large part 
of the island surrendered immediately. 
Although there was little actual fight- 
ing and bloodshed, yet the colonial 
army suffered terribly from the loss of 
men dying from the effects of a change 
of climate and from the hardships of 
the expedition. 

On his return home, Putnam was 
commissioned colonel, and once more 
called into service. This time it was 
against the Indians, the Ottawas, 
whose chief was the renowned Pon- 
tiac. An expedition was necessary on 
account of the renewed hostilities. 
With four hundred men Putnam 
joined Colonel Bradstreet’s force for 
the relief of the garrison at Detroit, 
and on the arrival of the reinforce- 


ments the Indians were soon brought 
to terms of peace. 
In 1764, at the close of the expedi- 


tion against Pontiac, Putnam returned 
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to Pomfret. There he opened his 
house to the public. The old sign 
which hung before his inn-door is now 
kept in the rooms of the Connecticut 
Historical Society. The quaint de- 
scription of it many years ago by Wil- 
liam Cutter, one of Putnam’s biog- 
raphers, is correct: “It represents 
General Wolfe in full uniform, his eye 
fixed in an expression of fiery earnest- 
ness upon some distant object and his 
right hand extended in emphatic ges- 
ture, as if charging on the foe or di- 
recting some other important move- 
nent of his army. The sign seems to 
have fared hardly in one respect, being 
plentifully sprinkled with shot holes.” 

We can easily picture to ourselves 
Israel Putnam as the host at an old- 
time tavern, entertaining his guests 
with tales of his adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes on land and sea and 
from fire and sword. Physically he 
was the typical inn-keeper, large and 
stout, with round, good-natured face 
and hospitable manners. 

During this period of his life Put- 
nam was active in local affairs. He 
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PUTNAM HILL, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. 


The Scene of Putnam's Famous Ride. 


served three terms on the board of 
selectmen, was moderator of the town 
meeting, and a deputy to the General 
Assembly. He was a member of the 
committee appointed to rebuild a 
bridge across the Quinebaug River. 

In September, 1765, death entered 
his home and bereaved him of his de- 
voted wife, Hannah, the mother of his 
ten children. Only a few weeks be- 
fore he had become a member of the 
Congregational Church, whose pastor 
was Rev. Josiah Whitney, his warm 
friend. 

In the colonial troubles which finally 
resulted in the Revolution, Putnam 
was among the foremost leaders in 
Connecticut who protested against 
the arbitrary acts of the English gov- 
ernment. He had now spent eleven 
successive years at home, with the ex- 
ception of the winter of 1772-73, when 
he made a trip South with General 
Lyman to examine land that had been 
granted the survivors of the war which 
had occurred ten years before in the 
West Indies. The outbreak of the 
Revolution, however, put an end to 
any further attempt to colonize this 
grant, near Natchez on the Missis- 
sippi. The conflict was already im- 


pending on Putnam's return to the 
North after his brief absence. British 
troops were soon stationed in Boston, 
and the residents were subjected to 
privations on account of the difficulty 
in obtaining provisions. Putnam was 
ready to do his share for their relief. 
With one hundred and fifty sheep, as 
a gift from his neighborhood, he rode 
to Boston, where he “became War- 
ren’s guest and everyone’s favorite.” 
He went back to Pomfret, realizing the 
necessity of gathering the minute-men 
at the first alarm. There were rumors 
of bloodshed, but nothing authentic 
until the morning of April 20, 1775, 
when the news arrived by express of 
the fight at Lexington. 

There is no more characteristic in- 
cident in Putnam’s life than his instant 
response to this alarm. His son Dan- 
iel, then sixteen years old, who was 
helping him plow that morning, after- 
wards wrote: “He loitered not, but 
left me, the driver of the team, to un- 
yoke it in the furrow, and not many 
days after to follow him to camp.” 
Before the arrival of a second de- 
spatch that day telling of the fight also 
at Concord, Putnam had aroused the 
military officers and committees in the 
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vicinity of his home to the necessity 
of sending help at once to Boston. 
Then, without changing the checked 
frock which he was wearing in the field 
where the messenger on horseback 
found him plowing in the morning, he 
started for Cambridge himself, riding 
a hundred miles before sunrise and 
arriving there the second day after the 
battle. He stopped to consult the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee of Safety and 
then hastened on to Concord, return- 
ing to Cambridge the same night. 
Although Putnam was not present 
at the battle of Lexington, the pistols 
which he carried in the Revolution 
were a trophy of that memorable day. 
They were none other than those of 
Major Pitcairn, the British officer who 
discharged one of them when he or- 
dered his soldiers to fire upon the min- 
ute-men who were drawn up on Lex- 
ington Green. Later in the day, during 
the retreat of the British, the wounded 
horse from which Major Pitcairn has- 
tily dismounted in order to escape 
from his pursuers was captured with 
the equipments by the Americans. The 
silver-mounted and very handsomely 
engraved pistols were offered to Gen- 
eral Washington after he took com- 
mand of the army at Cambridge, but 
he declined them. They were then pre- 
sented to General Putnam and, it is 
said, were his constant companions 
during the rest of his service in the 
war. After his death they passed into 
possession of his descendants and be- 
longed for many years to John P. Put- 
nam of Cambridge, New York. He 
left them to his widow, who loaned 
them in 1875 for exhibition at the cen- 
tennial celebration at Lexington. 
When the Secretary of War tried to 
purchase them for the War Depart- 
ment at Washington she promptly de- 
clined, remarking in a letter to a friend 
“There are things which money cannot 
buy.” She decided to present them to 
the town where they were used on the 
historic nineteenth day of April, and 
they are now kept in the Cary Library 
at Lexington. The fact that they are 
known as the “Pitcairn pistols” has 
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overshadowed their connection with 
Putnam. 

A few days after Putnam’s arrival at 
Cambridge he was summoned to Hart- 
ford by the Connecticut Assembly for 
consultation about the organization of 
the military force from that colony, 
and was appointed Brigadier-General. 
He was soon able to return to the vi- 
cinity of Boston, having planned for 
the troops to follow him as soon as 
possible. On his way through Massa- 
chusetts he stopped for rest and dinner 
at the home of a relative, Deacon Tar- 
rant Putnam, at Sutton. The old flag- 
stone is still shown from which he 
mounted his horse to continue his 
journey, and where “the loving cous- 
ins embraced each other and wept.” 

With the Second Regiment from 
Connecticut and other regiments, Put- 
nam was assigned to a post at the cen- 
tre, being stationed at Cambridgeport, 
near General Artemas Ward, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Massachusetts 
forces. Putnam’s headquarters were 
at the Inman House, on the farm of 
one hundred and eighty acres, which 
included nearly one-half of Cam- 
bridgeport and belonged to the princi- 
pal family in that section. The Tory 
owner had gone to live in Boston for 
protection. Putnam was joined at his 
headquarters by his oldest son, Israel, 
thirty-six years of age, who brought a 
company of volunteers from the vicin- 
ity of Pomfret, and was soon afterward 
appointed aid-de-camp to his father. 

To the Continental Army, which 
was practically a collection of town 
meetings, Putnam was a more popular 
and representative leader than any 
other officer. He was now fifty-seven 
years old, and his experience and suc- 
cess in the French and Indian Wars, as 
well as his well-known bravery, won 
the confidence of the soldiers. His 
rugged frankness and unconventional- 
ity in military matters, together with 
his impatience at the delay in drawing 
the British wolf out of his den, aroused 
enthusiasm. 

The incident which occurred about 
a month after the battle of Lexington 
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iliustrates Putnam's spirit at this time. 
In order to test the courage of some of 
the men, twenty-two hundred in num- 
ber, he formed them in a line extend- 
ing a mile and a half in length, and 
then led them over Bunker Hill and 
Breed’s Hill to Charlestown and back 
again within reach of the British guns, 
which would have made great havoc 
among the Americans who were 
marching if the enemy had opened fire 
upon them. The success of a skirmish 
under his direction a few days later, 
when a sloop was dismantled at Nod- 
dle’s Island, now East Boston, added 
to his popularity. The sight of the old 
hero wading up to his waist in mud 
and water inspired the soldiers with 
renewed confidence as he urged them 
on to the attack with small arms upon 
the British crew. 

It is easy to understand why the 
troops instinctively thought of Putnam 
as their chief leader in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, which followed so soon 
after and with which his name is so in- 
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separably associated. As for 
the question which has 
called forth considerable 
discussion, who was the 
commander-in-chief in that 
memorable engagement, the 
true answer seems todepend 
upon what was the organi- 
zation of the Continental 
force,—whether it was really 
one army, or, instead, four 
separate armies represent- 
ing respectively Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Isl- 
and. Military matters were 
more or less unorganized, 
and before the battle Gen- 
eral Ward appears to have 
been considered the com- 
mander-in-chief because he 
was in charge of the largest 
number troops, those 
from Massachusetts. In the 
battle itself, General Joseph 
Warren having declined the 
command, Putnam was left 
as the ranking officer upon 
the field. On the evening of June 
16, when he joined the detachment 


of 
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under Colonel William Prescott 
which was sent to throw up the 
intrenchment on Bunker Hill, his 


presence was a notable addition and 
full of inspiration to the men in their 
work during the night and the follow- 
ing morning. In the fight his persist- 
ence and bravery contributed much to 
the bold stand of the patriots against 
the three successive charges of the 
British. His activity in different parts 
of the field, at the rail fence and near 
the redoubt, in encouraging the men 
and commanding them not to waste 
their ammunition, but to wait before 
firing until they saw the whites of the 
enemy’s eyes, his repeated and hazard- 
ous trips across Charlestown Neck to 
urge General Ward to send reinforce- 
ments, and his attempt to rally the men 
to make a stand at the second intrench- 
ment, were all evidences that he was 
practically the chief commander in the 
battle. 
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When Colonel John Trumbull 
painted his famous picture of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill he included Putnam 
among the seven figures which he 
claimed were portraits. The others 
are Warren, whose death is the “eye 
of the picture,” and among the British 
Major Small, who is trying to parry 
the bayonet, Howe, Clinton and the 
two Piteairns. 

The best known likeness of Putnam 
is another by Trumbull which has been 
often engraved, notably by W. Hum- 
phreys for the ‘National Portrait Gal- 
lery of Distinguished Americans.” 
Only a few weeks after the battle of 
Bunker Hill an engraving, after a 
painting by J. Wilkinson, 
was published in London in 
the “British Mezzotint Por- 
traits.” It represented Put- 
nam in uniform standing be- 
side a cannon. It was copied 
in France, that nation whose 
heart beat in sympathy with 
the people struggling for 
liberty across the sea. About 
ten vears afterwards two 
other pictures appeared, but 
in each the artist drew 
chiefly from his own imagi- 
nation. One is in that quaint 
hbeok which collectors so 
greatly covet, Murray’s 
“Impartial History of the 
\Var in America”; the other, 
a full length figure of Put- 
nam looking down and 
aside, is in Bernard’s “His- 
tory of England.” 

’utnam was soon promot- 
ed to be one of the four 
major-generals by the unan- 
imous vote of the Continen- 
tal Congress, and Washing- 
ton on arriving at Cam- 
bridge, July 2, 1775, to take 
charge of the army as com- 
mander-in-chief, delivered 
his commission to him at once, 
but withheld for a time those of 
Ward, Lee and Schuyler, on account 
of the dissatisfaction which their ap- 
pointment created among rival offi- 
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cers. About Putnam’s qualifications 
there was apparently no question. He 
bore a conspicuous part in the several 
military movements. which finally 
caused the british to evacuate Boston, 
March 17, 1776. 

Washington, before removing to 
New York himself, ordered Putnam to 
proceed there at once and take full 
command temporarily in defending it 
against the enemy who were approach- 
ing. The defeat of the Americans in 
the battle of Long Island in the fol- 
lowing August was the result of an un- 
fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. It was only two days before 
the battle that, on account of General 





GENERAL PUTNAM. 


From a Sketch by Trumbull. 


Greene’s illness, Putnam was suddenly 
transferred to the command there; and 
the British force far outnumbered his 
own. The successful retreat on the 
following night redeemed the disaster 
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in part. The council of war which de- 
cided upon this movement was held 
at the home of Philip Livingston, the 
prominent merchant, who only a few 
weeks before was one of the signers 





GEN. PUTNAM’S SADDLE 


of the Declaration of Independence. 
His house on Brooklyn Heights was 
one of the most elegantly furnished of 
the colonial mansions, standing in 
what is now Hicks Street, near Jorale- 
mon. Putnam and the eight officers 
present on that stormy August after- 
noon in 1776 voted for the retreat, and 
after it was accomplished he was put 
in command of the southern part of 
New York as far up as the present 
Fifteenth Street, with his headquarters 
at No. t Broadway, near Castle Gar- 
den. The landing of the British at 
Kip’s Bay, on the east side of Manhat- 
tan Island, and the stampede of the 
American force from there to Harlem 
Heights placed him in an extremely 
dangerous position. He would have 
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been completely shut in by the enemy 
except for his prompt and bold ad- 
vance northward, as they were extend- 
ing their line from river to river. He 
escaped by the route of Bloomingdale, 
through so narrow a gap that it was 
closed almost the moment he had 
passed. 

On the following day occurred the 
battle of Harlem Heights, where, as 
General Greene said, Putnam “be- 
haved nobly”; but the success of the 
Americans was only temporary, and 
soon came the dark days of the war. 
Fort Washington, on the Hudson, was 
lost, and Washington was compelled 
to retreat with his shattered army 
across the Jerseys. Disaster succeed- 
ed disaster, until suddenly new hope 
was inspired by the victory of Wash- 
ington in recrossing the Delaware and 
attacking the British at Trenton and 
Princeton. Meantime Putnam had 
been placed in command of the forti- 
fications at Philadelphia, and was 
transferred later to defend Princeton, 
where he spent the winter of 1776-77. 
In the following May he was ordered 
to the Highlands of the Hudson, with 
his headquarters at Peekskill. This 
was a difficult post, because Burgoyne, 
who was in charge of the British force 
on the north, was engaged in a cam- 
paign which threatened to extend 
against the fortifications on the Hud- 
son, and General Howe appeared to 
be planning an attack upon Philadel- 
phia. Putnam was ordered to send a 
part of his own army as reinforcement 
for the south, a fact which gave Sir 
Henry Clinton the opportunity to sail 
up the Hudson and capture Forts 
Montgomery and Clinton. Putnam's 
headquarters were then removed to 
Fishkill on the Hudson, and it was 
there that his wife, who had accom- 
panied him in this campaign, died. 
She was Deborah Gardiner, whom he 
had married in 1767, two years after 
the death of his first wife. In the 
same letter in which Putnam wrote to 
General Washington of his affliction 


he announced the news of Burgoyne’s 
surrender at the north. 
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The following months, although full 
of encouragement to the Americans, 
were of personal perplexity to Put- 
nam. He was criticized severely for the 
loss of the defences on the Hudson, but 
as afterwards exonerated by a court- 
martial. He was blamed for delay in 
forwarding reinforcements to the vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia. lhe feeling 
against him in New York, which 

nally led Washington to transfer the 
command of the Highlands on the 
liudson to General McDougall, in 
\larch, 1778, is shown in the following 
letter written by Chancellor Robert R. 
Livingston to General Washington: 

“How far the loss of Fort Montgomery 

| the subsequent ravages of the enemy 

re to be attributed to him, I will not 
venture to say, as this will necessarily be 
determined by a court of inquiry, whose 
determinations I would not anticipate. 
Unfortunately for him, the current of pop- 
ular opinion in this and neighboring states, 
as far as I can learn in the troops 

- his command, runs strongly against 
him. For my own part, I respect his 
bravery and former services, and sincerely 

nt that his patriotism will not suffer 
im to take that repose to which his ad- 
need age and past services justly entitle 


rd 


Whatever may be thought of Put- 
nam’s military capacity, his sterling 
patriotism was never justly called in 
question. After the war closed Wash- 
ington wrote to the old hero: 


can assure you that among the many 








PUTNAM’S PLOW. 








Pe IEE: 
SLAB TAKEN FROM PUTNAM’S GRAVE IN 
BROOKLYN, CONN 


Now in the State House at Hartford. 





worthy and meritorious officers with whom 
I have had the happiness to be connected 
in service through the course of this war, 
and from whose cheerful assistance and 
advice I have received such support and 
confidence, in the various and trying vicis- 
situdes of a complicated contest, the name 
of Putnam is not forgotten, nor will be but 
with that stroke of time, which shall obiit 
erate from my mind the remembrance of 
those toils and fatigues, through which we 
have struggled for the preservation and 
establishment of the Rights, Liberties and 
Independence of our Country.” 


3efore Putnam's removal from the 
command of the Hudson he was one 
of the officers who 
chose West Point 
as a suitable place for 
a new fortress, and 
when it was built it 
was named for him. 
The rest of his mili- 
tary life was largely 
spent in raising mili- 
tia from Connecticut. 
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The site of the camp where the 
army under his command was 
stationed at Redding, Connecticut, 
in the winter of 1778-79, is now 
marked by Putnam Memorial Park, in 
which a monument has been erected 
by the state to the memory of the 
brave men who suffered there. Block- 
houses and log-cabins in imitation of 
the ancient camp have also been built, 
while of special and pathetic interest in 
the park is the long double line of 
stones in heaps which were the fire- 
places in the rude huts of the soldiers. 

It was while Putnam was _ recon- 
noitering at Greenwich that his last 
famous adventure occurred, the ride 
down Horse-Neck. The place, which 
is now known as Putnam’s Hill, 
has changed in some. respects 
since then. The old steps are no 
longer there; and, in fact, were never 
as many as is sometimes stated in the 
exaggerated accounts of the exploit. 
A church once stood at the top of the 
hill, and about seventy large stones 
were so arranged as to form a sort of 
convenient stairway for people on Sun- 
day. When Putnam, whose headquar- 
ters were a little west of the hill at a 
tavern now known as the Tracy place, 
saw the British approaching in over- 





GEN. RUFUS PUTNAM 


whelming numbers, he made a heroic 
stand with his men and then ordered 
them to a place of safety in the swamp, 





STATUE OF PUTNAM AT BROOKLYN, CONN 


while he mounted his horse and rode 
towards Stamford for reinforcements. 
Traditions differ as to just what way 
he went. One is that when he reached 
the brow of the hill he dashed down 
the precipice amid a shower of bul- 
lets. The other version is that he 
started on the road towards the north, 
but suddenly turned toward the right 
and following a cow-path rode diag- 
onally across the hill, so that when he 
reached the steps he was two-thirds 
from the top. In either case he reached 
the foot at the spot which is pointed 
out to-day. During Lafayette’s visit to 
this country in 1824-25, it is said that 
this place was of special interest to 
him. Qn his arrival at Greenwich he 
was met by a large gathering of people 
who accompanied him to the scene of 
the adventure, where an arch had been 
built for the occasion. Lafayette left 
his carriage and walked down the hill, 
telling the members of the reception 
committee his appreciation of the 
characteristic exploit of the old Gen- 
eral. 

Putnam was opposed upon principle 
to duelling. The story is told that on 
one occasion he criticized the British 
people severely in the presence of sev- 
eral persons, among whom was a Brit- 
ish officer, a prisoner on his parole, 
who felt that he was personally insulted 
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and at once sent Putnam a challenge 
to a duel. It was accepted with the 
agreement that they should meet the 
next morning without seconds and that 
Putnam himself should provide the 
weapons. What was the surprise of 
the Englishman on arriving at the ap- 
pointed place to find Putnam sitting 
beside a powder-barrel, calmly smok- 
ing a pipe. Bidding the officer take a 
seat on the other side, Putnam lighted 
a match which had been placed in a 
small opening in the head of the barrel, 
and in a nonchalant tone remarked that 
there was an equal chance for them 
both. The officer in fright sprang to 
escape from the impending explosion, 
which followed immediately, when 
Putnam said: ‘You are just as brave 
a man as I thought,” and then ex- 
plained that only a thin layer of powder 
covered the top of the barrel, which 
was filled with vegetables. 

In 1779 Putnam was stationed in the 


the field of action gave him strong 
hope of recovery, his military career 
was ended. The last eleven years of his 
life were spent at Pomfret, at the home 
of his youngest son, Peter Schuyler, 
who was born in 1764 and named for 
the General’s friend and benefactor at 
Montreal in the French and Indian 
War. In the seventy-third year of his 
age the old hero passed to his rest, 
“calm, resigned and full of cheerful 
hope.” 

The old slab which covered the orig- 
inal tomb of Putnam is now kept in 
the lower corridor of the Capitol at 
Hartford. Since its removal from 
Brooklyn the inscription upon it has 
called attention to a curious error 
which has been generally made in re- 
gard to the exact day of the month of 
his death. It is given as May 19, 1790, 
in the biographies by Humphreys, 
Cutter, Peabody and Tarbox, and also 
in The Century Cyclopedia of Names, 





ENTRANCE TO PUTNAM 


vicinity of West Point, with his head- 
quarters at Buttermilk Falls. When 
the army went into winter quarters he 
made a brief visit to Pomfret, and it 
was while he was returning to New 
York that he was stricken with paraly- 
sis. Although his ambition to be on 





PARK, REDDING, CONN. 


Appleton’s and Johnson’s Cyclopedias 
and other well-known books. The 
date on the slab, however, is lettered 
“the twenty-ninth day of May,” and is 
the same as that mentioned in a rare 
pamphlet which contains the funeral 
sermon by Rev. Josiah Whitney. The 
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LATER MEMBERS OF 


GreorGce P. PUTNAM. FREDERICK 
Witiram Lowett Putnam 
GeorGE HAvEN PuTNAM. 


error afterwards made is doubtless 
owing to the fact that Colonel David 
Humphreys, whose book was pub- 
lished for the first time while Putnam 
was alive, died before the new edition 
appeared in 1818, and the person, un- 
known to us to-day, who added the ac- 
count of the General’s death and 
burial, used numerals in copying the 
dates from the tomb and wrote by mis- 


Warp PuTNAM. 


HERBERT PUTNAM. 








THE PUTNAM FAMILY. 


Hox. DovGLtas PUTNAM. 
WititiAM LEBARoN PUTNAM. 
Rev. GEORGE PuTNAM. 


take 19th instead of 29th. As further 
evidence that President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale College, who wrote 
the epitaph for the old slab, and Rev. 
Josiah Whitney were both correct, 
Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, D.D., has 
called attention to a copy of the Jnde- 
pendence Chronicle and Universal Ad- 
vertiser of June 10, 1790, preserved in 
the file of old papers owned by the 
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New England Historical-Genealogical 
Society. According to the almanac 
for 1790, June 3 of that year was 
Thursday, and “Saturday last” men- 
tioned in the following letter to the 
Chronicle as the date of the General’s 
death must have been May 29: 


“Brooklyn, Conn., June 3, 1790.—Satur- 
day last died here, after a short illness, in 
the 73d year of his age, that celebrated 
hero, patriot and philanthropist, Israel 
Putnam, Esq., Major-General in the late 
Continental Army. He enjoyed his reason 
to the last moments of his life, and with 
remarkable cheerfulness and solid satisfac- 
tion, left this for the everlasting rewards 
of a better and more glorious country, and 
on Tuesday his funeral was attended by 
the largest and most respectable collection 
of inhabitants ever known here on a like 
occasion. After a well adapted sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Josiah Whitney, the 
procession moved to the burying ground 
in the following order: 

Company of Grenadiers, 
Militia of the Town, with reversed arms, 
Music, 
Company of Artillery, 

Free Masons in the badges of their order, 
Bearers—The Corpse—Bearers, 
Mourners, 

The Clergy, 

The Church of Brooklyn, 
Military Officers, 

Inhabitants. 


“When the procession had arrived at the 
burying ground, the troops opening to the 
tight and left, the Masons passed on to 
the grave, and after performing their accus- 
tomed ancient ceremonies, and pronounc- 
ing a short eulogium on the character of 
the deceased, the Grenadiers advanced and 
three platoons fired, which was succeeded 
by a discharge from the artillery. The 
whole was concluded with that order and 
decorum, which the love and respect of 
the inhabitants inspired.” 


Putnam’s short battle sword, 


with 
scabbard, was bequeathed by his 
grandson, Lemuel Putnam Grosvenor 
of Pomfret, Connecticut, who had in- 
herited it, to the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society, almost forty years ago. It 
was formally delivered to the Society 
in 1859 on the one hundred and forty- 
first anniversary of the General’s birth. 
The exercises on that occasion were 
held in the church in Hartford of 
which Dr. Horace Bushnell was pas- 
tor. There was a large gathering of 
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representative citizens, and the oration 
was by Hon. Henry C. Deming. 
Among the relics of Israel Putnam 
which are owned to-day by individuals 
are his plow and saddle, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. A. E. Brooks of Hartford, 
Connecticut, who believes them to be 
genuine. In addition to their associa- 
tions, they are of special interest as 
types of what was used in the old 
hero’s days. There are two note- 
worthy statues to the memory of Gen- 
eral Putnam. One is in Bushnell Park, 
Hartford, Connecticut, in front of the 
Capitol, and was erected from a legacy 
by the late Joseph Pratt Allyn of 
Hartford. It was unveiled June 17, 
1874. The other, an equestrian statue, 
is at Brooklyn, Connecticut, and was 
placed there by the State. By the wear 
of almost a century, the old tomb, two 
or three feet high and built of brick, 
became dilapidated, and the marble 
slab across the top was mutilated by 
relic hunters. The condition of the 
monument was wholly unworthy of 
the illustrious dead. The attention of 
the General Assembly having been 
called to the matter by the special ef- 
forts of the Putnam Phalanx and the 
people of Windham County, commis- 
sioners were appointed in 1886 to erect 
a suitable monument by the State at 
an expense of $10,000. Among the 
designs submitted by sculptors there 
was one representing the General on 
his war horse, and the idea seemed so 
appropriate to the commissioners that 
they decided to advertise for a second 
competition for an equestrian statue 
only. The design of Karl Gerhardt of 
Hartford was chosen. According to 
the official action of the General As- 
sembly, it was necessary to erect the 
monument “over the grave,” but the 
commissioners found it was impossible 
to do so literally where Putnam was 
originally buried, because of the legal 
rights of persons owning adjoining 
lots in the cemetery. When some of 
the descendants of the General learned 
of this, they offered, through Hon. 
William H. Putnam, to remove the 
body at their own expense to what- 
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ever place in the town was best for the 
monument and could be procured by 
the commissioners. The public square 
was thought of first, but the Unitarian 
Society to whom it belonged felt that 
the title to their property would be for- 
feited if they sold any portion of it. A 
well-known citizen hoped to buy the 
lot upon which General Putnam’s 
house stood and present it to the State, 
but his efforts were unsuccessful. The 
plot of ground finally chosen for the 
monument is situated a few rods be- 
low the public square, and was a gift 
from the Hon. Thomas S. Marlor of 
Brooklyn, Connecticut. As the com- 
missioners stated in their report to the 
General Assembly, this site “is on the 
northeast corner of the historic Mort- 
lake property. To the north is the old 
church where Putnam rang the bell 
and attended service; to the northeast, 
near the site of his inn, stand the re- 
mains of the tree on which hung the 
tavern sign; to the east is the field 
where the old hero left his plow and 
the quiet pursuits of husbandry for the 
cause of liberty and the field of battle.” 
The dust of General Putnam was 
placed in a sarcophagus, which was 
built into the foundation of the monu- 
ment. The statue and pedestal to- 
gether are twenty-five feet in height, 
the statue itself being of bronze and 
twelve feet in height. The stone ped- 
estal has a bronze frieze of oak and 
laurel leaves encircling the capstones 
to the tablets. At each end of the ped- 
estal there is an ornamented wolf's 
head in bronze. The tablets bear the 
original epitaph by President Dwight: 
Passenger 
If thou art a soldier, 
drop a tear over the dust of a Hero 
who | 
ever attentive 
to the lives and happiness of his men, 
dared to lead 
where any dared to follow; 
if a Patriot, 
remember the distinguished and gallant 
services rendered thy country 
by the Patriot who sleeps beneath this 
marble; if thou art honest, generous 
and worthy, render a cheerful 
tribute of respect 
to a man 
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whose generosity was singular, 
whose honesty was proverbial; 


who 
raised himself to universal esteem, 
and offices of eminent dis‘inction, 
by personal worth 
and a 
useful life. 


The monument was dedicated June 
14, 1888, with exercises of great inter- 
est. Prayer was offered by President 
Dwight of Yale College, the grandson 
of the author of the epitaph. The 
statue was presented in behalf of the 
commission by Hon. Morris W. Sey- 
mour, and unveiled by John D. Put- 
nam of Wisconsin,a great-great-grand- 
son of the General. After a salute, it 
was accepted in behalf of the State by 
Governor Lounsbury. There was a 
poem by Professor Charles F. Johnson 
of Trinity College, Hartford, and an 
oration by Hon. Henry C. Robinson of 
Hartford. At the close of the dedica- 
tion the military procession, which in- 
cluded a regiment of the Connecticut 
National Guard, was reviewed by the 
Governor. William H. Putnam, the 
only surviving grandson of General 
Putnam, was present on this occasion. 

Among the members of the same 
family to which Israel Putnam belong- 
ed, his cousin, Rufus Putnam, holds an 
honored place. He served in the 
French and Indian War, was a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the American army 
at the time of the battle of Bunker Hill 
and rendered efficient service during 
the Revolution, both as an officer and 
engineer, notably at Dorchester 
Heights before the evacuation of Bos- 
ton by the British, and later in forti- 
fying West Point. He was raised to 
the rank of a brigadier-general in 1783. 
At the close of the Revolution the 
opening up of the Northwest Terri- 
tory under his leadership was largely 
due to his warm friendship with Gen- 
eral Washington, who had great faith 
in the possibilities of the new region 
and encouraged the enterprise. The 
work General Rufus Putnam accom- 
plished in advancing the educational, 
social and other interests of the Ohio 
Valley won for him the title of the 
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“Father of the Northwest.” A special 
effort has been started to preserve, as 
a historical memorial, the house at 
Rutland, Massachusetts, in which he 
lived before he removed to Ohio. 
Many persons have interested them- 
selves in the plan, and the square old 
homestead has been bought by a pub- 
lic association for the purpose of col- 
lecting in it everything possible relat- 
ing to Rufus Putnam and the men who 
were associated with him in the settle- 
ment of the vast territory from which 
since their day five States have been 
developed. 

In contrast to the patriots, Israel 
and Rufus Putnam, who were associ- 
ated on several occasions in military 
matters, were their relatives, James 
Putnam and his son James, the loyal- 
ists. 
scription having been issued in Massa- 
chusetts against the father, he went to 
England, and after the Revolution was 
prominent in the government of New 
srunswick, being a member of the 
royal council and judge of the Su- 
preme Court. James Putnam, Jr., also 
went to England, where he bécame a 
barrack-master, a member of the royal 
household and executor of the Duke 
of Kent. 

Among the descendants of Israel 
Putnam, his great-grandson, the late 
Douglas Putnam of Marietta, Ohio, 
who did much for Marietta College 
during his long and useful life, was a 
type of one of the best phases of Amer- 
ican citizenship. He devoted himself 
to the best interests of the community 
in which he lived, finding his deepest 
satisfaction in the faithfulness with 
which he served his fellow citizens and 
in the confidence and love of those 
who knew him. 

As if to atone for the limited educa- 
tional advantages of Israel Putnam, 
some members of the succeeding gen- 
erations of the family, endowed by na- 
ture with unusual talent, have become 
conspicuous for their culture. Among 
such may be mentioned Professor 
Frederic Ward Putnam of Harvard 
University, whose contributions to 
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archeology and ethnology have won 
him so distinguished a place among 
the scientists of to-day. There are in 
existence two interesting old minia- 
tures of his grandparents, Ebenezer 
and Elizabeth Putnam of Salem, 
which were painted about the time of 
their marriage. The late George Palm- 
er Putnam, founder of the publishing 
house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, was a 
grand-nephew of Israel Putnam. His 
son, George Haven Putnam, a mem- 
ber of the firm, is the author of a val- 
uable work on the history of book- 
making, and another son, Herbert 
Putnam, is the librarian of the Boston 
Public Library. Other Putnams in 
the literary world include Albigence 
Waldo Putnam (died 1869), a great- 
grandson of Israel Putnam, the author 
of the “History of Middle Tennessee” 
and other books, and Miss Ruth Put- 
nam, who has recently written a life 
of William the Silent. The genealogy 
of the family has been compiled by 
Mr. Eben Putnam of Salem. Among 
preachers have been Rev. George Put- 
nam, D.D., the noted Unitarian minis- 
ter of Roxbury, Massachusetts, and 
Rev. Israel Warburton Putnam, the 
Congregationalist, well-known to a 
generation which is fast passing away, 
while among the living is Rev. Alfred 
P. Putnam, D.D., of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. Members of the family who 
have won distinction in different ways 
would make too long a list for this 
space, but among the names are those 
of Gideon Putnam, nephew of Israel 
Putnam, founder of Saratoga Springs 
as a watering place; Judges Samuel 
Putnam and John Phelps Putnam, 
both of Massachusetts; James Os- 
borne Putnam of Buffalo, New York, 
United States minister to Belgium in 
1880, and William Le Baron Putnam 
of Portland, Maine, judge of the 
United States Circuit Court and a 
member of the commission appointed 
to adjust with Great Britain the claims 
of American seamen. 

That the bravery of Israel Putnam 
descended to succeeding generations 
was signally proved by the service of 
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Putnams in the Rebellion. Two names 
stand forth in special prominence. 
One is that of Colonel Haldimand 
Sumner Putnam, who was killed on 
the parapet while he was rallying his 
men in the assault on Fort Wagner, 
South Carolina, in July, 1863. The 
other is that of Lieutenant William 
Lowell Putnam of the Harvard Law 
School, the brilliant young officer who 
gave promise of extraordinary genius. 
His memoir was written by his mother, 
who was a sister of James Russell 
Lowell. While he was leading his 
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men to the rescue of an officer who 
was shot in the battle of Ball’s Bluff, 
Lieutenant Putnam was fatally wound- 
ed. When he was carried to the hos- 
pital tent he would not allow the sur- 
geon to do anything for him, but told 
him to go to those whom he could 
really help. The spirit shown by these 
gallant soldiers was in harmony with 
the heroism and the generous im- 
pulses of their renowned kinsman, 
who, forgetful of self in the defense of 
the common welfare, always dared to 
lead where any dared to follow. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson, 


The sun slants warm through empty fields, 
Whose crops are harvested serene, 

Where memory her echo yields 
Of spring’s quick pulse and tender green. 


The spurnéd bough reveals the path 
Her bird has flown; as unaware 

A gentle sense of aftermath, — 
Renunciation fills the air. 


Only the hawk of silver sails 
Darkens the wingless autumn sky, 

Whose boding shadow flits and fails, 
As human portents rise and die. 


Nature is resting; brooding deep 
Her shortening hours silent run; 
Craving the peace of her white sleep, 
Surrounded by old duties done. 


* * * 


* * * 


With chastened hopes to sober joys full grown, 
How oft like her the aged sit apart, 

Within a mellow season of their own, — 
Sweet Indian Summer of the heart! 





HOW SHALL THE COLORED YOUTH OF THE 
SOUTH BE EDUCATED? 


By A. D. Mayo. 


EXT to the preserva- 
tion of the Union the 
most notable result of 
the great Civil War 
was the emancipation 
of more than six mil- 
lions of Negroes and 
their sudden and perilous elevation, 
in defiance of all historic prece- 
dents, from the lowest to the highest 
position in modern civilization —com- 
plete legal citizenship of the United 
States. For more than thirty years the 
people of the old fifteen slave states 
have been wrestling with the problem 
of bringing the actual condition of 
these new citizens into conformity 
with their legal civic status as recorded 


in the Constitution and laws of every 


American commonwealth. By com- 
mon consent the only lever that can 
lift this nation within a nation to its 
final position in American life is found 
in that group of agencies which, 
“working together for good,” is known 
as education. The present essay is an 
attempt to outline the educational 
status of the American Negro citizen 
in our Southern states, and to suggest 
some of the more evident and impera- 
tive methods by which the great edu- 
cational movement of the colored race, 
begun with its emancipation in 1865, 
can now be reorganized in the light 
of past experience and carried forward 
to a successful issue. 

sut first let me indicate the point of 
view from which this observation and 
estimate are taken. 

1. I trace the direct hand of God’s 
providence in the removal of this peo- 
ple from the darkness of pagan bar- 
barism and bondage in the “dark con- 
tinent,” amid the comparative darkness 
of Christendom three hundred years 
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ago, to a new continent, destined to 
become the seat of the world’s chief 
republic. No other portion of this 
race, either in Africa or elsewhere, has 
at any time been so favored by divine 
Providence as in this calling out of 
Egypt, at the beginning of a forty 
years in the wilderness, in the journey 
toward the land of promise. 

2. I trace the hand of God through 
the two hundred and fifty years of the 
life of this people in the English col- 
onies and the southern United States 
before its final emancipation, a gener- 
ation ago. I have no apologies for its 
darker shades, and make no claim for 
the “peculiar institution” as a mission- 
ary enterprise. But this I see: While 
the masses of the European peoples, 
without exception, came up to their 
day of deliverance through a thousand 
years of war, pestilence and famine, 
which destroyed as many as now live 
on that continent, this people was 
trained for civilization through a pro- 
longed childhood under the direction 
and by the consent of the superior class 
in the most progressive nation on 
earth. This is the only people that has 
made the passage from barbarism to 
civilization without passing through a 
wilderness dominated by the three 
furies of the prayer-book, — “sword, 
pestilence and famine.” Up to 1860 it 
never strewed the continent with its 
bones or watered its fields with its 
blood in war. Its people never died in 
thousands, like every European peo- 
ple, by famine. And so well were they 
guarded against pestilence that no peo- 
ple on earth has so increased and mul- 
tiplied, until to-day.we behold a na- 
tion three times as numerous as the 
American republic under the presi- 
dency of George Washington. 
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3. When at last the republic, like 
every great people, was called upon to 
make the grand decision whether it 
was indeed one nation or a confeder- 
acy of thirty nations which one of the 
number could sever, this people was 
providentially so placed that neither 
the Union nor the confederacy could 
boast that it had received the greater 
aid at its hands. Among the three mil- 
lion soldiers and sailorsof the Union,at 
most were found not more than a quar- 
ter of a million of colored fighters and 
workers. But until the close of the 
great conflict the confederacy received 
the aid of probably five millions of the 
colored people, in raising supplies, car- 
rying on the home life, and working in 
the various ways whereby the effective 
strength and number of its armies was 
prodigiously increased. And it was no 
small gain for the freedmen that, when 
peace and freedom came, every gen- 
erous and thoughtful family in the 
South acknowledged a debt of grati- 
tude to them and laid no charge 
against them for what had happened. 
Meanwhile, the North and the nation, 
which had liberated the slaves as an act 
of civil war, felt bound by every con- 
sideration of justice and humanity to 
“do its uttermost for their protection 
and elevation. 

4. And when the war cloud lifted 
and the six millionsof this people stood 
up for the first “dress parade” of the 
grand army of freedmen, the whole civ- 
ilized world looked on with amazement 
at what appeared. For during that 
period of less than three centuries the 
race had made a greater progress 
than any other people in the his- 
tory of mankind. During those mem- 
orable years the African negro had 
learned the three fundamental lessons 
of civilization: How to work under 
intelligent supervision; the language 
and the religion of a civilized, Chris- 
tian country. And that country was 
the world’s foremost republic, and all 
the experiences of slave life had 


been during the years when it was 
growing from thirteen colonies to the 
It was not 


United States of America. 
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remarkable, under those circum- 
stances, that among these five or six 
millions was found a body of men and 
women who became the foremost lead- 
ers of the race, by the natural selection 
of superior intelligence, superior char- 
acter and superior executive ability. 
Freedom came to the Negro in a coun- 
try by climate adapted to his condition; 
where good land was a drug in every 
market; so fertile that no family need 
starve; so sparsely populated that one 
of its states to-day could support the 
entire colored population of eight mil- 
lions and still call aloud for millions 
more. 

5. I do not discuss the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the last great act of this 
“strange eventful history” — the con- 
ferring on this people at once the 
world’s highest opportunity — the su- 
preme right of full American citizen- 
ship, with all that belongs thereto. But 
I see that, under the same directing 
providence, even this, the most daring 
and perilous experiment in govern- 
ment recorded in history, awoke the 
entire country at once to the necessity 
and duty of providing that education 
for the coming generation without 
which freedom itself would have been 
only a mockery and a phantasm. 

At once the national government 
stretched forth its hand to the two mil- 
lions of colored children and youth. 
The great philanthropist, George Pea- 
body, born and reared in the common 
schools of Massachusetts, a citizen of 
the South, a resident in and illustrious 
benefactor of the metropolis of the 
British empire, included the Negro 
children in the greatest personal gift at 
that time ever made for the education 
of a whole people. The board of Pea- 
body trustees, the most distinguished 
body of men that ever served as a 
“common school board of education,” 
under the presidency of Robert C-. 
Winthrop, the descendant of Governor 
John Winthrop, the most illustrious of 
his great family, the model American 
citizen; through its right and left hand, 
Dr. Barnas Sears and Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, invited the South to make its 
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final effort to establish the common 
school for “every sort and condition” 
of its people. And, most wonderful of 
all the wonders of this era of miracles, 
the old master class of the South 
joined hands with the educational pub- 
lic of the North in the glorious enter- 
prise of educating the children of its 
freedmen for the new American citi- 
zenship. All honor to the North and 
the nation for what it has done in giv- 
ing to this people the greatest oppor- 
tunity, to train its superior youth for 
the leadership of a nation within a na- 
tion. But we must not forget that for 
every dollar expended from the mar- 
velous wealth of the richest nation and 
the wealthiest states of Christendom in 
behalf of the Negro the sixteen states 
of the South, in the day of their pov- 
erty, have given four dollars for the 
education of these children in the new 
Southern common schools. 

6. So here our “nation within a na- 
tion” stands to-day. The North and 
the republic have given the Negro per- 
sonal emancipation and, as far as con- 
stitutions and laws can go, political 
freedom. But the only highway to the 
real use and enjoyment of complete 
American citizenship is the education 
of the head, the heart and the hand, 
which leads a people through the paths 
of peace and by the methods of a 
Christian civilization, up from every 
possible depth to every possible height 
of human achievement. The South 
has struck hands once and forever with 
the North and the nation, and, in the 
establishment and support of the 
American common school, at a cost, 
during the past twenty-five years, of 
more than four hundred and eighty- 
three million dollars, — eighty-five 
million dollars for its colored citizens, 
—has done such a work as no people 
under similar circumstances ever did 
before. 

The only question now in order is: 
in view of what God and the Republic 
have done, what does this people pro- 
pose to do for itself? What must 
this “nation within a nation” do 
to be saved? 
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I answer, without one word of hesi- 
tation: Turn its back upon the past. 
Return thanks to Almighty God that 
it now stands on the threshold of the 
world’s highest position, sovereign cit- 
izenship in the world’s greatest repub- 
lic. Let it behold in this opportunity 
for the education of the two millions 
of its children and youth in the Amer- 
ican common school, the final proof 
of the gracious providence that “thus 
far has led it on.” Now let it gird up 
its loins, face the sunrise, and along 
this highway of civilization begin its 
upward march toward the future that 
can only be achieved through that ed- 
ucation which is but another name 
for the Christian method of rising out 
of the lower places of the earth toward 
the sunlit summits that front the heav- 
ens and scan the horizon. 

With the best light at my command 
I therefore hold that the absolute im- 
pending duty of the colored citizens of 
the South is to combine and by every 
practical method inaugurate a grand 
revival in behalf of the country and 
village common school. 

The graded school for colored chil- 
dren and youth in the cities and larger 
towns in these states is now in a fair 
way to success. But it is in the vast 
majority of the common schools for 
the colored children and youth, in the 
open country and smaller villages, that 
the great field for educational work in 
the South is now found. 

By the report of the National Bu- 
reau of Education for 1892-93 we learn 
that in sixteen states and the District 
of Columbia there are now (estimated) 
2,630,331 colored children between the 
ages of five and eighteen. Of these 
1,267,828 are enrolled in the common 
schools. The average daily attendance 
varies in different states; in Virginia 
one-half, in South Carolina a larger, 
in Maryland a smaller proportion; in 
the District of Columbia, where the 
colored schools are best, 11,000 of the 
14,500 enrolled. It would probably be 
an approximate estimate to say that 
one-third the number of colored chil- 
dren in the South between five and 
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eighteen are in average daily attend- 
ance on common schools, in session 
never more than five and rarely four 
months in the year, during a period 
probably not exceeding four years in 
the life of the pupil. These children 
are under the instruction of 25,615 col- 
ored teachers. 

“In the academies, schools, colleges, 
etc., for colored youth there are, as far 
as known, 10,191 male and 11,920 
female students. In all these schools re- 
ported in 1892-93 there are 25,859 stu- 
dents. In the elementary departments 
of seventy-five of these institutions are 
13,176 pupils; in the secondary, 
7,365; in the collegiate, 963; and in the 
professional 924. In the collegiate de- 
partment of these institutions only 
twenty-five per cent are women.” The 
highest per centage of colored illiter- 
acy of persons above the age of ten in 
1890 was found in Alabama; 69.1 per 
cent. During the twenty years from 


1870 to 1890 the per centage of col- 
ored illiteracy was reduced from 85 to 


60 per cent of the entire population. 
In Kentucky the colored school enrol- 
ment has reached 78 per cent of the 
colored youth of school age, while in 
nine states it falls below 60 per cent. 
Alabama, with the exception of 
three states, is giving education to the 
largest number of colored children in 
secondary schools. In the number of 
colored students in normal school 
courses in 1895 Alabama led the entire 
South, with 7&5; also in the number 
of colored students receiving industrial 
training, 3,427. It is estimated that 
the Hampton school in Virginia and 
the Tuskegee in Alabama now receive 
nearly one-half the entire sum contrib- 
uted by the North for the education of 
the Southern Negro; more than three- 
hundred thousand dollars annually. 
But, with the best effort of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, owing toa 
chronic habit of neglect in forwarding 
school returns, these statistics of 
Negro education can be regarded as 
little better than a tolerably accurate 
approximation. Other estimates give 
in the entire South, 162 schools of the 
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secondary and higher type, with 37,100 
students and 1,550 teachers. But, at 
the highest estimate, of probably 
800,000 colored children and youth in 
daily school attendance, not 50,000 will 
be found in any grade above the ele- 
mentary and lower grammar schools. 

If these institutions, especially those 
largely supported by the North for the 
secondary and higher schooling of the 
colored youth in all these states are 
wise in time and correctly gauge the 
drift of sentiment in the educational 
and religious public in the nation, they 
will at once do four things: — 

I. With all possible despatch con- 
sistent with existing arrangements 
they will relieve themselves of their 
elementary department and concen- 
trate their work on the training of 
competent youth for leadership in all 
the positions where superior ability 
and character are in demand. 

2. These institutions are waking up 
to the importance of giving better in- 
struction and in many cases improving 
the quality of their teaching force. 

3. They will co-operate, to the ex- 
tent of their ability and with a heart 
in their co-operation, in the attempt to 
make sound industrial training for 
both sexes, not an annex to, but a per- 
manent feature of their course of study 
and discipline. 

4. They will discourage the attempt 
of some of our Southern educational 
missionary associations and home 
churches to force the sectarian paro- 
chial system of elementary schools 
upon the colored people. 

With these four reforms these insti- 
tutions can rely upon the continued 
favor of the friends of education 
throughout the country; at present for 
temporary supplies, and finally for sub- 
stantial endowment, to establish them 
as the future collegiate and profes- 
sional seminaries for this people. 

So we are thrown back upon our 
fundamental position,—the almost 
absolute dependence of the colored 
people of the South upon the country 
district and village common school for 
the education of the generation of chil- 
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dren and youth now on the ground. 
More than ninety-five per cent of 
these two million six hundred thou- 
sand, from five to eighteen, will there 
receive the schooling that will largely 
determine their ability, twenty years 
hence, to become the American Mace- 
donian phalanx, the chosen ten thou- 
sand on which our “nation within a na- 
tion” must depend for its direction in 
all public and private affairs. 

Hitherto, this work of education, 
including a good deal of aid and com- 
fort for the colored churches, has 
borne very largely upon the white peo- 
ple of both sections of the country. 
There are no very reliable statistics of 
the amount of money contributed by 
the whole country to the schooling of 
the colored people during the past 
thirty-five years. It will probably not 
be very wide of the truth to say that 
from the outbreak of the Civil War not 
less than one hundred and ten million 
dollars has been paid for this purpose. 
Of this eighty-five million has been ex- 
pended by the people of the South for 
the education of the colored children 
and youth in the common school, and 
not less than twenty-five million by the 
national government and the churches 
and people of the states that remained 
in the Union in 1862. 

Probably no hundred million dollars 
was ever expended anywhere with bet- 
ter results. Nothing that has hap- 
pened south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line since the foundation of the govern- 
ment has been so honorable to the 
leading class of the South as the vol- 
untary contribution of this eighty-five 
million dollars, under the peculiar con- 
dition of the givers, for the éstablish- 
ment of the American common school 
for the children of their former bond- 
men. 

sut, as a grim old railroad president 
once remarked to me, as he very leis- 
urely extracted a five-dollar gold coin 
from his vest pocket as his contribution 
to my “ministry of education,” “I don’t 
take much stock in trying to educate 
two million of Southern children by 
passing round a hat.” Our nation 
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within a nation must realize, as its edu- 
cated leaders everywhere declare, that 
the present condition of affairs is tem- 
porary and cannot be prolonged with- 
out danger of a decided reaction, not 
only among the benevolent people of 
the North, but from the roundabout 
common sense of the American people. 
The conviction is abroad, even in a 
more dangerous form in the South 
than elsewhere, that a people, eight 
millions strong, virtually the reliable 
laboring class of a dozen great states, 
which from a condition of absolute 
poverty in 1865, in thirty years has 
gathered together $300,000,000 of 
taxable property; the church prop- 
erty of one religious denomination 
amounting to nine million dollars; 
the majority of its intelligent, moral 
and industrial people to-day handling 
more money than the settlers of 
New England during the first half- 
century of their occupation; its 
average church and social gather- 
ings displaying a better style of dress 
than entire classes of people in all the 
states; with the sympathy of Christen- 
dom behind it; should not so largely 
as at present rely on the prodigious 
system of solicitation that makes every 
Northern city from June to October a 
lively imitation of a new administra- 
tion. Ordinary, even “sanctified” 
human nature, cannot forever endure 
this tremendous pressure. 

It is useless to ignore or in any gen- 
eral way to attempt to resist this im- 
pression, or to evade the danger of its 
becoming more influential in certain 
sections of the country. The question 
comes louder every year: “Why can- 
not the colored people themselves do 
more to build up their own school sys- 
tem, which is practically their one reli- 
ance for the training of the generation 
of their children now on the ground? 
Why do their people of means so often 
ignore their own public schools and 
spend their money on expensive sem- 
inaries elsewhere, or. even inferior 
schools at home? And why do so 
many of these more prosperous fami- 
lies compel their most valuable school 
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mén and women, who are needed at 
their posts of home service, to wear 
out their lives in tramping from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, beseeching the gift 
of student aid, which, if applied in their 
home common schools, would give an 
additional month of instruction ‘to 
fifty children instead of supporting one 
common school pupil in a ‘univer- 
sity’?” 

I repeat,—I see no help in this 
emergency save by a great revival in 
behalf of the common school among 
the colored masses of all these states. 
That revival must be led by the teach- 
ers and the educational public, — that 
portion of this people which appreci- 
ates the situation and feels the tremen- 
dous issues impending on the response 
to the demand. No political party in 
state or nation; no system of evangeli- 
zation in any or all of the churches; no 
new departure of private benevolence 
can meet the emergency. “There is 
no other way under heaven known 
among men” whereby this nation with- 
in a nation “can be saved”; as far as its 
salvation concerns its earthly destiny, 
except by a great awakening among 
these eight millions aroused by their 
own trusted and most influential lead- 
ers; not a revival that comes as a 
cyclone and leaves a spiritual wreck in 
its wake; but an intelligent, far-reach- 
ing, practical awakening of whole 
communities, counties, cities, states; 
“growing while men sleep”; extending 
from commonwealth to common- 
wealth; giving the partisan politician 
notice to be “up and doing” and every 
enemy of the common school a “fear- 
ful looking for of judgment,” until it 
compels the “powers that be” to pro- 
vide for the training of the young 
American Negro for the momentous 
duties already thundering at the door. 

“The way to resume specie pay- 
ments is to resume,” said Horace 
Greeley, while the statesmen at Wash- 
ington were pounding their solemn 
brows over the financial problem of 
twenty-five years ago. Booker T. 
Washington, after his own vivid and 





practical manner of speech, has told 
us the way in which this work was 
done in one case: 


“Ten years ago a young man born in 
slavery found his way to the Tuskegee 
school. By small cash payments and work 
on the farm he finished the course with a 
good English education and a practical and 
theoretical knowledge of farming. Return- 
ing to his country home, where five-sixths 
of the citizens were colored, he still found 
them mortgaging their crops, living on 
rented land from hand to mouth, and 
deeply in debt. School had never lasted 
longer than three months, and was taught 
in a wreck of a log cabin by an inferior 
teacher. Finding this condition of things, 
the young man took the three months pub- 
lic school as a starting point. Soon he or- 
ganized the older pupils into a club that 
came together every week. In these meet- 
ings the young man instructed as to the 
value of owning a home, the evils of mort- 
gaging, and the importance of educating 
their children. He taught them how to 
save money, how to sacrifice—to live on 
bread and potatoes until they could get out 
of debt, beginning buying a home and stop 
mortgaging. Through the lessons and in- 
fluence of these meetings the first year of 
this young man’s work these people built 
up by their contributions in money and 
labor a nice frame school-house that re- 
placed the wreck of the log cabin. The 
next year this work was continued, and 
those people, out of their own pockets, 
added two months to the original three- 
months’ school term. Month by month 
has been added to the school term till it 
now lasts seven months every year. Al- 
ready fourteen families within a radius of 
ten miles have bought and are buying 
homes, a large proportion have ceased to 
mortgage their crops and are raising their 
own food supplies. In the midst of all was 
the young teacher with a model cottage and 
a model farm as an example and center of 
light for the whole community.” 


In all save exceptional cases, at first 
by private contributions, and ulti- 
mately by some method of local taxa- 
tion, it may be possible to extend the 
common school in the country and 
village of the South even two or three 
months; put the school-house in better 
repair, insist on a more competent 
teacher, and generally to lift up the 
entire business of country school-keep- 
ing toan assured and progressive con- 
dition. 

Nowhere in this republic is an 
able, religious, tactful, dead-in-earnest 
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young man or woman so powerful for 
good as the thousands of teachers in 
the colored schools of the sixteen 
states once called the South. Any 
state association of colored teachers in 
five years could place their state as far 
in advance of its present position in the 
people’s common school as it is to-day 
beyond the old field-school of the 
grandfathers. 

Now, if any reliable or competent 
man or woman would appear in 
any metropolitan city of the North or 
South, properly indorsed and sup- 
ported, bringing the “good news” that 
five hundred country and village com- 
mon school districts of the colored peo- 
ple of any of these states would, this 
coming year, by voluntary contribu- 
tion, raise each the sum of twenty-five 
dollars that would furnish the salary 
of one good teacher indorsed by a 
principal of a state normal school for 
one additional month’s instruction for 
its thirty to fifty children, I believe an 
additional twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars could be raised in a month 
and all these fifteen to twenty-five 
thousand pupils receive two additional 
months of instruction from a teacher 
who teaches and does not “fumble” 
with his little constituency. 

This proposition is no visionary the- 
ory of my own. During my entire 
ministry of education in the South, 
since 1880, I have never asked a South- 
ern community to do what many other 
Southern communities, no better off 
than itself, had not successfully done. 
Hundreds of district schools in all 
these states are thus being improved 
by the voluntary contributions of their 
own people, often assisted from with- 
out. I am convinced that if this 
method of local aid were organized and 
thoroughly tried, with the indorsement 
of responsible educators in both sec- 
tions, it would become not only a suc- 
cess, but one of the most popular 
methods of giving aid and comfort 
where most needed by the colored 
people. 

There is yet another reason for the 
inauguration of this people’s grand re- 
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vival in the interest of the children and 
youth of their nation within a nation. 

The American people’s common 
school is a public university of good 
manhood, good womanhood, good cit- 
izenship in a republican government 
and order of society. It is from begin- 
ning to end an arrangement “of the 
people, for the people, by the people,” 
acting through a flexible majority, for 
educating the children in the great 
American art of living together; each 
pupil acquiring the mastery of his own 
mental, moral and executive faculty in 
preparation for a responsible and in- 
spiring career of full American citizen- 
ship at the coming of legal manhood 
or womanhood. Here the people or- 
ganize, support and, through respon- 
sible officials elected by a legislative 
school board, teach and train their own 
children. The pupil is neither a slave 
under a schoolmaster, nor the subject 
of a government his parents did not 
create and control. He is a “minor” 
citizen, in training for his “majority” 
in a miniature commonwealth, whose 
“rules and regulations” are the laws 
enacted or approved by a popular body 
and administered by a teacher respon- 
sible to the people for every act within 
his jurisdiction’ 

Here for the first time the child steps 
out from the limited and exclusive life 
of the family, where he is often the “all 
in all,” into the broad society of a little 
republic where no superiority in the 
wealth, ability, culture, social, personal 
or public position of his family tells on 
his standing among his fellows. As in 
his future life, he stands for himself and 
rises or falls according to his own per- 
sonal merit or demerit. 

Another superiority of the Ameri- 
can common school over all its rivals 
is that it is no less a seminary for the 
adult people than for the children. Be- 
fore the year 1860 several of the states 
of the South endeavored to put on the 
ground the public school system for 
the white race devised by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, at the time of its publication 
in some ways the broadest and most 
enlightened that had appeared in this 
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or any land. Although the South was 
not lacking in good scholars, far- 
sighted educational statesmen, and an 
increasing body of superior people, 
who realized the peril to the lower 
class of its population from the illiter- 
acy that, like a great pestilential 
slough, there as in Europe, festered at 
the bottom of society, there was never 
any very satisfactory or permanent re- 
sult until the close of the war. 

All these interesting experiments 
were finally stranded on the most dan- 
gerous reef in the old-time Southern 
order of society, — the lack of efficient 
local government. The old-time sys- 
tem of government in the wide, 
sparsely settled district of a Southern 
county was at best a government at 
long range, always in danger of falling 
into the hands of a court-house “ring” 
at the county town; in many ways the 
feeblest possible arrangement. The 
most beneficent and powerful influ- 
ence was the social and moral 


power exerted by the superior fami- 


lies, —one of the ablest and _ best 
of the aristocratic families in Chris- 
tendom, held together by one central 
interest, the preservation of the social 
and political order of which it was the 
head. This arrangement did good ser- 
vice through the first half-century 
transition period of the republic and 
produced a state of affairs that some of 
its literary admirers even now laud as 
the golden age of Southern American 
society. There was little vagrancy, for 
the colored folk were under the strict 
police control of the plantation; the 
poor white man of the district was an 
easy-going dependent; and the non- 
slave-holding farmer generally lived in 
a different portion of the state. 
Thomas Jefferson early saw the peril 
of such a condition and urged Virginia 
to adopt the New England system of 
town local government, which, in a 
modified form, was afterwards ex- 
tended to the new Northwest. But that 
was then impossible. The coming of 
emancipation found the vast rural dis- 
tricts of this section almost destitute of 
local government, with the drift of the 
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civil war and the criminal and vagrant 
class of its six millions of freedmen 
afloat; with no effective labor laws to 
protect the children from the ignor- 
ance or greed of the parent or the 
tyranny of the corporation; no efficient 
vagrant law to save the open country 
from the nuisance and peril of the idle, 
vicious, depraved, often fiendish tramp 
who wandered about at his own 
wicked will until he ran against an in- 
dignant man with a shotgun or an in- 
furiated mob, too crazy with drink and 
revenge to await the slow motion of a 
trial in a court, where a swarm of furi- 
ous criminal lawyers were bound to 
move heaven and earth in defense of 
the most flagrant offender. 

A potent cure of this and other dis- 
orders of the present rural Southern 
society is the building up of a more 
efficient style of local government; so 
that in every neighborhood may be 
found a body of people accustomed to 
public activity and administration; not 
merely voting in a fiercely contested 
election, but making and administering 
public ordinances for their own protec- 
tion and the development of all the 
conditions of a well-ordered state. 

This course must be the growth of 
a generation. But, meanwhile, as by 
a special political providence, the be- 
ginning of this great movement has al- 
ready come to the Southern people in 
the establishment and administration 
of the people’s country and village dis- 
trict school. 

This school, although a part of the 
educational system of the state and still 
to a large extent dependent on the 
state for support, is in fact a little re- 
public set up in a limited area of terri- 
tory through the entire vast rural do- 
main of these sixteen states. Here the 
people may and often do elect their 
own local board of school trustees, who 
administer the school law of the state 
and supervise the school which con- 
tains a representative of every style of 
family in the district. The school 
house becomes a little state house, the 
one centre of the local public life. 
Every family that sends a child is inter- 
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ested in it as in no political party, 
church or secret society. The goings- 
on therein are watched as nothing else 
is watched in the neighborhood. Its 
teacher is the “observed of all observ- 
ers.” Every good boy is known and 
encouraged; every bad boy is “spot- 
ted”; every superior girl aspiring to 
the dignity of a school mistress is 
“booked” for Tuskegee, Hampton, 
Claflin or one of the one hundred and 
sixty-two superior institutions where 
she may be educated into all of which 
she is capable. 

The people, already possessed of 
additional public influence, will more 
and more seek to have their way in this 
great public function. Here they are 
trained to act together for the most im- 
portant public interest, the education 
of their own children. The public life 
that revolves about the little school 
house is of the most valuable and 
stimulating sort. It need have none 
of the vulgarity and ferocity of partisan 
political contest. It can dispense with 


the sectarian fury and superstitious 


fanaticism that too often make a devil's 
normal school of a quarrelsome church. 
It steers clear of the bitter rivalries of 
social ambition; for the child of the 
humblest mother may become the 
foremost leader of his race. 

What a people’s university can this 
school be made! It is set up in sight 
of every man’s door, always waiting to 
be improved, able by the self-sacrifice 
and enlightened codperation of its 
families to become anything good they 
demand. It is the most radical and 
powerful training school of young and 
old America for the new republic that 
we all will face with the rising sun of 
the twentieth century. It only needs 
that the people of every school district 
in all these states rise to the occasion; 
take the schools into their own hands; 
if the legislature will not permit them 
under the law, improve it by calling in 
the gospel of putting their own shoul- 
cer to the wheel, turning their backs 
to the politicians and doing the work 
themselves. Nobody will care or dare 
to resist any sensible, practical, per- 
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sistent effort of the people in any coun- 
try or village school district in the 
South to make its school the best 
in the country, in the state, in the 
nation. 

No Southern Legislature will per- 
manently refuse to come to the relief 
of a country school system when the 
people are straining every nerve to 
make the best of a hard situation and 
send up a plea to the capitol for aid 
and encouragement for the children. 
And, better yet, any people of any stat 
in the Union that goes on educating 
itself after this fashion, in the self- 
helping American way of doing busi- 
ness, as it can in the management of 
the people’s common school, will 
sooner or later become a body politic 
that no statesman, even the cross-ioads 
politician, can safely offend or ignore, 
—a constituency that will know just 
what it needs, and just how to get what 
it wants, in the direct, peaceful, obsti- 
nate American way. A _ people so 
trained will vote, and be apt to vote 
right, especially on education, and that 
vote will be counted. And every as- 
pirant “in a strait” for an office will 
look that way, and every patriotic and 
thoughtful man will rejoice that this 
glorious right of suffrage, given to our 
“nation within a nation,” has finally 
become a public blessing, the bulwark 
of the children’s right to education in 
the people’s common school. 

The colored teachers must become 
the leaders in the great revival of the 
country district and village common 
school. The young colored man or 
woman graduate from any of the su- 
perior seminaries of the race, espe- 
cially if his instruction has been a 
reality and not a sham, if he really 
knows what he has studied and can 
tell what he knows, and, beyond his 
function as a pedagogue, has a broad 
and generous outfit of intelligent, 
moral and executive manhood or 
womanhood, at once may become a 
missionary of the higher Christian civ- 
ilization to the entire community. 

The colored schools of the Southern 
country and village need a larger num- 
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ber of well qualified women teachers. 
The colored woman seems endowed 
by nature with a genius and faculty for 
the care of children. Amid all the dis- 
cord and mutual political defamation 
of the last thirty years, the first South- 
ern man in his sober senses, is yet to 
be found who has presumed in public 
to raise his voice against his colored 
“Mammy.” Repeat that venerable 
name in the Congress of the United 
States and a freshet of eloquence will 
burst all the barriers that even Speaker 
Reed could pile up, and a score of 
“great statesmen” will again become a 
mob of juvenile wildcats in praise of a 
loving black “mammy” who sunk her- 
self so deep down into their hearts 
that she could never be forgotten. 
Now send the granddaughter of 
that woman of the old time to a 
good school; help her to drink 
deep from the fountains of the 


new education, and put her in charge 
of the children in the country school 
house; and there will come a revival 
that will blossom like the flowery 


April that reigns in glory in the open- 
ing Southern spring. 

Of course a great need of the South- 
ern Negro youth is a training in the 
new industrial education. 

I say “the new industrial education.”’ 
For, after a very practical and effective 
style, the colored citizen of the United 
States has already graduated with re- 
spectable standing from a course of 
two hundred and fifty years in the uni- 
versity of the old-time type of manual 
labor. The South of to-day is what 
we see it, largely because the colored 
men and women at least during the 
past two hundred and fifty years, have 
not been lazy “cumberers of the 
ground,” but the grand army of labor 
that has wrestled with nature and led 
these sixteen states “out of the woods” 
thus far on the high road to material 
prosperity. 

But the new industrial education 
places the emphasis on the last word: 
Education. It teaches that all effec- 
tive work done by the hand is first done 
by the soul, It is the man that works 


the hand, not the hand that works the 
man. No ordinary system of labor, 
however plodding, faithful and persist- 
ent, can develop the resources of the 
least American state, unless it is organ- 
ized, supervised and directed by intelli- 
gence, character and trained executive 
ability. 

The state of Massachusetts, more 
than two hundred and fifty years ago, 
“started business” on the bleak north- 
eastern Atlantic coast with two ideas: 
1. That every man and woman should 
“work for a living.’ 2. That every boy 
and girl should be sent to school. The 
little state “fought it out on that line” 
for two hundred or more years before 
there was within its borders what we 
now call a school of industrial training. 
But during this time it had raised up a 
dozen generations of people of more 
than ordinary intelligence and a habit 
of work as “steady-going”’ and persist- 
ent as the procession of the seasons and 
days and hours and minutes of the 
revolving years. To-day the new Bay 
State is one of the richest in the world. 
The average wage-earning in the Com- 
monwealth, including every man, wo- 
man and child. is 73 cents a day,— 
nearly twice the amount of the average 
wage of the whole country; and the 
state earns $250,000,000 per year in 
excess of the average earning of that 
number of the American people. And, 
beside this, there is no especial lack of 
all that characterizes our higher Amer- 
ican civilization. 

This does not mean that industrial 
education is useless. Massachusetts 
was the first state, twenty-five years 
ago, to move in the introduction 
of industrial drawing into every com- 
mon school, and she challenges 
the republic to-day for the excellence 
of her schools of skilled industry 
and the various useful ornamental 
arts. But her example does re- 
mind some of our zealous advo- 
cates of industrial education that a 
trained mind, a solid character, an 
intelligent purpose and a determined 
will behind the hand, are the creators 
of all the genuine progress in the 
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material development of the republic. 

The especial problem of industrial 
education in the South is: How shall 
the vast majority of its colored chil- 
dren and youth who cannot live in 
cities and can attend only the country 
district or village common school for 
a few months in the year and a few 
years in a lifetime be introduced to 
the wide field of intelligent and skilled 
labor in its different departments? 

It is so evident that we are almost 
indignant that any man in his sober 
senses fail to see it, that unless within 
the coming twenty-five years the 
young men and women of this race 
do take up the mechanical and 
operative occupations, as they have 
not yet, they will be first invited and 
finally compelled to “take a back seat” 
in the ranks of the laboring and pro- 
ducing class. 

I have no question that the South 
has in its colored population the 
material for one of the most valuable 
operative classes in the world; a source 
of boundless prosperity in the develop- 
ment now awaiting it. What is needed 
just now is a little less newspaper 
“thundering in the index” about the 
vast resources of the Southern country 
to attract a rush of undesirable immi- 
gration from abroad, and a good deal 
more work put in on the practical side 
of education to bring its own laboring 
people up to their native capacity as 
the enlightened and skilled working 
class which the South now demands. 

The colored graduates of the one 
hundred and sixty schools of the sec- 
ondary and higher education in the 
South, if fitly trained, can be sent forth 
as teachers to the open country and 
village schools, where the vast ma- 
jority of the children are found, 
and in numerous ways can awaken 
a great interest in all that re- 
lates to improved farming, house- 
keeping, economical living, mechanical 
training and operative industry. -And 
thus can they explode the most dan- 
gerous public fallacy that still holds 
captive multitudes of well-meaning but 
ill-informed people—that the education 


of the masses is only another name for 
laziness and “big head.” They can in- 
augurate a movement in thousands of 
rural communities that will crowd all 
the secondary schools with students, 
well prepared by a good English ele- 
mentary training for that union of a 
thorough academical and industrial 
outfit which will come like a fertilizing 
flood upon the open country and lift 
the people above the stagnation and 
discouragement that now broods over 
entire regions of the South-land. 

The time has come when the colored 
clergy of the South should be called to 
the aid of this greatest of needed revi- 
vals. The history of every denomination 
of Christian churches in America pro- 
claims the fact that, in exact proportion 
to the revival of popular intelligence. 
good schools, improved industry and 
moral reform in the affairs of this 
world, has been the growth of “pure 
and undefiled religion.” The old- 
time Congregational and Presbyterian 
clergy of the eastern and middle 
states of the Union, whose church 
polity carried along, as upon a 
strong current, the establishment of 
schools for the whole people, were the 
prophets of the prosperity, power and 
beneficent influence of these churches 
in the republic. The great revival of 
interest in popular education in every 
American church, at present, is one of 
the most hopeful omens of the future 
and largely accounts for the fact that 
the American Christian church as a 
whole to-day gives to the world the 
most reasonable, truthful, moral and 
spiritual interpretation of the Christian 
religion ever given to any people in 
any land since the great Teacher lived 
and taught in Palestine. 

And while all this is coming to pass, 
let every man and woman of the race 
who seeks the ultimate and highest 
good of our “nation within a nation” 
stand fast in his or her own place and 
watch and pray and work for that 
“good time coming,” which always 
does come when zeal is married to 
wisdom and “righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other” in any great 
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effort for the uplift of mankind. Let 
not the young men and women waste 
life in reckless and visionary efforts, 
or in the attempt to carry by assault 
the venerable fortress of preju- 
dice and injustice that can only be 
reduced through a siege of starvation 
by the grand army of children and 
youth which is now organizing and 
drilling for a final campaign of educa- 
tion. Man at the best is slow and 
obstinate; and the barbarism which is 
the growth of ages of human ignor- 
ance, folly and sin will only yield to 
the gradual but irresistible power of 
a growing enlightenment, a broader 
justice and a more profound and com- 
prehensive love. Horace Mann used 
to say “the difficulty with me is that I 
am always in a hurry, while God is 
never in a hurry.” Certainly, on the 


backward look, this people, least of all, 
has reason to rail against Providence; 
for never in the world before was a 
community so numerous, in three brief 
centuries, so tided over the period of 
transition from the depths of human 


abasement to the summit of human 
opportunity. 

[t will not be through any crisis of 
violence and tumult and conflict of 
races, classes and nationalities that the 
grand army of the American people, 
75,000,000 strong, will attain to its 
complete organization and be mar- 
shalled on the field to confront the 
united ignorance, superstition, shift- 
lessness, vulgarity and vice of the world 
on some perhaps not far distant, event- 
ful day tocome. All that can be done 
at present, in the unity and patience of 
wisdom and love, to lift the masses of 
our people to a higher plane of intelli- 
gent and skilled industry, better home 
living, economy, solid prosperity and 
a wider and loftier view of life, through 
the entire range of agencies included 
in that greatest of all words, Educa- 
tion, will hasten the day of deliverance 
from every private and public hin- 
drance to the complete success of any 
class of the American people. 

Through a whole week before the 
battle of Sedan, which closed the dis- 
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mal era of the despotism of Napoleon 
III., the different armies of the Ger- 
man powers were silently and steadily 
marching, each by its own most avail- 
able road, toward the concentration 
of the hosts for the decisive conflict. 
If the leaders and soldiers of any 
special division had become discour- 
aged and demoralized and gone 
tramping off on its own account, it 
would have come to grief and there 
would have been no united Germany 
and no republican France to-day. Hap- 
pily each division of that mighty army, 
in good faith, marched by orders from 
above which it did not understand, 
“trusting in God and keeping its pow- 
der dry.” And when on the final 
morning, the fog lifted from above the 
doomed city, and the hills all around it 
were swarming with the combined sol- 
diery of the coming German empire, 
all men understood that the beginning 
of a new era for Europe and mankind 
was at its dawn. 

Even so, whenever I “can get into 
the quiet” of trust in God and hope 
for man, do I seem to hear the steady 
tramp of the gathering armies of the 
republic that is to be; each still a “na- 
tion within a nation,” but all under 
orders from the Captain of Salvation 
up in the heavens; approaching that 
unionof races whichshall make the ra! 
American people the chosen of God 
for the leadership of mankind through 
centuries to come. My prayer to God 
is that through no “invincible ignor- 
ance” concerning the past, no frivolity, 
no madness of impatience or failure 
in the common ways of life, this “na- 
tion within a nation” may be diverted 
from its providential line of march and 
be found wandering through unknown 
regions to its own confusion and the 
postponing yet farther the final destiny 
of the land we love. For this republic 
is the land that has led this people 
forth out of the wilderness; and_ its 
starry flag is the banner under which 
we all may one day find ourselves look- 
ing upward together, hearing once 
more the last word of our great com- 
mander, “Let us have peace.” 





By Francis S. Fiske. 


N the twenty-first day of last 

April a group of people were 

assembled in the door-yard of 
an ancient mansion in Keene, New 
Hampshire, at the invitation of the 
Ashuelot Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, to assist 
at the placing of a tablet on the 
house to commemorate, on its one 
hundred and twenty-second anniver- 
sary, the day when a company 
of thirty men left that door-yard 
to march to Lexington, in response to 
the summons from Paul Revere to 
come to help repel the British. Paul 
Revere’s courier had arrived the day 
before, riding the latter part of the way 
by a route marked by blazed trees. In 
less than twenty-four hours the com- 
pany, collected from the widely scat- 
tered hamlet, was on its way to join the 
patriot militia “down country.” In 
1861 a much larger number of men of 
the town, but not a larger proportion 
of them, responded with equal prompt- 
ness to the patriot summons to the 
field of battle. 

The house, built long before the 
Revolution, was in 1775 the town tav- 
ern (“Ye excellent Inne of Landlord 
Wyman’’), and like most country tav- 
erns of those times the rendezvous of 
the men of the town for receiving and 
discussing the news of the day; 
just before the Revolution, like the 
“Green Dragon” tavern of Boston, it 
was the headquarters of the patriots: 
mine host of Wyman’s tavern was 
captain of the thirty who started 
on their march to Lexington on 


that twenty-first of April, 1775. 


It was afterwards the “minister’s 
house” of the First Congregational 
Society, then and down to quite recent 
times universally called the “Orthodox 
Society,” and was occupied by good 
Dr. Barstow, pastor of the society for 
fifty years. It still stands practically 
unchanged outside, as sound from roof 
to cellar as when its frame of solid 
timbers was lifted by the men of the 
town at its “raising,” a town event in 
those days not unattended with bibu- 
lous accessories. The inside of the 
house is also unchanged in form, but 
it is now decorated with a wealth of 
tasteful ornament, antique and harmo- 
nious, which would make the men and 
women of ’75 and even those of Dr. 
Barstow’s time rub their eyes. It is 
owned and occupied by a native of 
Keene, daughter of one of its old fam- 
ilies, herself the brightest ornament of 
the house. 

The town of Keene, nce Upper 
Ashuelot, is the metropolis of south- 
western New Hampshire. It is on a 
large, level plain flanked by high hills, 
the bed and the shores of an ancient 
lake, so geologists tell us. Standing on 
one of the hills in the bright sun on an 
early autumn morning, looking down 
on the dense fog which fills the valley, 
one can easily fancy how the lake used 
to look, for there it lies before him with 
its jutting promontories, its islands 
and its irregular shores, until Aeolus 
waves his wand beckoning the west 
wind, when the lake creeps up the hill- 
sides in fantastic columns and wreaths, 
—and lo! in its place is a large town 
noisy with the hum of some eight 
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thousand people. In summer the cen- 
tral and most densely settled part of 
the town, as well as many of its side 
streets, are still hidden from view by 
the foliage of the tall trees, through 
which the church spires pierce the sky 


and an occasional roof shines in the 


sun. 

Descending the hill 
and traversing the plain 
a short distance, one, 
wishing to see what man- 
ner of town this is which 
so lately was hidden from 
sight, is, if a stranger, 
surprised to find himself 
standing in “The Square,” 
a large, open, turfed 
space shaded by elms and 
surrounded by rows of 
solid brick buildings, 
which are the stores, 
shops, banks and offices 
of a busy, bustling town. 
Here without moving 
from his standpoint he 
can survey all the char- 
acteristic features of the 
entire town, urban and 
rural. Turning to the 
different points of com- 
pass, he can _ look, 
through rows of stately 
trees, down five broad, 
straight streets, which 
stretch out beyond his 
sight and merge into 
country roads leading to 
the circumjacent coun- 
try,—some of them be- 
ing the old stage roads 
by which was once car- 
ried the traffic between 
Boston and northern and 
western New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

It was a pleasant sight 
forty years ago,—a 
sight never to be enjoved 
by the present or any 
future generation, — ona 
late summer afternoon to 
see two or three or 
more four-horse stages 
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(they were not called stage-coaches 
then) roll up Main Street, the drivers 
giving a friendly nod to people stand- 
ing at their gates or sitting on their 
door-steps, to discharge their loads of 
passengers at the tavern for restandre- 
freshment before resuming their seats 


for a night ride into the 
north country. The stage- 
drivers of those days 
were general favorites, 
and deserved to be so; as 
a rule they were self- 
respecting men, and ac- 
cordingly were respected 
by other people. Many 
of them, as the railroad 
business was developed, 
held important positions, 
and some of them became 
men of wealth and prom- 
inent in political as well 
as financial affairs; only 
one, so far as we know, 
disregarded what was due 
to his class so far as to 
become a member of 
Congress. 

Many people will re- 
member also the droves 
of cattle—two hundred 
to four hundred in a 
drove — which made the 
town sonorous with their 
bellowing as they passed 
through the streets in the 
autumn on their way 
from the hill pastures to 
the Brighton Market. It 
required no little skill to 
prevent the kine from 
straggling into the door- 
yards on either hand, or 
huddling together on the 
grassy borders of the 
road. From want of vig- 
ilance on the part of the 
drovers, or some other 
cause, the herd usually 
became more congested 
than elsewhere on the 
borders just below the 
tavern, and its progress 
was often considerably 
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delayed there. The boys of the 
village used to act as volunteer aids 
in keeping the column in order in 
iis progress through the town, and 
fairly earned the pennies which were 
distributed among them with a liberal 
hand, especially liberal if paid after 
the tavern was passed. Stages and cat- 
tle have been driven into the fast re- 
ceding and soon to be forgotten past; 
it is worth while to make a note of 
their passage as of one of the familiar 
scenes of old times. 

Topographical description is usually 
dull writing and duller reading; but 
Keene is unique in its topography as 
well as in its beauty. President Dwight 
of Yale College, in his “Travels” 
through New England (vol. 2, page 
329), published in 1823, says: ‘“‘Keene 
has long been the prettiest village in 
New Hampshire. I thought it 
one of the pleasantest inland towns I 
had seen.” Although the population 
is now more than four times what it 
was when President Dwight saw it, its 
distinctive features remain the same. 
The main plan is like the letter Y, with 
streets between the stem and the arms, 
—Y—, the stem, Main Street, being 
one hundred and thirty feet wide. One 
might suppose that Major L’Enfant 
had laid it out, its general plan is so 
like that of the city of Washington. 
There are the straight, broad avenues 
radiating from a square where a bat- 
tery could sweep the town in every 
direction, as it is said L’Enfant 
planned for Washington; there are the 
“magnificent distances”; and there is 
the level site for the city. But no 


Major L’Enfant or other engineer 
or surveyor laid out the streets of 
Keene; like Topsy, they “growed,”’ 
and it was by sheer good luck that 
they “growed” in such a symmet- 
rical and comely shape. It was 
not chance but taste and _ intelli- 
gence which led the people to set 
out elms and maples all over the 
town, which have become shady 
groves where peripatetic philoso- 
phers might stroll, or dryads dis- 
port themselves, and where in 
these prosaic times people can and do 
come and go from their shops and 
work-benches for their nooning and 
keep themselves in the shade all the 
way. 

There used to be an ancient, wide- 
spreading maple tree of prodigious 
size a little outside the village on 
the banks of the Ashuelot, whose great 
limbs opened wide a few feet from the 
ground. The tree was known as the 
“Matrimonial tree,’ and it was said 
that Squire Wilson once married a 
couple standing in the spacious 
“crotch” of the tree. It is certain that 
many a couple have sat in the tree 
with matrimonial sequence. Under its 
umbrageous shelter there were fre- 
quent picnics and sylvan sports joined 
in by young and old during many 
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years, until a September gale laid the 
old patriarch low. 

Keene was first known to civiliza- 
tion as the Upper Ashuelot, the town 
of Swanzey being the Lower Ashuelot. 
Governor Wentworth, who it is said, 
like Tom Moore, dearly loved a lord, 
when he laid out the New Hampshire 
townships named them after his titled 
acquaintances,—as Keene, Walpole, 
Westmoreland, Chesterfield, Rich- 
mond, etc. But the soft Indian name 
of the river has remained the same 
from the earliest time. Keene will al- 
ways be described as situated in the 
valley of the Ashuelot, and the name 
of the river will always be associated 
with that of the town. 

President Dwight dwells upon the 
shape, dimensions and appearance of 
the valley, which seems to have inter- 
ested and pleased him very much. It 
is about twelve miles long and from 
one mile to five miles wide, of a varie- 
gated surface of pasture, meadow and 
woodland. The river flows through 
Keene between grassy and wooded 
banks, a tranquil stream such as gentle 
Izaak Walton would have loved to 
cast his fly upon; although it is many 
a day since it could be said: 


“There will the river whisp’ring run 
* * * * * cd 

And there the enamel'd fish will stay 

Begging themselves they may betray,” 


since various contributions to the 
water of the river from its shores have 
overcome the staying powers of its 
finny inhabitants. 

The town has made only one de- 
mand upon the river for aid to its ma- 
terialgrowthand prosperous condition: 
the stream has for more than three- 
quarters of a century stayed its course 
to turn the wheels of the Faulkner and 
Colony mills, and to turn them so well 
that for this long period the company 
has had a business career of unbroken 
success and prosperity down to the 
present time, its present managers be- 
ing the descendants of the original 
founders, who by their sound judg- 
ment and personal industry placed the 
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business upon solid foundations. Their 
names are identified with the early 
prosperity of Keene, and their de- 
scendants are still active and promi- 
nent in the business and professional 
life of the town. 

If one did not care to throw stones 
and wished to live in a glass house, he 
could have found abundant material 
for building one within the limits of the 
village of Keene. There used to be two 
glass factories there, one of them mak- 
ing window-glass and the other bottles 
and flasks, both working to their full 
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MAIN STREET IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 


capacity, until material and fuel be- 
came scarce, some time in the forties. 
Their fiery melting-pots, with the 
glass-blowers swinging the glowing 
masses of molten glass at the end of 
their blow-pipes, were always objects 
of curiosity and interest to strangers 
and to townspeople as well. The win- 
dow glass let the light into many 
houses in all parts of New England, 
and in New York and Canada. Most 
if not all of the bottles and flasks went 
to Boston; whether they became in- 
strumental in transmitting light or ob- 
scurity is not known. 
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The Faulkner and Colony mills and 
the glass factories were for a long time 
the only prominent industries of Keene. 
Their products carried the name and 
incidentally the fame of Keene far be- 
yond the state borders. The town was 
in those days wholly rural in its char- 
acteristics and habits, although its in- 
habitants were sometimes inclined to 
be displeased if their smart business 
place was spoken of as a village. The 
bell on Dr. Barstow’s church still bade 
the people at noon to put aside their 
work and go to dinner, and at nine 


o'clock to put off their clothes and go 
to bed. The first bidding was obeyed 
more generally and with more alacrity 
than the second. There were a few 
rods of brick sidewalk around “The 
Square,” which was then a sandy 
waste, but nothing in the shape of 
pavement elsewhere. People gener- 
ally raised their own vegetables in the 
back part of their gardens, the fronts 
of which, bordering the street, blos- 
somed with larkspur, hollyhocks and 
bachelor’s button; the peripatetic meat 
market offered its “butcher’s meat” at 
the front gates; while, every summer 
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evening, the sweetbreath’d kine came 
lazily up the streets, each turning into 
its home door-yard to fill the expect- 
ant milk-pail. 

There still linger at the termini of 
the long streets some of the scenes and 
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country, Keene and other cities, have 
made on them. All these towns, great 
and small, have always looked upon 
Keene as their capital, commercially, 
financially and socially. When their 
people were going to do their Satur- 
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customs of the old village, making a 
rus in urbe fringe around the city; and 
happily there are still to be seen in 
winter teams of oxen drawing sled- 
loads of cord-wood through the beau- 
tiful streets and standing around the 
fence of “The Square” taking their 
noontide feed of hay and cornstalks. 
There are also the Saturday afternoon 
“vandues.” But all these signs of 
country life are manifestly relics of a 
past which, although not very distant, 
is irrevocable. 

Keene is the shire town of Cheshire 
County, and has always been emi- 
nently the chief place of a large dis- 
trict including rock-crowned, grand 
Monadnock on the east, the fertile in- 
tervales of the Connecticut on the 
west, and extending up to old Charles- 
ton No. 4 on the north. There are 
many large towns in this territory, 
some of which hold their own, and 
some even gain in population notwith- 
standing the drain which the western 


day trading they used to say they 
were going to “Keene Street,” or sim- 
ply to “the street,” and everybody 
understood them. In the general de- 
velopment of manufacturing interests 
much of the talent, enterprise and cap- 
ital required for them was naturally 
concentrated in Keene,and the various 
industries established there were fol- 
lowed by their attendant accretions of 
building and population, until Keene 
became a city of about eight thousand 
well housed people. 

Nearly all the factories are in the 
very heart of the town, yet the beauty 
of the streets is not marred by them; it 
is only from some eminence that one 
can see their number and extent. One 
may pass along any of the principal 
streets and never suspect that, by turn- 
ing to one side or the other at certain 
points, he is within three minutes’ 
walk of works whose various products 
are sent to all parts of our own country 
and some of which find a market 
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abroad. The men and women em- 
ployed in these works are more in evi- 
dence, and it seems as if they, and 
indeed the whole population, were 
now on bicycles which are darting 
hither and thither in all directions 
at all times. “The wheel” is used 
by people of all ages, sexes and 
conditions, so that if one wishes to 
cross the street or to call on a neigh- 
bor twenty yards distant the ever- 
ready wheel is mounted. This can be 
said nowadays of almost all places; 
but there are more than two thousand 
bicycles in use in Keene, a greater 
number in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, it is said, than in any 
other place in 
the country, 
not excepting 
Washington. 
Keene people 
are of course 
pleased by the 
increase of 
property and 
the accumula- 
tion of capital 
in their city, 
and their amour 
propre is justly 
gratified by tak- 
ing and holding 
a place in the 


front rank of inland cities. But they 


have not lost their pride in the natural 
beauty of their town and its surround- 





















ings. Within a radius of twenty miles 
is an endless number of beautiful 
drives through such a variety of pic- 
turesque scenery that one does not tire 
of them in a life time. These country 
roads take one along the shaded 
banks of a placid river, or beside 
the babbling brooks, where one may 
pause to take a trout, through 
pastures, cultivated fields and or- 
chards, an eminently cheerful land- 
scape, up to the top of one of the high 
hills. From some of these may be seen, 
as far as the eye can reach, a vast sea, 
the billows of which are other hills, 
whose crests are the tops of pines and 
hemlocks; while the omnipresent Mo- 
nadnock, “Ches- 
hire’s haughty 
hill,” overlooks 
all with eternal 
supremacy. 
Turn which way 
one will, hom- 
age must be 
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paid to his ma- 
jestic presence, 

When autumn 
has lighted its 
fires of many 
hues, words cannot describe nor 
painting depict the glorious sight. 
Those familiar with the drives about 
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Keene will recall 
one splendidly 
wooded hillside 
which is always a 
surprise when, 
after climbing 
seech Hill, as 
you begin to pitch down the other 
side, a wall of forest rises before you 
from the deep valley at your feet to the 
sky above you, in summer a gorgeous 
tapestry of green, in autumn a titanic 
nosegay. Then the sugar maple 
blazes red and the tall. ash with 
its pale light looks like a pillar 
of fire by ‘day, while the birches 
add the tender greens and yel- 
lows and the solemn hemlocks, 
the crowning glory of these 
woods, give the background, the 
shadow and an_ indescribable 
body and softness to the picture. 
All these charac- 
teristic features of 
a Keene drive can 
be seen in a six 
mile turn over 
3eech Hill and 
along the‘‘Branch” 
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GOV. SAMUEL DINSMOOR. 





road, while far bolder views are 
to be obtained on the longer 
drives over the Sullivan and Nel- 
son hills and in other directions. 

To the credit of the town it 
should be said that very public 
spirited effort has been made by 
a few individuals to preserve the 
natural beauty of the 
environs of Keene. 
The beautiful woods 
on the Five Mile 
Square drive were 
saved by the prompt 
generosity and fore- 
sight of one lady. 
The Ladies’ Park As- 
sociation, whose work 
was first inspired by 
another lady who is 
now no more, is well engaged in a sim- 
ilar effort. Wheelock Park, a treasure 
of rural beauty within walking dis- 
tance of the “Square,” is a gift to the 
town from a public spirited citizen who 
has taught more than one generation 
to love nature. Another memorable 
service to the town in the same direc- 
tion was that of the late Henry O. 
Coolidge, for many years cashier of 
the Ashuelot bank, who during his 
lifetime purchased and secured for the 
town the beautiful grounds of the 
Perry place for the public library 
which it is hoped that other generous 
citizens will sometime build. May 
such examples of generosity and pub- 
lic spirit be worthily 
followed. 

Keene has been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate 
in having maintained 
a high character in 
social and _ political 
life through several 
generations. During 
more than a hundred 
years, from the days 
of the small country 
village in the latter 
years of the last cen- 
tury, when the digni- 
fied Judge Newcomb 
was leader in public 
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Dr. Geo, 


Dr. Amos TWITCHELL. 


affairs as in social life, 
down to last year, when 
Dr. George B. Twitchell 
passed away, facile princeps 
in his profession and per- 
sonally active in all good 
works, public and private, 
Keene has always had 
men whose reputation and 
influence extended beyond 
New England. Judge 
Newcomb was connected by mar- 
riage with some of the prominent 
families of Boston and kept such 
state as a modest income would per- 
mit. Mrs. Newcomb, whose stately 
presence a few people not yet past the 
sixties can remember, had danced at 
a ball in Boston with General Wash- 
ington. Doubtless some readers, curi- 
ous in such matters, will be pleased to 
be informed that she wore a quilted 
blue satin petticoat, a piece of which 
one of her descendants still retains, as 
she does also a part of a white India 
muslin overdress embroidered with 
“little sprigs” by the lady herself for 
this important occasion. 

Of the men who gave Keene its 
character and maintained it through a 
century, many people will recall 
among those in public life the names 
of Salma Hale, a scholar and author, 
of Thomas M. Edwards, one of the 
ablest men of his time, and of the two 
James Wilsons, father and son, all 
representatives in Congress, the last 
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two a genera- 
tion apart in 
point of time. 
The father, 
Squire Wil- 
son, as he was 
always called, 
was a sound 
lawyer and a 
sagacious 
man of affairs, 
and the hos- 
pitality of his 
fine old house, 
now the City Hospital, was known far 
beyond the limits of the State. The 
son, General James Wilson, was 
largely identified with the militia of 
the state, a public-spirited man of 
great popularity, and widely known 
throughout the country for his stirring 
eloquence; he made many telling 
speeches to large crowds of people in 
several states in the Harrison cam- 
paign of 1840—the “hard cider cam- 
paign” — contributing greatly to the 
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GENERAL JAMES WILSON. 


success of the Whigs. The gifted 
writer, Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood is a 
daughter of General James Wilson. 
They will recall the two Governor 
Dinsmoors, father and son, whose dig- 
nified and polished manners would 
have made them distinguished in any 
company; William Dinsmoor, also, 
one of the most lovable of men. 
Judge Noel Parker, afterwards chief 
justice of New Hampshire and later 
dean of the Harvard Law School, and 
Messrs. Wilson, Edwards, Hander- 
son, Chamberlain and Wheeler gave 
strength to a bar which held its own 
in the legal and forensic forum with 
any bar in New England. 

These men were associates and 
friends in social life, and had many a 
contest of wits other than those before 
judge and jury, when many a good 
story and many a jest were keenly 
enjoyed; the wit of Mr. Chamber- 
lain scintillated at all times, in court 
and out of it, as the wink of the 
witch flashes along the passage of 
the “Broomstick train.” 

Another wit who enriched and en- 
livened the social atmosphere during 
a long life was John Henry Elliot, a 
man of learning and of cultivated lit- 


erary taste. To him are due the 
amusingly suggestive names of certain 
places and byways in Keene: “Diph- 
thong Alley,” “The Way of the Sacred 
Cow,” “Gandermere,” —as a substi- 
tute for Goose Pond, — “Jordan 
Road,’ — because “hard to travel!” 
His audacious suggestion for a trade- 
mark for certain blankets in the man- 
ufacture of which he was financially in- 
terested should not be forgotten, —a 
picture of a pig struggling vociferously 
under the hands of a shearer, with the 
legend, “Grand Cri et peu de Laine.” 
It is to Mr. Elliot that Keene is in- 
debted for the gift of the fine house 
and grounds of the City Hospital. 

A Keene gentleman was walking 
down the Rue Rivoli in Paris one 
morning in July, 1850, when he was 
much astonished to meet there Mr. 
John Prentiss of Keene, his cane and 
snuff box in one hand and a square 
yard of red silk handkerchief in the 
other, just as the other Keene man had 
seen him many a morning on the 
sidewalk in front of the Sentinel 
office at home. Mr. Prentiss was one 
of the delegates to the World’s Peace 
convention, and sat as vice president 
on the platform in the hall at Ver- 
sailles. Mr. Prentiss was the owner 
and editor of the Keene Sentinel 
for more than half a century and 
took an active part in the political, 
social and moral controversies of his 
day. He was always an ardent advo- 
cate of whatever side he took, but his 
most bitter opponents never ques- 
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GLIMPSES OF KEENE STREETS. 


tioned the honesty of his convictions 
nor his high, unselfish principles. He 
died at the age of ninety-five years. 
His son succeeded him, and his grand- 
son now conducts the Sentinel. 

General Justus Perry was an enter- 
prising merchant of Keene, whose 
ventures extended to the most distant 
parts of the country; he was gifted 
with unusual foresight and judg- 
ment in mercantile matters and with 
courage and energy to act upon his 
judgment. He accumulated a large 
fortune for those days. His son, 
Horatio J. Perry, graduated at Har- 
vard in the class of 1843, and went 
to Spain in 1849 as secretary of 


legation. He married in Madrid 
Carolina Coronada, the poetess lau- 
reaté of Spain. As secretary and 
charge d’affairs Mr. Perry rendered 
very great service to his country, espe- 
cially in the settlement of the “Black 
Warrior” case; and in the early years 
of the Rebellion his efforts were large- 
ly instrumental in preventing the 
recognition of the Confederacy by the 
Spanish government.* His wife was 
of great assistance to him, as she was 
a great favorite with all factions and 
very popular with the people. Mrs. 

*Selections from Horatio J. Perry’s autobiography were 
published in the New EncLanp MaGazine for May and 


September, 1892, the latter relating to the writer’s boyhood 
days in Keene. 
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Martha Perry Lowe, well known as a 
graceful and effective writer, is a 
daughter of General Perry. 

Mr. Sumner Wheeler was another 
merchant who was of the warp and 
woof of the community. He had the 
management for a long time of one of 
the glass factories, a modest unpre- 
tending man of great influence, whom 
everybody loved and respected. A 
cynic who had an evil tongue for 
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was because every one in that com- 
munity from the day laborer to the 
bank president knew of the sterling 
honesty, the generous heart and the 
sound judgment of the man and 
were willing to be guided by him. 
It is worth while to note the names 
of these men and the qualities which 
made them important among’ their 
fellow men in their day and genera- 
tion, before “Time’s effacing finger” 
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everybody and everything once said to 
a neighbor that there was not one ab- 
solutely honest man in Keene; his 
neighbor offered to bet him ten dollars 
that he would name one whom even 
he of the evil tongue would admit was 
honest as man could be. “Leave out 
Sumner Wheeler and I'll take the bet,” 
said the cynic. Some people of to-day 
may find it difficult to understand how 
fifty years ago an unprofessional man 
of moderate means, retiring and unob- 
trusive in everything outside his own 
affairs, could become so prominent 
and influential in the community. It 


MILE DRIVE. 


erases them, their qualities and 
their generation also from the recol- 
lection of their successors. Mr. 
Charles Lamson was another of 
the sterling men of Keene, whose 
name for many years was_ iden- 
tified with her prosperity. Year after 
year he could be seen on Main Street, 
near the Square, observing everything 
that was going on around him and in 
winter taking note of the sled-loads of 
bark sliding down the path to his tan- 
nery. He was a sound, coiiservative 
man, whose advice, when he would 
give it, it was always safe to follow. 
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The tannery was 
long ago obliter- 
ated, but the fruits 
of its judicious 
management re- 
main to be enjoyed 
by the descendants 
of Mr. Lamson, 
whose daughter, 
with her husband, 
General S. G. Grif- 
fin, occupy the 
Lamson house, one 
of the best pre- 
served and most 
attractive of the old 
landmarks of the 
town, 

General Griffin went out in the war 
of the Rebellion as a captain in the 
Second New Hampshire regiment, the 
first three years regiment; he rose to 
be the commander of a division and 
won a high reputation for courage, 
coolness under fire, and the skillful 
handling of his men. Fortunately for 
future generations General Griffin has 
been selected to write a history of 
Keene, which will be a valuable work, 
having the advantage of the same in- 
telligence, energy and fidelity which 
marked the career of a good soldier. 

During the last century the chief 
physicians of the town were Dr. Daniel 
and Dr. Charles G. Adams, father and 
son, and Dr. Amos 
and Dr. George 
B. Twitchell, uncle 
and nephew. The 
cheerful, kindly 
presence of “Dr. 
Charles,” as he 
was affectionately 
called,added much 
to the efficiency of 
his prescriptions. 
Dr. Henry I. Bow- 
ditch of Boston 
has written a me- 
moir or Dr. Amos 
Twitchell,of whom 
he speaks as “one of the most exalted 


members of my profession.” This little 
book is to be found on the shelves of 
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THE OLD PERRY PLACE. 


Site of the Proposed Public Library. 





A GLIMPSE OF MONADNOCK FROM THE CHESTERFIELD ROAD. 


most of the medical libraries of the 
United States and of England, — such 
was the fame of this country practi- 
tioner. He was a man of great origi- 
nality and power, especially skillful in 
surgery. He performed the then un- 
precedented operation of taking up the 
carotid artery at substantially the same 
time that this operation was _ per- 
formed by Sir Astley Cooper in Eng- 
land and before the knowledge of this 
could have 
reached this 
country. Sir 
Astley had all 
the assistance 
and appliances 
of a London 
hospital at his 
command, and 
was rewarded 
with a title and 
fame which 
brought him a large 
fortune, while Dr. 
Twitchell had only 
such help as_ the 
crowd on a military 
muster field and the 
pocket instruments he 
happened to have 
with him could afford 
him. He also had the 
reward of great fame with the profes- 
sion, but nothing more, as this opera- 
tion, like much of his brilliant and 
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MONADNOCK, FROM HORATIAN PARK, 


humane work, was performed without 
a fee. He had the gruff manner which 
has often been assumed by other great 
physicians to cover the tenderest sensi- 
bility. His generosity was unbounded. 
Dr. Bowditch calls him “an aboriginal 
Christian.” 

The Rev. Dr. Barstow was a typical 
New England “Orthodox” parson and 
a true gentleman of the old school. He 
was always scrupulously well dressed 
and nothing could surpass the dig- 
nity of his presence. He _ held 
firmly to his somewhat stern religious 
convictions and lived up to his own 
high standard, an example and a 
power for good in the community for 
more than fifty years. His warm heart 
brought him closer and closer to the 
people of all sects as the years went by, 
and when he knew that death was near 
he left a special message of gratitude 
and love to be given from his pulpit, 
at his funeral to those from whom he 
had always “felt compelled most 
widely to differ.” This message was 
thought to have had a peculiar signifi- 
cance for the Rev. William O. White, 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Keene for twenty-five years. A warm 
friendship bound these two good men 
together, in spite of radical differences 
of opinion, and the whole community 


agreed with Dr. Barstow when he 
characterized his brother White as a 
“man of a beautiful spirit.” 

Mr. White’s predecessor in the Uni- 
tarian pulpit, the Rev. Abiel Abbot 
Livermore, a saintly and much loved 
man, exerted a strong influence in the 
town during his long and very success- 
ful ministry. Probably no man has 
ever done more to stimulate the intel- 
lectual life of the community of Keene 
than Mr. Livermore, and it is certain 
that no event was ever more univer- 
sally deplored than his departure from 
Keene when compelled by ill-health to 
resign his pastorate here. The Unita- 
rian Church in Keene was one of the 
earliest churches of that denomination 
established in New England, and has 
been exceptionally fortunate in the 
two long pastorates of Mr. Livermore 
and Mr. White. 

The friendly relations between the 
clergymen of widely differing beliefs 
is typical of the social atmosphere of 
old Keene. Companions and friends 
in their daily intercourse were sepa- 
rated in their religious exercises and 
dispersed among all the churches with- 
out disturbing the kindly and affection- 
ate spirit prevailing from one end of 
the town to the other. It was more 
than a neighborly feeling — it was like 
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the life of a united family, sharing the 
joys and sorrows of life together; and 
it is pleasant to believe that much of 
this feeling still remains. Keene was 
never a dull town, and even in the days 
of small things its social life was char- 
acterized by great intellectual activity, 
a fondness for reading, an unusual 
love of nature and of out-of-door en- 
joyment, all of which resulted in fre- 
quent reunions of agreeable people, 
readings, charade parties, garden teas 
and occasional picnics to Chesterfield 
and Dublin. “Sartor Resartus’ was 
read and commented on at one of these 
reunions before it was generally known 
in England and before the letters of 
Emerson had brought it into notice 
here. 

The Keene of today supports two 
newspapers, the Sentinel and the Chesh- 
ire Republican, which, although they 
sometimes seem to look on opposite 
side of the political shield, both do 
their best to give their readers the 
latest county and city news. The 
Sentinel has been a faithful chronicler 
of events since before the time when 
people began to write 18 after A. D. 
Allusion has been made to Mr. John 
Prentiss as editor of the Sentinel. Dur- 
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ing his half century’s connection with 
it, he might have said, as Louis XIV. 
did of France: “J am the Sentinel.” 
He identified himself with his news- 
paper, and his newspaper with his 
town, county and state. No one could 
ever mistake the personality of the 
editor of the Sentinel in his day. In 
comparatively recent days the Sentinel 
began to issue a breezy little evening 
edition, so that every evening one 
now has all the important items 
of news at one’s tea-table in 
Keene. Cheshire County was always 
a Whig and Republican county, and 
Keene a strong Whig and Republican 
town, so that the Cheshire Republican, 
always strongly Democratic, had 
hardly a fair chance; but it has stead- 
fastly stuck to its principles and its 
party through all the changes of the 
last few years, and has the respect of 
the people for its sturdy support of its 
honest political belief. 

It seems odd in these times, when 
the surface of the country is a grid- 
iron of railroads, to recall the contest 
between Keene and Brattleboro for the 
single hand which the Fitchburg Rail- 
road was holding out to catch the traf- 
fic of the Northwest. Each party asked 
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the Massachusetts 
Legislature for a 
charter; in every 
respectable hotel 
where members 
would be likely to 
be met and could 
be button-holed, 
there were large 


numbers of the Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Third House, who had come down 
from the towns on the two projected 
lines. In one public hall there was a 
gaily dressed locomotive with a gilded 
“Brattleboro” on each side. Of course 
another gay locomotive immediately 
appeared in another hall with a gilded 
“Keene” refulgent upon it. The con- 
test was a long, and at times very acri- 
monious one, Brattleboro getting 
rather the best of it. Finally, as every- 
one knows, both lines were built, 
and since the summer of 1848 the notes 
of the locomotive whistle have an- 
nounced with daily, almost hourly, 
melody the approach of trains from the 
hills on either side. Since then the 
Ashuelot railroad gives Keene an iron 
union with the Connecticut Valley 
road, and the “Manchester and 
Keene” comes in on the other side of 
the town, the last being run by the 
Boston and Maine Railroad Company, 
so that the town has two lines to Bos- 
ton and two (one by Worcester) to 
New York. The railroad repair shops 
at Keene add several hundred to the 
population. 

The traveling public will find three 
hotels in Keene. The Cheshire House, 
situated in the Square, is the largest of 
these, and was 
built to replace 
the old Phoenix 
Hotel, which 
was burnt to 
the ground 
some sixty years 
ago. This com- 
fortable house 
has many of the 
modern im- 
provements 
THE HIGH SCHOOL. Without losing 








THE ELIOT HOSPITAL. 


its old comforts, one of which is a blaz- 
ing wood fire in its spacious office. It 
has been the leading hotel in Cheshire 
County ever since it was built, as the 





COURT HOUSE. 
Phoenix was before it. The City Hotel, 
which is also more than sixty years 
old, is a pleasantly situated house. Di- 
rectly across Main Street, opposite the 
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City Hotel, stands the Eagle Hotel, 
the oldest of the hotels. It is pleasant 
to recall its sign swinging from the 
post (surmounted by a golden eagle), 
as it did in the days of its model land- 
lord, Asaph Harrington, and of his 
father before him. This is outwardly 
one of the most unchanged spots in 
Keene, a typical, old-fashioned New 
England tavern. No record of the 
town would be complete without a 
tribute to the generous hospitality, the 
courtesy and the watchful attention of 
Asaph Harrington, who for more than 
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thirty years welcomed both friends and 
strangers, among whom were many fa- 
mous people, to the Eagle Hotel. 
Himself a helpless cripple for years, 
his wheeled chair always brought him 
promptly to the door, where a way- 
farer felt himself at once as a guest 
in a private house. Colonel Harring- 
ton was ably seconded by his major 
domo, Salmon Wright, of whom it 
was said “his name is Salmon, but his 
game is trout.” He was a prince of 
caterers, as well as a successful angler, 
and those who were so fortunate as to 
know them will not soon forget the 
chowders, fried trout or broiled 
chicken prepared under his direction. 

Among the manufactures of Keene, 
furniture and various kinds of wooden 
ware are conspicuous. The impervi- 
ous oil and paint cans made in 
Keene have a large sale all over the 
country. The “Hampshire Pottery” 
and china made here are of such taste- 
ful design and excellent quality that 
one of the principal dry goods houses 
of Boston gives a “department” to 
them at Christmas time. The Iron Toy 
Company make a variety of toys, sub- 
stantial enough to furnish fun for sev- 
eral successive generations of children. 

The Beaver Mills Company furnish 
a large amount of steam power, which 
it uses itself, and distributes to other 
manufacturers in its buildings, who 
use it in the manufacture of their iron 
or wooden products. 

Keene is a notable banking centre 
for so small a place. There are four 
national banks. The Cheshire, which 
is the oldest of them, has a capital of 
$200,000. The Ashuelot, nearly as 
old, has a capital of $150,000. The 
Keene and Citizen’s are of later 
date, each of them with a capital 
of $100,000. There are also several 
savings banks. The old banks have 
always had as_ their presidents 
men of the highest standing, distin- 
guished beyond financial and busi- 
ness circles. Governor Dinsmoor and 
Thomas M. Edwards were presidents 
of the Ashuelot, and the Elliots, 
father, son and grandson, of the 


Cheshire, during more than a third of 
a century. Mr. Porter has been 
cashier of the Cheshire as long and is 
esteemed throughout the State as a 
valuable citizen and financier. Mr. 
Coolidge of the Ashuelot came to 
Keene from Chesterfield and at once 
took an active interest in town mat- 
ters. He represented the town in the 
Legislature, and made it the generous 
gift which has been already men- 
tioned. 

There are seven churches in the 
town. The Congregationalists have 
two, the Episcopalians, Unitarians, 
Baptists and Methodists each one, and 
a large brick church has lately been 
built by the Roman Catholics. The 
Unitarian Society has also built a new 
stone church to replace their old build- 
ing. The old First Church at the head 
of the Square has one of the finest 
steeples in New England, and is loved 
by every Cheshire County man and 
woman. 

The public schools of Keene com- 
pare well with those of other large 
New England towns. The high school 
building is large, commodious and well 
equipped, and its pupils are fitted for 
the best colleges. There is a good 
public library, which does much for 
the general culture of the town. 

On the book shelves in the houses 
of some old residents may occasionally 
be found a well thumbed volume, 
breathing that faint, indescribable odor 
which belongs only to the books of an 
old library and which has to some 
people a charm all its own; on the stout 
paper cover is pasted the label of the 
“Keene Circulating Library,” with the 
added, well remembered name of the 
proprietor, “George Tilden.” This 
first library in Keene of a public char- 
acter was an important influence in 
the town, the significance of which it is 
hard to estimate in these days of too 
many books. It was a miscellaneous 
collection, but the selection was made 
with unusual discrimination and good 
judgment. The library was the daily 
resort of such men as Judge Parker, 
Salma Hale, Thomas M. Edwards, 
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Governor Dinsmoor, Dr. Twitchell, 
Phineas Fiske, Commodore Dorr, 
the three wits, Rev. Dr. Ingersoll, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Elliot, and 
others from whom Mr. Tilden could 
always obtain suggestions and rein- 
forcement for his own good taste and 
familiarity with current literature. The 
few survivors of the early readers of 
this library will recall many a favorite 
book of youthful reading notoftenseen 
now-a-days: “The Partisan,” “Yemas- 
see,” “The Frolics of Puck,” “Cecil the 
Coxcomb,” etc. The enthusiasm for 
Carlyle and for the brilliant books of 
Prescott was contagious, also for the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer 
and Cooper, while the contest for 
“Pickwick” and the other new volumes 
of Dickens became almost a hand-to- 
hand encounter. There was also, 
nearly seventy years ago, a small 
group of earnest readers of the modern 
German philosophers, and one of this 
little companyis still living, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Wilson Hunter. It will be seen 
that the “Keene Circulating Library” 
was a fit pioneer for the present public 
library of the town, which may easily 
avail itself and does avail itself of a 
critical judgment and a cultivated 
literary taste within its own borders. 
This cultivation has been characteris- 
tic of Keene from the time of President 
Dwight’s observations to the present. 


It was a knowledge of this fact, per- 
haps, which led Edward Everett Hale 
to say to an English friend visiting 
this country and telling him of the 
great cities which he proposed to visit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago: 
“All great cities are alike. It is in 
smaller places that one sees the real 
characteristics of a people. If you 
want to see America and Americans 
as they are, go to one of our smaller 
towns; go to Keene, New Hamp- 
shire.”’ 

Boston and New England have just 
been called upon to mourn the death 
of George S. Hale. Mr. Hale was a 
native of Keene, in whom the town has 
always had reason to take especial 
pride. His name vividly recalls the 
home in which he grew up. All of the 
family circle to whom this home owed 
its peculiar charm have now passed 
from earth. It was in many respects 
typical of the best intellectual and so- 
cial life of old Keene. A lady who 
constantly shared and gracefully con- 
tributed to it, being asked for some of 
her recollections of it, thus writes of 
the hospitalities of Mrs. Salma Hale: 
“Those who remember the abounding, 
gracious hospitality, the cultivated in- 
telligence, the brilliant, scholarly talk 
of host, hostess and guests at the sum- 
mer breakfasts, the winter dinners, and 
the orchard parties under the apple 




















FOR YOU AND ME. 


trees, at that simple, delightful house 
on Main Street, will agree that the so- 
cial life of this New England town was 
not easily to be surpassed in quality or 
flavor. The elaboration of external 
detail, which characterizes so much of 
modern social life, will never take the 
place of the savor of Attic salt which 
gave its own piquancy to the merry- 
makings of Keene, forty years ago.” 
In this atmosphere George Hale was 
born, with this environment his char- 
acter was molded, and from this home 
he went forth, clad in armor of proof, 
to encounter the struggles and con- 
flicts of life. It is pertinent to the sub- 
ject of this article to say that it was 
largely due to the influence of his 
Keene home that his whole life from 
infancy to age was such that it seems 
to the memory of a friend to be abso- 
lutely without blemish, his record 
without a line which the recording 
angel would wish to erase. 

It was while visiting Mr. Hale that 
his classmate and friend, Francis Park- 
man, made that acquaintance with 
Keene which led him to describe it in 
the last volume of his histories in the 
following words, than which there 
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could be none more fitting with which 
to close this brief survey: 

“In the valley of the little river 
Ashuelot, a New Hampshire affluent of 
the Connecticut, was a rude border 
settlement which later years trans- 
formed into a town noted in rural New 
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England for kindly hospitality, culture 
without pretence, and good breeding 
without conventionality, — Keene, 
originally called Upper Ashuelot.” 


ME. 


By Alexander Blair Thaw. 


Had been some little house, a plot 


F' )R you and me a happy lot 


Of pleasant flowers and a wall 





Where vines should grow and lizards crawl 
When summer suns beat down full hot. 
There had we lived and never sought 
To see beyond and sighed for naught. 
No need of noble house or hall 

For you and me! 


If now beyond or crib or cot 

Our house be grown, sure, I know not 
Why griefs should grow or pleasures. pall, 
Because the roof-tree is so tall, 

Or hearts become less warm, God wot, 
For you and me! 
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A MEMORY. 


By Annie E. P. Searing. 


Rode far and fast ’neath an autumn sky 
Toward a sunset of gold and purpling red— 
Was it true? or a dream of a time long dead? 
Letting your bridle rein go free 
You leaned and took a kiss from me, 
While hearts to galloping hoofs beat time 
And the world seemed set to rhythm and rhyme. 


| S it years or eons since you and I 


Did we feel the warning of our farewell? 
I do not remember—1 cannot tell! 

I recall the blaze of a dying west, 
The look in the eyes I loved the best, 
The whirr and rush of those flying feet 
And the wind as it whistled by so fleet 
But a gem unset is that day and hour, 
No past nor future over it lower! 





Whence you came to my life and me, 

Whither you passed when we set you free, 

Have naught to do with that happy rhyme 

That sang in our hearts while hoofs beat time! 
Two lovers forever ride and ride 

Through that No-man’s Land where loves abide! 
Is it years or eons since you and I 

Went hand and hand toward that sunset sky? 




















A PET OF THE GODS. 


By Charles Kemble Eichler. 


SIN aristocratic idler was 
Clarence Van Horn, one 
a of society's favorites, a 
millionaire of thirty, 
fey blessed with about all 

~ that most men sigh for, 
—a pet of the gods. So said his 
friends, —and Van Horn smiled and 
believed them. His ten years of pleas- 
ure-hunting had left him anything 
but blase; his was too robust a 
physique, too lively and sympathetic 
an imagination, for that. Ten years 
of life—life!—and little to regret. 
Van Horn himself often marveled at 
the apparent perfection of his lot. 
Then he had met Miss Pollard; and, 
the girl’s grace and beauty fascinating 
him, he felt his old world slipping 
away and a still more glorious pros- 
pect opening out before him. After 
that evening in the conservatory at 
Blood’s, where he first listened to the 
promise he had scarcely dared to hope 
for, the man sometimes trembled as he 
vaguely asked himself what Fate had 
in store for him to even up the score 
of life’s joy and pain. This was be- 
fore he approached Mr. Pollard on the 
subject of their engagement — his and 
Edith’s. 

Knowing that his fortune and social 
position equaled Edith’s father’s, and 
that his past was clean enough to sat- 
isfy an exacting parent, he had gone 
to interview Mr. Pollard with rather a 
predominant foretaste of the old gen- 
tleman’s “Take her, my boy, and may 
Heaven bless you!” The two had not 
been long together in the library of the 
Pollard mansion, however, before it 
dawned upon Van Horn that Mr. Pol- 
lard’s consent was somewhat slow in 
coming. The alarming conviction that 
there was a possibility of its not com- 
ing at all did not force itself upon him 
quite sosoon. Mr. Pollard was delib- 
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erate in leading up to his ultimate 
decision; his general antagonism to 
the fashionable young man of the day, 
who was only his father’s son, revealed 
itself gradually. 

Van Horn saw a battle before him 
and, nerving himself, he plunged into 
the thick of it. He had an opponent 
worthy of his eloquence. Mr. Pol- 
lard’s reputation was that of a strong- 
minded man, whose views on many 
subjects, social, political and commer- 
cial, were often at variance with those 
of most men of his position. The cur- 
rent conviction that his irregularities 
in the last field usually resulted advan- 
tageously to himself did not contribute 
to Van Horn’s ease. He combated 
on every point the older man’s ideal 
of a work-a-day life for a man of for- 
tune. Van Horn argued that a man 
of wealth served his fellow-man better 
by spending the income from that 
wealth in a life of ease than he did by 
entering the world of business, “tak- 
ing the place of some poor devil who 
might have a ghost of a chance under 
the other rule.” Mr. Pollard smiled 
pityingly,—_the young man’s every view 
of social and political economy was so 
palpably erroneous. Under his breath 
Van Horn execrated that day’s fluctu- 
ations in the stock market. Surely 
they were responsible for Mr. Pol- 
lard’s maddening perversity. The dis- 
cussion waxed hotter and hotter, and 
in the end Van Horn’s diplomacy 
failed him. 

“Do you find business a burden on 
you?” he asked, tentatively, after an 
embarrassing silence. 

“On the contrary, I could not live 
without it,” was the emphatic reply. 

“Then, sir,’ said Van Horn, with 
slight sarcasm, “I must take it that you 
derive considerable pleasure from it. I 
couldn’t. I think that we differ only 
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in inclination. Yours is for business, 
mine for ease —idleness, I suppose 
you would call it.” 

His voice was fatally triumphant. 
Mr. Pollard rose and moved to the 
window, an angry flush mounting to 
his cheek. “Be that as it may,” he 
said, “I have determined that my 
daughter’s husband must be capable 
of doing something in this world be- 
sides sailing a yacht, playing golf and 
making pretty speeches to women; 
and—you will pardon me— you 
haven’t yet demonstrated that you are 
capable of doing anything else.” 

As Van Horn, his face pale from 
more than the woe at his heart, 
reached for his hat and started for the 
door, Mr. Pollard again spoke. “If 
you care to prove, Mr. Van Horn; that 
you can make a more serious disposi- 
tion of your time, I will reconsider the 
matter. The happiness of my child is 
paramount in my decision. I am act- 
ing with the view of securing that hap- 
piness for her.” 

“TI think I’ve read the boy aright,” 
he soliloquized, after Van Horn had 
left. “He needs stirring up,—that’s 
all. He has the making of a business 
man in him. His father was something 
of a power on ’Change. If I thought 
my little girl was going to break her 
heart — Van Horn isn’t half a bad fel- 
low, and — pshaw! Edith isn’t the girl 
to break her heart over any man just 
yet: and unless I’m mistaken he'll 
come round right.” 

And he did. That was a bad night 
for Van Horn. Sleep came to his eyes 
only as the dawn of another day broke, 
and not before he had reached a deter- 
mination which sent him to the Pol- 
lard mansion early the next afternoon. 

“T’m going to take an office down 
town and start in stock-broking as 
hard as I can,” he told Edith. “I 
think I can get a seat on Change. Not 
that I take back my argument of last 
night. But the best way to meet your 
father’s ultimatum is to do as he would 
have me do; and I mean to do it,—that 
is, if somebody will wait a bit for me.” 
Somebody’s hand, so small and 
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white, stole into his, and a delightful 
little shadow of reproach was in some- 
body’s eyes. “As if I wouldn’t! Be- 
sides, — this throws a little romance 
into your wooing, — and it has been 
dreadfully prosaic so far. ut shall 
you like it?” 

“The delay? No. 
to a life of business? Bless me, I be- 
lieve I shall. I didn’t realize until last 
night how tired I was of the way I’ve 
been living. Of course, it’s just pos- 
sible that your father may have been 
responsible for ‘that tired feeling’ 
which so suddenly came over me. But 
what’s the use of analyzing the condi- 
tions under which I enter the lists, so 
that I come out triumphant? Think 
of the prize I’m after.” 

Six months later, to the bulls and 
bears of Wall Street Van Horn was 
the prodigy of the Stock Exchange. 
He was indeed his father’s son, they 
said. Van Horn, senior, had possessed 
to a remarkable extent the faculty of 
discerning probabilities, and the in- 
heritor of his name and fortune proved 
that he was similarly endowed. __Be- 
fore long the older traders found him 
an element worthy of consideration in 
most of their operations. He was 
aggressive, and he had plenty of 
money —at first. It was only to- 
ward the close of his first year’s trad- 
ing that the widening .scope of his 
operations was threatened with any 
lack of it. Looking three months into 
the future, he saw the possibility of a 
crisis that meant ruin and plenty,— 
ruin to hundreds, thousands, profit to 
a score. 

Van Horn determined to be one of 
the twenty. Rightly managed, the 
possibility would become a certainty. 
But he needed money, — he needed 
millionaires. And he got them. They 
listened with respect to this newly- 
risen Napoleon of finance. He hinted: 
and they wondered. He explained, 
and they grew enthusiastic. He called 
for a vote, and they made him their 
captain and poured their wealth at his 
feet — with, of course, a string to it. 

Then came a month or more of the 


But the change 
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hardest work that Van Horn ever did. 
Those nightly meetings in the parlors 
of uptown hotels! that endless succes- 
sion of letters and telegrams! and — 
whisper it — those fleeting, evanescent 
sensations of guilt! Van Horn laughed 
himself out of them time and again; 
but when the end was near he was 
strangely depressed. He had seen 
Edith but once within the month — 
she was summering at Long Branch 
—and Van Horn was the man to suffer 
from such a parting. But soon rest 
and love and beauty would all be his, 
he told himself; then let business go 
to those naturally equipped for it, — 
he had had enough of it. 

One morning a little later the world 
of finance and speculation was thrown 
into the greatest excitement by the 
manipulations of a combine of money 
kings who controlled the market on a 
certain commodity, and were using the 
power in a way compatible with — the 
ethics of business since the days of 
Adam, or not much later. The roar 
that went up from Wall Street was 
echoed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and the cables 
carried it across the seas. The scenes 
on the floors of the various exchanges 
were of a Black Friday character. 
Hundreds had been caught napping, 
or were suffering from an irresistible 
and hitherto unsuspected force. It 
was the old story of quick falls from 
affluence to poverty. Many met the 
catastrophe with a stony despair. 
Others, in a vain effort to recover 
themselves, rushed hither and thither, 
now shouting themselves hoarse, and 
in the end seeking some quiet place 
where they might bury their heads in 
their hands and picture the effect on 
their families, on all dear to them, 
which an inevitable announcement 
would have. One house after another 
went to the wall; the record of failures 
and suspensions in the daily papers 
presented an appalling list. Thus for 
a week. Then came the calm, broken 
by intermittent thunder, the awful 
calm when hope and despair so 
strangely blend. 
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A few days later, in the Nassau 
Street office of Edith’s father, Van 
Horn heard Mr. Pollard’s sanction of 
their engagement. There was a re- 
luctant tone in the old man’s voice 
which escaped Van Horn, as did the 
unwonted pallor and the drawn ex- 
pression of his face. The bearing of 
the younger man himself was remark- 
able for the absence of triumph which 
one might have expected in it. Al 
most in silence he listened, and after 
hearing all that he expected to hear 
he rose to leave. 

“I am going to the Branch this 
afternoon,” he said. ‘Have you any 
word for Edith?” 

“No, I believe not. You'll have 
enough to tell her, I imagine.” 

Van Horn smiled and started for the 
door, where he stood for a moment 
irresolute. Mr. Pollard rose also and 
half stretched a shaking hand toward 
him, as if bidding him to stay. The 
dark circles under his eyes stood out 
with pitiful distinctness, and for an in- 
stant Van Horn was painfully con+ 
scious of his aged, care-worn look. 
The impression vanished in another 
thought which it suggested. Vari 
Horn turned back into the room and 
dropped into the nearest chair. 

“I saw Bradley this morning,” he 
said. Mr. Pollard nodded. “I hardly 
knew the man. I may have imagined 
it, but he seemed to have aged teri 
years since I last saw him, a week ago. 
They tell me that everything is gone, 
home, — why, even most of his cher- 
ished collection of antique furniture 
and bric-a-brac. I always thought 
him one of the most honorable men I 


knew. It will be hard for his wife 
and children. Do you know them? 
“a 


“She is a fine woman, and unless 
I’m much mistaken, she’ll do her part 
now. But it is hard —hard. And I 
helped to make it so. Curse the im- 
pulse that brought me to it! Curse 
the conditions that make such things 
possible! A couple of dozen rich men 
richer, a thousand poor men poorer; a 
few hundred homes desolated, a few 
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men sent to their God with the crime 
of suicide before them!” 

Half exhausted by his passionate 
outburst, Van Horn paused and 
looked at his companion. A cry of 
amazement burst from his lips. Never 
before had he seen such a look of 
heart-sickness and utter weariness as 
the face of this old man bore. Doubt- 
less Mr. Pollard had long ago forgot- 
ten how to weep, or he would have 
been weeping then. Feebly he moved 
toward Van Horn, who sprang to sup- 
port him. 

“It is but right that you should 
know,” he said. “I was one of the 
unfortunates, Tuesday. My advice to 
you had —a boomerang effect — you 
see.” He smiled wanly. “I never 
contemplated my life insurance policy 
with as much satisfaction as I did this 
morning,” he continued. 

Van Horn found his voice. “Do 
you mean that you have lost — every- 
thing?” he gasped. 

“No; oh, no. I have met every ob- 
ligation, and I have my home, and — 
and mylife—and my daughter—and a 
little — just a little besides. It might 
have been much worse; but I am just 
learning that.. I did not know until 
this morning; and I—TI have suf- 
fered.” 

The next train for Long Branch 
carried a bewildered but withal a 
happy man in the person of Clarence 
Van Horn. Unnerved by the excite- 
ments of the week, his long talk with 
Mr. Pollard did much to calm him, and 
as the train sped on his vision of a 
future with the girl he was soon to see 
was as roseate as any he had ever 
known. Would the journey never 
end? 

The glory of that perfect August day 
by the sea! It was a gala time for the 
Branch. The horse show was at its 
height, and the scene there was one 
not easily forgotten. Van Horn had 
gone to the grounds on learning that 
Edith was not at her hotel. Among 
the multitude that filled the grand 
stand, jammed the promenade and 
completely encircled the quarter-mile 
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track, it was hard to find the one he 
looked for. But at last he saw her, 
apart from the crowds, seated on the 
lawn under the shade of a fir tree, her 
fair face as radiant as the day, as glori- 
ously vivacious as—as a woman’s face 
can be, thought Van Horn. About 
ker were grouped a select company of 
maids and matrons, with a few fault- 
lessly attired men in various attitudes 
of studied abandon. 

Van Horn knew most of the com- 
pany about the fir tree, and his ap- 
proach met with a round of sallies and 
reproaches for his tardiness in ap- 
pearing at the Branch. Then those 
that knew the history of the week on 
the Street pressed round him and 
offered their congratulations. Of them 
all Edith was the least demonstrative, 
as befitted a young woman of her 
training. 

It was an hour before the party on 
the lawn began to break up, leaving 
Edith and Van Horn comparatively 
alone. The nearest loiterer was not 
within hearing distance, and Van 
Horn felt that he might speak. His 
countenance was bright with an irre- 
pressible happiness. His eyes searched 
the face of the girl before him with- 
out seeing that it had been steadily 
paling since his arrival. His physical 
nature responded to the stimulating 
conditions of his situation, and a great 
joy of life was in his veins. 

“T called on your father this morn- 
ing, Edith,” he whispered eagerly; 
“and we —we are all right at last. 
When shall it be, dear, — when shall 
our dream-life begin?” 

She tried to speak, but the words 
died on her lips. She seemed suffo- 
cating. White and trembling, she 
rose to her feet, her eyes downcast and 
her hands nervously smoothing the 
edges of her parasol. Van Horn was 
startled out of his self-control. For 
the first time he was struck with a sus- 
picion of the truth. 

“You don’t mean, Edith, that you’ve 
— forgotten?” he said. “You don’t 


regret that — you promised? You — 
why, dear, I—I—” 
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“I was very young then,” she said. 
“I did not know.” 


“Young! Yes—and you are old 
now, — ten months older! Ah, I see. 
ltisalong time. I see. You were a 


girl then — such a pretty girl! You 
are a woman now — such a handsome 
woman! | suppose some one had to 
suffer in the evolution.” 

“Don’t make it harder for me. Iam 
very sorry. I[—ah—” She started, and 
a crimson flush overspread her face. 
\pproaching them were a handsome, 
boyish fellow and a pretty slip of a 
girl, who bore a decided resemblance 
to her companion. As they came up, 
the man saluted Edith and took his 
place at her side with an air of de- 
lighted proprietorship that did not 
escape Van Horn. The girl embraced 
Edith with a child’s impulsiveness, 
and then Van Horn was introduced. 
Edith’s voice was tremulous and 
husky. Hers had been no light ordeal. 

“Clarence, this is Mr. Radburn,— 
and Miss Radburn,” she said. “Will, 
—Mabel,—let me introduce Mr. Van 
Horn—an old friend of mine and 
papa’s.” 

In a kind of maze Van Horn ac- 
knowledged the introduction. A few 
minutes later he was making his way 
through the grounds, past dozens of 
gaily decked drags and landaus, past 
the teeming grand stand, with its 
burden of beauty, out of the crowds, 
with their repellent air of happiness, 
down to the solitude of the railroad 
station, where he might think. The 
next train for the city did not leave for 
an hour, and he had a dreary wait for 
it. The sun was oppressive, and to 
him the brine-laden breeze from the 
sea might as well have been the air of 
the Sahara. He felt crushed —weak— 
little. He did not angrily resent 
Edith Pollard’s fickleness; such a feel- 
ing would have been impossible to any 
man in his position, capable of a depth 
of sentiment such as his had been. His 
dominant feeling was one of self-pity 
mingled with a steady, irresistible sen- 
sation of awe at the woman’s sin — he 
could not help regarding it as such. 
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That evening was well advanced 
when Van Horn left his apartments in 
Fifty-eighth Street and walked in the 
direction of his club. There was sure 
to be some life there, even at this sea- 
son, he told himself, — the life he had 
shunned a few hours earlier, — the life 
that now seemed absolutely necessary 
to his being. Life—and wine! Be- 
fore arriving at the club he dismissed 
the thought as unworthy of his man- 
hood. He turned down Broadway 
and stopped at the nearest theatre, 
managed by a man but lately awak- 
ened to the possibilities of New York’s 
increasing popularity as a summer re- 
sort. An electric sign strung across 
the entrance told passers-by that 
comic opera was the attraction within. 
Van Horn entered and secured an or- 
chestra chair well up front. He stayed 
a quarter of an hour. Why would 
women screech —and call it music? 
When would people learn that vulgar- 
ity and horse-play are not wit and 
humor? In disgust he gathered up 
his cane and hat and passed out to the 
street. Jumping into a hansom, he 
was rapidly driven back to his apart- 
ments, — and there he spent the re- 
mainder of the night. 

The next day at noon he walked into 
the Stock Exchange. With strange 
perversity he felt ‘grateful for the op- 
portunity of entering into the life of 
the place he yesterday cursed as the 
means of his misfortune. The cham- 
ber was unusually quiet, and every 
operator on the floor stood before the 
“throne” at one end of the room. Van 
Horn joined the crowd. 

What! an old and highly respected 
member of the Exchange — suddenly 
last night— Mr. Pollard — Edith’s 
father — dead? 

The crowd dispersed, and a minute 
later was grouped about the various 
stands throughout the chamber, push- 
ing, jumping, shouting, gesticulating, 
as before. Van Horn.stood apart, his 
eyes on the floor, his thoughts — not 
thoughts at all, but shadowy sensa- 
tions that displaced one another in in- 
consequent succession. Opposite him 
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was a young man named Burton, who 
was indulging his propensity for a 
time-honored divertisement on the 
Exchange. Under his fingers little 
bunches of order blanks became bits 
of paper which were scattered over 
any operator who happened within 
range. Van Horn was aroused from 
his reverie by the fall of a handful of 
paper, which settled in his hair, slipped 
down his neck, and clung to his cloth- 
ing everywhere. 

“Stop it!” he said, looking up. 

Van Horn’s position on ’Change 
was now a dignified and an enviable 
one; but there was no element of 
hero-worship in Burton’s make-up,— 
or possibly an extra cocktail or two 
that morning was responsible for 
the young man’s temerity. Again the 
scraps of paper fluttered through the 
air and settled on Van Horn’s head 
and shoulders. 

“Stop it, I say!” he repeated. 

Burton laughed gleefully and, reach- 
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ing for more blanks, tore them up as 
before. The bits of paper had barely 
left his uplifted hand when, with 
clenched teeth and face white as death 
Van Horn sprang at his tormentor. 
Every voice in the chamber was 
hushed, and Van Horn’s “Damn you, 
didn’t you hear me?” rang out with 
startling distinctness. After shaking 
Burton once or twice he released his 
grasp and the young man fell heavily 
to the floor. Then Van Horn passed 
rapidly out of the chamber. 

Burton carried his arm in a sling 
for some weeks after that, and at the 
next meeting of the Governing Com- 
mittee his assailant was suspended “for 
conduct unbecoming a member of the 
Exchange.” They might as well have 
expelled him. As his friends put it, 
“Van Horn has been doing nothing 
and doing it well ever since.” He is 
now in Europe, where aesthetic, pic- 
turesque idling is an art as yet but 
feebly grasped in the States. 




























IN THAT DAY. 


By E. A.C. 


In pastures fair above, 
Yet grant me — straying with the goats — to keep 
Some tether of thy love! 
And though emparadised on thy right hand 
I never may appear, 
Deny me not this only grace — to stand 
Thy left exceeding near! 


_ if I find no place among thy sheep, 


IS LOVE A PART OF YOUTH? 


By Mary Clarke Huntington. 


How purple asters fringe the way; 
These gentians here beside the brook 
Are fair as any bloom of May; 
And cowslips spangling April sod 
Spill sunshine less than goldenrod. 


| S love a part of youth? Oh, look, — 


Is love a part of youth? Oh, hush, — 
From brilliant bower of frost burned vine 
The solo of a hermit thrush 
Falls in a melody divine, 
That thrills the silence of the wood 
Far more than Maytime’s rapture mood. 


Is love a part of youth? Oh, heart 
Alone upon life’s weary way, 

The loves of Maytime meet and part, — 
The loves of Autumn meet and stay; 

For all of song and bloom, in truth, 

Is not a part of May and Youth. 















ROF. Charles Eliot Norton, at 
p the recent Ashfield academy 

dinner, spoke some very plain 
words upon a matter of very great 
moment; and that the words were 
timely and much needed has been 
proved by the remarkable response 
to them by the press and _ pul- 
pit, and in the hearts of all who are 
familiar with the conditions which 
obtain in multitudes of our New Eng- 
land country towns. The subject was 
hoodlumism, the increase of rowdyism 
and lawlessness among us, the multi- 
plication of the vulgar loafer always 
liable to become the violent loafer. 
Prof. Norton spoke substantially as 
follows: 


“From all sides w2 hear complaint of the 
increase of the spirit of lawlessness in the 
rising generation. And there can be no 
doubt that the greater independence now 
allowed to the young of both sexes than 
was the case in the past is often abused and 
tends in many cases to degenerate into 
wilful self-assertion, indifference to the 
rights and interests of others,and resistance 
to authority of whatever nature. A lax 
public opinion too readily condones minor 
offenses, and the progress from bad to 
worse is rapid. The spirit of lawlessness 
develops rapidly into the spirit of crime. 
The idle loafer becomes the rough, the 
rough the villain, the villain the ruffian. 

The recent horrible crime and appalling 
tragedy of Shelburne Falls is an object- 
lesson to this community, which, pray 
heaven, may arouse us to the discharge of 
neglected duty. More than once at these 
dinners of ours have we had the pleasure 
of welcoming among those who came up 
the mountain to share them with us, our 
excellent friend. Mr. Crittenden, and the 
members of his happy and delightful fam- 
ily. The unspeakable calamity that has 
fallen upon them might have fallen upon 
any among us. It is a calamity for which 
the community is responsible. O’Neil is 
not the only criminal; the church-going 
and well-to-do citizens of Shelburne Falls 
are partakers in the guilt of his crime. If 
report be correct. they have tolerated for 
vears the existence among them of such 
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ruffians as O'Neil and his gang; they have 
voted to allow the selling of “pints” of 
whiskey to kindle the passions of brutes 
into homicidal fires, they have winked at 
the open violation of the law, and they have 
looked on, as if unconcerned, at outrageous 
conduct on the public streets. O’Neil is 
but the common village loafer and hoodlum 
carried out to his legitimate conclusion. 
There is not a village or a town in the 
country that has not one or more speci- 
mens of the class. Ashfield has suffered 
from them. How are they to be sup- 
pressed? There is no way but by begin- 
ning at the beginning and checking with 
the strong hand the first symptoms of law- 
lessness. But to do this requires a spirit 
among the people of the village or the 
town which is not common. Parental dis- 
cipline is the first need; moral training in 
the school the second; courage and effi- 
ciency in town officers in enforcing the law 
the third. The laxity of town officers in 
repressing the first stages of ruffianism, 
their slackness in enforcing the law, their 
disposition to condone offenses, have re- 
ceived striking illustration during the past 
week in the action of the majority of the 
selectmen of Southampton. They have, if 
again report be correct, removed an effi- 
cient officer because of his unpopularity 
due to the success of his endeavors to en- 
force the laws and to restrain the dis- 
orderly youth of the town from violation 
of the ordinances of the very selectmen 
themselves. In so doing they have sown 
the seeds of crime. It is, indeed, an in- 
vidious and painful duty that sometimes 
obliges the officers chosen to protect the 
interests of the community to check the 
lawlessness of a child of one of their neigh- 
bors. It requires courage to take action 
which may rouse the ill-will of a young 
rowdy, reckless and ready to vent his spite 
by doing what harm he can to the object 
of his dislike. But there is far too much 
weak good nature and timidity in the offi- 
cials of our towns. They require bracing 
up, and their hearts and hands need to be 
strengthened in the performance of their 
duty. They should have the support and 
encouragement of all good citizens. But 
the better public sentiment is apt to be too 
scattered, too irregular, too weak to afford 
effective support. It requires to be con- 
centrated and rightly directed; and I ven- 
ture to suggest that an efficient means to 
this end would be the organization of a 
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body of the better citizens in each of our 
towns and villages to give definite support 
to the town officials in their work of sup- 
pressing lawlessness in all its stages, of 
stamping out the rough and the hoodlum, 
the savages of our civilization, and worse 
enemies of society than the Indians of two 
centuries ago. Such an organization of 
even a dozen honest men, known by some 
simple name, such as ‘Good order men,’ 

ready to advise with the officials in regard 
to difficult cases, to act if need be as special 
constables, to defend such action as might 
be required, and to give form and direction 
to public sentiment, might be a most effi- 
cient instrument in the maintenance of a 
right public spirit and in the repression of 
lawlessness. Difficulties might arise in the 
actual working of such a scheme; but there 
are none which seem insurmountable. At 
any rate it is manifest that it is the duty 
of all our country villages and towns to 
take more effective measures for the re- 
straint and correction of the reckless and 
vicious members of the community; and 
any means which promises this end may 
be worth trying.” 

+ 
* «+ 


Professor Norton’s words and the 
multiplying exhibitions of lawlessness 
in our midst which provoked them 
should set every one of us to thinking. 
What kind of a people are we, and 
where are we drifting in respect to the 
law and order which are the marks 
and tests of civilization? We remem- 
ber how we were brought short up 
and set to thinking a few years ago, 
when a sturdy English clergyman, 
who lived among us for some years 
and preached good gospel to Chicago 
and Boston, responded to some com- 
placent remark of ours about the 
American people as a law-abiding peo- 
ple, that that was the last thing which 
he should say of the American people. 
The American people had many vir- 
tues, but it did not seem to him that 
respect and reverence for law were 
conspicuous among them. On the 
contrary, it seemed to him that they 
were very careless about the law and 
were becoming more and more care- 
less every day; and he marveled that 
more of us were not awake to the fact. 
His sharp impeachment, supported as 
it instantly was by a bill of particulars. 


put an end to our own complacency in 
that special province; and we have had 
occasion to do very much serious 
thinking in the years which have fol- 
lowed in the line upon which the rig- 
orous English preacher that day 
started us. Almost immediately after- 
wards came the startling and sensa- 
tional article in the English review, 
on “The Mark of Cain in the United 
States,” which threw our newspapers 
and all of us into such violent ebulli- 
tion. The article was sensational and 
extravagant and in some points libel- 
lous; but when we got over being 
mad about it and set ourselves, some 
of us, to making a census of the actual 
facts which provoked it, the results 
were certainly humiliating. Presently 
followed President White’s appalling 
address upon murder in the United 
States. This too, as the critical dis- 
cussion which followed demonstrated, 
was an excessive, exaggerated im- 
peachment, neglecting many very im- 
portant facts and figures; but when 
all deductions were made, only too 
much remained to justify the conten- 
tion that there was no country in 
Christendom where human life was 
held so cheap, where murders were so 
common, and where murderers so 
commonly went unpunished, as in our 
own. We do not dare say how many 
hundred recognized and notorious 
murderers are free men to-day in the 
one state of Texas. The record of 
lynchings in our Southern states in 
the last twenty years is one of the 
blackest and most barbarous chapters 
in human history. The sum total of 
the victims of this popular lawlessness 
is appalling. Men have not been con- 
tent simply to put criminals or sup- 
posed criminals out of the world; they 
have given rein, in doing this, to 
every impulse of cruelty and of the 
brute within them. In one notorious 
case at least we have seen a whole 
town gathered as in holiday to watch a 
man burn at the stake, with enterpris- 
ing fellows at the best windows with 
their kodaks to get good snap-shots 
for the Sunday papers. But it is not 
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the South alone which is to be stigma- 
tized in this matter. In this very latest 
time we have seen exhibitions in Ohio 
and Indiana and other Northern 
states of lawlessness as gross as any- 
thing ever seen in the South, — law- 
lessness destitute of every shadow of 
excuse, because indulged in cases 
where the law was finding its proper, 
sure and firm fulfilment, and there 
cbtained none of those conditions 
which sometimes justify a vigilance 
committee. We saw in Ohio a pusil- 
lanimity and feebleness in the officials 
in dealing with a disgraceful situation 
in which a right course was plain, 
which put every American who rever- 
ences law and order to the blush. It 
is common for our politicians to slur 
Mexico and to pray piously that this 
republic may never become *Mexi- 
canized.” The recent case of lynching 
in Mexico, — lynching under the cir- 
cumstances most calculated to infuri- 
ate a people, — has awakened a horror 
there of a sort that our own people 
have almost got over feeling; and it 
seems likely that Mexico will give In- 
diana lessons in dealing with mobs of 
murderers. The Governor of Indiana 
at this time shirks his most eiement- 
ary duty if he does not press the ma- 
chinery that will hang a dozen men. 
He probably will shirk it. President 
Diaz is much less likely to shirk his 
duty ; he is likely to give us good occa- 


sion to pray that we may become : 


“Mexicanized” a little for a season. 
Alabama at this time can teach Urbana 
and Versailles; we have been hearing 
such ringing words and seeing such 
energetic action there, on the part of 
local authorities and state authorities, 
as justify the hope that one Southern 
state at least is awakening to the 
enormity of the lynching horror, and 
that a more wholesome spirit is being 
born. But while we gladly recognize 
every such sign in the South, we must 
not forget nor fail to denounce, as it 
deserves to be denounced, the recent 
vulgar apologies for lynch law in the 
very Bar Association of Georgia. We 
can think of nothing in this whole mel- 





ancholy chapter so melancholy or so 
menacing as this. When the represen- 
tatives of law become themselves the 
spokesmen for lawlessness, in what is 
our hope? 
* 
* OK 
This lawlessness of law indeed, this 
growing willingness to resort to irreg- 
ular and violent makeshifts to preserve 
order, is the gravest outcome of the 
lawless tendencies which we are now 
compelled to consider. It has found 
its most shocking culmination in the 
reckless massacre of the workingmen 
by the sheriffs at Hazleton in the last 
month. If we wish to remain a lawful 
and free people, we must not permit 
ourselves to deal lightly with things 
like this done in the name of law; we 
must bring them under most solemn 
review. Good order is good control 
through public self-control. Many 
men in a republic flatter themselves 
that they are “good order men,” when 
they are really despots and lynchers 
under imposing forms. A truly lawful 
spirit is not satisfied to relieve the try- 
ing situation in any way, but only to 
relieve it in a just way. We were 
glad to see that a man of such recog- 
nized intelligence and conservatism as 
Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, speaking at 
the same Ashfield dinner at which 
Professor Norton spoke, characterized 
as an “indignity,” — although, he 
warmly added, — “at the hands of one 
of the best presidents we ever had,” — 
the sending of the Federal forces to 
Chicago at the time of the labor 
troubles three years ago. There is no 
source at once of lawlessness and of 
tyranny so prolific or so sure as easy 
recourse to extraordinary means for 
enforcing order, easy appeal from the 
police to the militia, easy appeal to 
the nation from the state. Whatever 
the motives of the president in the ac- 
tion condemned by Mr. MacVeagh — 
and we certainly do not criticize them 
here—thedemand for that actioncame 
chiefly from men thinking of quite 
other ends than those of order, and the 
action served quite other ends; therein 
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was the bane. But we do not wish to 
press an illustration where good men 
differ widely as to facts. Unhappily 
illustrations are only too abundant. 
The dealing with the labor troubles in 
the country in the last ten years has 
shown the most constant trifling 
with the law by the lawful author- 
ities. The indulgence shown by 
the authorities, until the sharp 
condemnation of the country stopped 
it, while the corporation at Home- 
stead half a dozen years ago gath- 
ered and manceuvered a little pri- 
vate army in its own interests against 
the working men, armed and officered 
without the least public supervision or 
reference, was a monstrous thing in 
a democracy; the phenomenon seemed 
to place us for a fortnight in the four- 
teenth century and its feudalism. We 
have heard so much talk in this latest 
time about “government by injunc- 
tion,” that the phrase tires our ears; 
yet it has not been talked about half 
enough. We have seen such assump- 
tion of legislative functions by the 
courts as would have been pronounced 
impossible twenty years ago, going far 
to justify Jefferson’s old prediction 
that the federal judges, by their power 
to determine their own power, would 
establish supremacy over the popu- 
larly elected departments of the gov- 
ernment. The whole thing is a nov- 
elty in legal procedure, and a most 
threatening one. It is a satisfaction 
to know that our best jurists appreci- 
ate the abuse, and are the most vigor- 
ous protestants. The law never medi- 
tated that “injunctions” and “con- 
tempt of court” should have this fast 
and loose application. We do not 
remember any case in this time when 
every real wrong was not thoroughly 
covered and guarded against by stat- 
ute; the “injunction” is almost invari- 
ably more the foe of liberty than the 
friend and servant of order. A free 
people is pre-eminently under obliga- 
tion to preserve the peace and to deal 
summarily with every disturber of the 
peace and every-interferer with others’ 
tights, whetherthe interferer belong to 
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the labor union or to the.coal trust; 
but a free people cannot afford to get 
used to extraordinary and improvised 
legal operations, and cannot expect, if 
it does get used to them and get indif- 
ferent about them, to remain a free 
people. This is the lawlessness of 
law; and it is the most fecund and 
most fatal kind of lawlessness. When 
the sheriff and the judge become a law 
unto themselves, what can we expect 


of the hoodlum? 
* 


The most startling and dangerous 
exhibition of lawlessness, we repeat, 
which we have yet seen in the coun- 
try was the massacre of the working- 
men by the sheriffs at Hazleton a 
month ago, — the most reckless tran- 
scendence of the purposes of a police 
and the most cruel contempt of those 
claims of humanity for whose rational 
regard all police and all law exist. 
The situation itself arose from that 
careless recourse to injunctions which 
we have called the lawlessness of 
law; but in the situation even thus 
created was nothing in whose light 
the bloody results appear anything 
other than cowardly, wanton, murder- 
ous and lawless. It does not ap- 
pear that any serious disorder was im- 
minent or threatened; but the utmost 
possible or calculable misdoing on the 
part of these massacred men was 
something wildly incommensurate 
with that massacre. The deadly action 
of the representatives of law was un- 
necessary, unprovoked, marked by a 
spirit of terrible levity touching human 
life, and calculated in every point to 
sow the seeds of bitterness, resent- 
ment and future disorder, which the 
righteous operation of righteous law, 
however severe and summary, never 
sows. The state which does not fol- 
low such a tragedy by searching in- 
quiry and adequate atonement is no 
longer a democracy. That the trag- 
edy, shocking as it has been to the 
nation, has not shocked it more and 
differently, — shocked it as it would 
have shocked Sam Adams and Pat- 
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rick Henry and Wendell Phillips, — is 
something which should make the 
nation afraid of itself. That so few 
voices among the workingmen of the 
country have been raised to declare 
that, if such things are to multiply. 
then lawless force must be met by 
force, is a marvelous proof of their 
patience and their self-control. Such 
patience in the workingmen of a de- 
mocracy is democracy’s surest pledge 
and dearest hope — unless it go so far 
that patience is not patience, but pusil- 
lanimity; then it is the doom of de- 
mocracy and the doom of freedom 


under law. 
* 


* * 

We have gone very far from Profes- 
sor Norton and his village hoodlum. 
But we are glad that we have gone so 
far; for we wish that we might impress 
upon other minds as deeply as we feel 
in our own the pregnancy and _ far- 
reaching character of the considera- 
tions to which Professor Norton gave 
such timelyand fittingexpression. The 
steps from the hoodlum and from the 
society in which the hoodlum findseasy 
root or easy toleration to the things 
of which we have been speaking may 
be many; but the way is straight, and 
from one end the man who has eyes 
to see can see the other. It is a ques- 
tion at both ends alike of the habit of 
decency and order and of the spirit 
that loves decency and order. The 
mob is the magnified and multiplied 
hoodlum. The community which is 
easy with the hoodlum instead of hard 
with him, which gives him long rope 
and laughs when it should be sober, is 
the community which by and by is 
likely to fall into a panic, to make law 
itself lawless, to improvise superficial 
and poisonous means to temporary 
order, to fly to shot-guns where shot- 
guns have no place, and to hang over 
a whole state a black and _ sullen 
cloud surcharged with wrath and 
sense of wrong, from which an act or 
word of folly or the merest accident 
may draw at any moment the lightning 
flash that kindles civil war. 
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It is a great mistake to think that 
cities are the pre-eminent theatres and 
nurseries of immorality and crime. 
There is an appalling sum total of 
crime in Boston or New York or Chi- 
cago, as there is an imposing sum 
total of philanthropy and nobility and 
great deeds, because there is in each a 
great sum total of men. But thousand 
for thousand it is doubtless true that 
the moral tone of city populations is 
higher than that of country popula- 
tions. The most bestial and most 
cruel of crimes are more numerous in 
rural counties summing up a popula- 
tion of half a million than in a city of 
half a million. The geographical sta- 
tistics of murder in Massachusetts in 
the last half century reveal amazing 
facts; and so of other crimes. They 
awaken us imperiously to the duty of 
a revival of morality in our country 
towns, a revival of the larger intellec- 
tual life which promotes moral eleva- 
tion, a redemption from the intellec- 
tual starvation and social isolation 
which lead so fatally to pettiness and 
jealousy and then so often on to sav- 
agery. 

* 
* * 


The carelessness about law and 
order as touches great things grows 
rapidly from carelessness in lesser 
things. We are not of the pessimists 
who preach of general calamity and 
decay; we preach of the immense so- 
cial advances of the century and the 
big promise of the time. But with the 
great advances in New England of 
which we are proud, we see develop- 
ments of irreverence and instability 
and levity and license which are our 
shame, which it is foolish not to see, 
and which, as children of our fathers 
and custodians of the great puritan 
traditions, charged with the duty of 
keeping the steady old New England 
lamp bright and shining, it is our busi- 
ness to check and overcome. The 
open disregard in country towns of 
all liquor laws goes with contempt of 
other law, and begets it. Men grow 
defiant and licentious about the public 
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peace. Our newspapers were flooded 
the present year as never before with 
accounts of the prostitution of Inde- 
pendence Day, sacred above all other 
days to the celebration of freedom 
under law, and the nights before and 
after it, to wild disorder and a carnival 
of the impulses most foreign to patri- 
otism and good citizenship. We 
learned to laugh at the spread-eagle- 
ism of the old Fourth of July; it was as 
far above the lawless mardi gras which 
has succeeded it as heaven is high 
above the earth. In old Worcester 
County we read of half a hundred 
hoodlums tearing at midnight with de 
monic noise through sleeping coun- 
try towns, firing pistols at farm-house 
windows and instituting for the hour 
a very reign of terror. Men loving 
order have come to fly the great towns 
on these anniversaries to escape the 
orgy; but they find that it is in the 
country town to which they fly that 
the orgy is at its height. Here is a 
little New Hampshire village among 
the hills. At midnight a church bell 
gives the signal, and the other bells 
at once respond; a gang of lusty fel- 
lows has taken possession of each 
church —the constable, we find, fur- 
nished the keys — and till plump sun- 
rise, uninterruptedly through the long 
hours, with no rest for the weary man, 
no thought of the sick or dying, the 
clang goes on. The bass drum is 
heard in the distance, and is quickly 
sultan for the rest of the night; the 
fifes scream discord; and all is set in 
the incessant bursting of bombs and 
the cries of the two hundred who 
parade the town and know no rest till 
morning. It is not patriotism — there 
is not one thought that John Adams 
or Thomas Jefferson ever lived; it is 
bedlam —the seizing of an oppor- 
tunity to throw away restraint and for 
a night to run riot. Suddenly all the 
electric lights in the village are turned 
off and for a quarter hour there is 
total darkness; it is by prearrange- 
ment with the man in charge, and in 
the quarter hour of darkness the gang 
pulls up all the fence about the yard 


of some unpopular man in the village 
and bears it off to make a bonfire of. 
For the first hour of this walpurgis 
night, perhaps, the pilgrim on his bed 
at the tavern laughs, the next he 
wonders, then he curses as a good 
man may, he suffers silently and 
thinks of those who suffer more, and 
for an hour perhaps he preaches to his 
friend. But indeed this sort of thing 
— we dwell upon it because each “en- 
terprising” town round about parallels 
it and because it is the “beginning of 
evil’’—is not what the lover of 
decency and order, is not what the 
old New England town, should talk 
lightly about or feel lightly about. If 
the pilgrim talked at the breakfast- 
table the next morning. with the 
“leader of the gang,” proud to let him- 
self be known as such, he may as 
likely as not have found him a “good 
fellow’; but in his “gang” were fel- 
lows who that night were getting their 
first lessons in a course pointing to 
tragedies like that of Shelburne Falls, 
which furnished Professor Norton a 
text for his sermon; and he himself, 
by that night’s indulgence, was made 
the fitter, should he come into a col- 
lision like that at Hazelton, to act as 
the sheriffs at Hazelton acted. The 
community which winks at him and 
at his “gang” —a gang yet far above 
the gang of chronic loafers at the vil- 
lage tavern, which is usually the vil- 
lage grog-shop—is taking steps 
which logically point toward that 
bestial murder and that cruel mas- 


sacre. 
* 


* * 

Let every community set its face 
like flint against the hoodlum in its 
borders: let it, wherever need is, 
organize itself against him. “Good 
order men”, good citizenship societies, 
by all means, in the country town as 
in the city. But let us consider chiefly 
not how to fight the hoodlum, but how 
to make him impossible. What is 
the counter attraction to the village 
tavern? What is the remedy for that 
insufferable dullness and lack of all 
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large and worthy social life which so 
often in our little country towns con- 
demn a young man to the tavern if he 
would have any social life at all? Our 
very religion in these days fails only 
too frequently to promote stability; it 
has caught the measles of sensational- 
ism which makes so much else in our 
life feverish and ugly. There is the 
same uneasiness in the church, the 
same premium upon inexperience, 
which we find in our politics, where 
we elect governors and mayors for 
one year or two years running, in- 
stead of for ten years or twenty if they 
prove good governors and mayors, 
where we dismiss our legislators the 
instant they have learned the ropes, 
and where our government in every 
field is rapidly becoming a govern- 
ment by amateurs. We would be 
the last to underestimate the work 
of the churches in our country 
places; it is of incalculable value, the 
salt that saves a hundred villages 
from corruption and decay. But how 
often we find that which contrasts 
painfully enough with the simple, 
strong, steady fifty years’ ministry of 
Dr. Barstow in Keene, of which we 
ect a glimpse in the preceding pages! 
The minister flits; the Sankey song 
drives out Watts and Lowell Mason: 
there is a lowering of the dignity of 
religion, a straining for novelty, a 
prevalence of things which tend to 
softening of the brain. It is not a 
question of Calvinism — if it were we 
might well pray to be kept straight 
Calvinists until New England melts 
in the last fervent heat; it is a question 
of an earnest and simple attitude to- 
ward life. 

Let the churches command the peo- 
ple. Let intellectual life be organized. 
Give men and women something to 
think about. We rejoice in the un- 
exampled development in this dav of 
the public librarv. Tt is going into 
every village, — and its mark is plain. 
The public museum should every- 
where follow it. where carefullv se- 
lected pictures, now so cheap, should 
reveal to the people the place and 
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function of beauty in the world, and 
where collections illustrating the 
rocks, the trees, the plants, the flow- 
ers, the bird life and animal life of 
the town, collections helped by the 
young people of the schools, should 
vear by vear grow to completeness. 
Each year should see all the school 
children of the town brought together 
in the town hall or the church for 
some intellectual festival; and each 
countv should have its organization 
for sending lecturers of some useful 
sort into every corner, however re- 
mote, through the long winter time. 
The life of the country everywhere 
must be connected with those larger 
currents of the life of the world 
through which flow the means of so- 
cial grace. So will the bar-room and 
the tavern horse-shed best be dishon- 
ored and depopulated. 


* 
* * 


A month ago we went to a historical 
celebration in a beautiful town in the 
Connecticut valley, the old town of 
Northfield. A public-spirited woman 
had presented to the town granite 
monuments to mark the half dozen 
points most noteworthy in its early 
history; and to dedicate these the peo- 
ple came together, under the auspices 
of their Village Improvement Society 
and of the Pocumtuck Valley Me- 
morial Association, which, under the 
presidency of Mr. George Sheldon, 
with its headquarters in the remark- 
able historical museum founded by 
Mr. Sheldon at Deerfield, has in the 
last twenty-five years done so much to 
promote interest in local history in 
that whole region. A thousand pco- 
ple came together to the all day meet- 
ing in the open air, beside the village 
street: and there were historical ad- 
dresses, and speeches making the peo- 
ple think what the old life of the town 
meant and what inspiration and com- 
mand it had for to-day, and patriotic 
songs sung by the chorus, the whole 
broken in two by a collation and a 
happy social hour. Such meetings, 














relating the present more closely to 
the sturdy, serious past, giving a com- 
munity something of consequence to 
talk about for a year to come, are sac- 
ramental. Any New England county 
could well afford to subsidize a man 
like George Sheldon for setting in 
operation forces which save thousands 
of dollars yearly on the jail bill and 
the lunatic asylum. Happily such 
men never need subsidizing. Their 
beneficent influence, like the rains of 
heaven, falls freely ever upon the just 
and the unjust. 


1 


On the next day we stood upon 
Mount Warner, the little eminence 
above the Hadley meadows, from 
which the beauties of the Connecticut 
valley, that garden of New England, 
are revealed as from almost no other 
point. On one side, Amherst Col- 
lege crowned the hill; on the other, 
Smith College nestled in Northamp- 
ton. Holyoke and Tom rose high 
before us, and Sugar Loaf and Toby 
were in the north. The noble river 
swept in its great circle round the 
meadows; and everywhere were fertile 
farms, green woodlands, little villages, 
and church spires peeping above the 
trees. And at that moment the pleas- 
antest and most hopeful thought to us 
was that into each hamlet and each 
home in all that blessed landscape 
there went each morning that great- 
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est of blessings, a good newspaper, in- 
stead of that most blasting of curses, 
a bad one. The obligation of the 
Connecticut valley and of New Eng- 
land to Samuel Bowles is great and 
unique. He lifted his standard so 
high and did his work so well, that the 
traditions which he established live on 
with fresh and undiminished power; 
and wherever this great country 
newspaper goes — for it is the news- 
paper not of a town but of a province 
— there goes each morn a herald not 
of murder and robbery and rape, but 
of things sane and strong and saving, 
of progress and good thought and the 
larger life of the world. Had New 
England and the country such news- 
papers and such only, journals of civ- 
ilization, conscious of their great op- 
portunity and their high calling, fear- 
less and independent, hating tyranny, 
loving liberty and loving men, putting 
truth and not mammon in the first 
place, organs of cleanness and decency 
and order, we should hear much less 
than we do hear of the hoodlum and 
of the lawlessness of law. The news- 
paper is to-day the omnipresent 
teacher, the library and school of all 
the people. It becomes us to ask our- 
selves, as we face the evils which we 
here deplore, whether this newspaper 
and that, falling into each tavern, shop 
and heme in the great city and the 
country town, is chiefly a school of 
virtue or a school of lawlessness and 
crinte. 











THE WITCHES OF SALEM. 


Ah, the town was in terrible plight; 
Oh, how the people shivered with fright! 
Ha, the dread objects that roamed the 
night, 
When the witches came to Salem! 


E. 


The good people all grew white with fear, 
As they met, the grewsome tales to hear, 
Of the babes made sick, of the milk turned 


sour, 

Of the broomstick rides at the midnight 
hour, 

Of cream bewitched in the old stone churn, 

That labor could not to butter turn, 

Of revels held in the forest deep, 

When saintly folks were in bed asleep, 

Of the Evil One, who nightly came 

To council hold with some ugly dame 

Who'd sold her soul and was bound to do 

Whatever the devil wished her to. 

And the thousand other things they heard 

Of horrible import, that occurred 

When honest people were all in bed, 

Filled their timid hearts and souls with 
dread; 

The witches had come to Salem. 


PE, 


The self-complacent and pompous Squire 

Of a sudden lost his stately air, 

And cowered with fear when he walked at 
night, 

E’en as some cowardly urchin might; 

And the worthy Judge, whose sober tread 

Scarce jostled the wig upon his head, 

His pace would quicken at close of day, 

Lest night should o’ertake him on the way; 

And the Parson, in his priestly gown, 

Felt strangely queer when the sun went 
down; 

The Governor, too, without a doubt, 

Misgivings had when the light went out. 

And the common people all held their 
breath, 

And shivered all 

death,— 

When the witches came to Salem. 


night, half scared to 
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rit. 


Steps should be taken, they all agreed. 

That from this evil they might be freed; 

And so they met in the council hall, 

And weighed the statements of one and all; 

And elders and chiefs and judges wise 

There evidence found,—to their surprise,— 

That friends and neighbors of good repute, 

Whose morals no man had dared dispute, 

Of late had bargained their souls away, 

And now were under the devil’s pay. 

And those who had always loved the good 

And lived the lives the righteous should 

Of a sudden found their chief delight 

In mounting a broom at dead of night 

And galloping madly to and fro 

In company of the imps below. 

They addled the milk and people’s wits, 

And gave the innocent children fits, 

And carried on in various ways 

That kept the good people in a daze,— 
Those witches that dwelt in Salem. 


IV. 


Error one day took wings and fled, 

And Humiliation came instead. 

The Governor, he of honored name, 

His reverend head bowed down 
shame; 

And they who sat upon Justice’s throne 

Reaped part of the sorrow they had sown; 

The Parson, he who had judged men’s 
ways, 

Repented in anguish all his days; 

For Hatred and Malice and Envy, too, 

Deceit and Cunning.—a fiendish crew,— 

Superstition, too, mistaken Zeal, 

With Ignorance treading on her heel, 

These were,—as those worthies now found 
out,— 

The only witches there were about,— 

These, the dread witches of Salem. 


with 


They, of this story, have passed away; 
And enlightened Justice now holds sway. 
Love, Liberty and Right to-day 
Are the witches found in Salem. 
—Arthur J. Burdick. 





















































THE “CONSTITUTION.” 


From a photogravure of a painting by Marshall Johnson, published by A. W. Elson & Co., Boston, 





